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Preface 


It has long bfen the author s belief that, to be functional, a course in 
educational psychology must relate to the problems the teacher faces 
when he undertakes the task of promoting the growth of Ins pupils toward 
desirable goals The prospective teacher shoitld gam a sound insight into 
those psychological piinciples upon which effective classroom practice 

must be based, and he should become aware of the facts which underlie 

• • • 

these principles Thus, there is no apology for the emphasis upon research 
data that wall be found in this text 

On the other hand, it is clearly futile to^ttempt to include in an 
intioductory course more than a fraction of th ; data vf experimental psv-* 
chology Likewise, exploring issues that are theoretically controversial is 
of doubtful value to the classroom teachei, w'ho deals with live children 
dynamically intei acting not only with their school cnviionmcnt but w^ith 
ciiltuies and personalities outside the school 

There must, nevc'^thcless, be an understanding of theory, whi^^h can 
provide a fiamework within which insights can develop — insights that 
can be translated into classiooin pToccduie Only wdien^^ieoiy is em- 
phasized to the exclusion of its relevance to the practical situation does 
it become objectionable 

On the other hand, research is sufficiently clcftir 'on the futility of 
facts per se as to render unacceptable in an introductory course in edu- 
cational psychology the bulk of tlie data derived from .laboratory and 
animal experimentation For Hie same reason, wluft counts are not the 
fine points in the experimcnt»il design of a research study but rather the 
study's implications for classiooTn practice 

The author believes that no theoretical position can be moie practical 
and functional from the standptimt of the classroom teacher than that 
emphasizing the purposivencss of behavior Not only docs such a posi- 
tion appear sound from a theoretical and empirical point of view but 
it also puts vitalit)j and meaning mto tlie tas'k of guiding the growth and 
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^development of children It is also a position which is challengmg and 
interesting to prospective teachers who see its functional practicality not 
only in the classroom but in every aspect of life 

The picsent text is org.ini/cd around the determinants of human be- 
havior, a concept which is introduced early m Chapter 2 and which is 
emphasized as the central theme of the whole book The aim is to pro- 
vide, not specific answers and presciiptions, but rather viewpoints, out- 
looks, and professional understanding of children and the piocedurcs by 
means of which then growth can be promoted most effectively 

The book has gradually evolved fiom the authoi’s teaching during 
the past ten years of more than twenty-five classes in undergraduate and 
graduate educational psychology His experience in dealing with teach- 
ers and prospective teachers both in college classes and in the field .is 
well as his own expeiicnce in teaching at cvciy level in public school 
and college has convinced liim of the need for giving teacheis a better 
understanding of the tuhij of human behavior 

The discuSsipn in fne text is self-contained and — it is hoped — under- 
standable ei^en by the beginning student An .ittcmpt has been made to 
keep the style of writing clear, direct, and generally .is simple as the 
presentation of material or adequate psychological complexity will allow 
Each chapter cont».ins a Ust of exercises and supplementary material 
selected to complement that of the chapter These have, for the most p.ii t 
been tried m actual classes and found effective in rounding out the 
students’ grasp of educational psychology The reading lists have been 
made as brief as possible Students are urged to consult gtlicr source's 
such as the Educational Index and the Encycldpccha of Educational Re- 
search for additional references m keeping with (heir individual and col- 
Iccfave needs (Opd goals 

Although the text is the work of a single author, manj 'persons h.ive 
contributed directly or indirectly to its completion Many have been eitccl 
inchvidually in the rcfeiences To them and to their publishers, the author 
expresses his sincere gratitude and appicciation Special tlianks also go 
to the author’s own teachers and to his former students whose sugges- 
bons and criticisms have been most helpful 


Coral Gables, Florida 


G J M 
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To the Student 


As A FUTURE TEAcnrn, becoTRing acqnaintod with the foundation for ef- 
fective tcacliing, look upon the various aspects of the subject m terms 
of the actual problems which will confront you in the classioom Furthcr- 
moie, remembei that educational psychology should not be dismissed 
from your mind promptly after the final examination but kept constantly 
in the forcgiound as a major criterion in the evaluation of teaching pro- 
cedures and practices discussed m college classes and encountered on 
the job 

Teachers need to be alert, to be scientMs ever in search of bettor 
answers to old problems And there are no simple answers to the many 
questions regaiding human behavior any more than there are simple 
answers to the problems facing the medical doctor or the atomic physicist 
The reason for \oui taking a coiiise in educational psychology is not 
to piovide you \Mth cook-book recipes and rules of thumb aimed at deal- 
ing with the nonc\isk.‘nt“a\erage” student but rather to provide you with 
insights into the psychology of being a teacher, to make you,* in a sense, 
an educational psi/cliologist — an •educator and a psycliologist for, as 
Jersild poinW out, evi*ry te leher is in his own way a psychologist, every- 
thing he does, says, or teaches has or could have a psycllologu al impact 
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Psychology and die Teacher 




Every teacher is of necessity a psychologist in function, with or 
without training. 

WOODRUFF [ 424 ] 


Tiik status of a.\y proffssion is determined in large measure by* tlie 
quality ol tjie professional services it provides^ These^nre in turn de- 
pendent upon the pfofessional insiglits and understandings uj:)on wliich 
sound professional decisions can be based. Teaching has come a long 
way in establishing itself as a profession but if it is to he recognized in 
its true impi*)ftance and dignity, teachers must continue to improve the 
professional skills with which they guide the growth an(> deveh)pment of 
their students. This they can do only as they have a thorough understand- 
ing of the principles of educational psychology for such principles pro- 
vide the only sound basis for effective teaching. 


Educational Pstjcholqgy: a Branch of Psychology 

Educational psychology is only one of the many bianche.s of applied 
psychology which derive iheir^existcnce f/om |Dure^ psychology and at- 
tempt to pinpoinj the applications of psycliology to a specific area. Thus, 
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educational psychology is concerned with the application of the princi- 
ples, techniques, and other resources of psychology to the solution of 
the problems confronting the teacher as he attempts to direct the growth 
of children toward worthy objectives. It selects from the total field of 
psychology those facts, those principles, tliose techniques that relate 
to aspects of child growth and development. More specifically, educa- 
tional psychology is concerned with an understanding of [a] the child — 
his development, his needs, and his individual peculiarities; [b] the 
learning situation — including group dynamics as they aflc^ct learning; 
and [c] the process by which learning can be made more efiective. To 
accomplish its purpose, educational psychology must maintain contact 
witli both general psychology and educational practice. Its value in a 
teacher-education program will be in direct proportion to the extent to 
which these two are integrated. 

The boundaries of educational psychology have undergone consid- 
erable modification during the last twemty years and, even today, are 
constantly shifting as newer emphases arc placed on the various aspects 
of teacher-pr'eparation and on the role which educational psychology is to 
play in this program. Furthermore, because boundaries arc loosely de- 
fined, there is considerabTe overlapping between what miglit be con- 
sidered educational psychology on one hand, and what is generally 
thought of as clinical psychology, social psychology, experimental psy- 
chology, and even sociology, human relations, anthropology, physiology, 
neurology, genetics, and psychiatry, on the other. This lack of clear-cut 
boundaric'S among the various areas of psychology and its related fields 
has also resulted in considerable disparity as to what is generally included 
in educational psychology. Most modern writers concentrate on such 
topics as growth and development, learning, measurements, and adjust- 
ment, but there is wide variation in the relative emphasis a-nd treatment 
given such topics and even greater variation in the relative inclusion (or 
exclusion) of such fringe topics as grading and reporting, statistics, and 
individual differences. 

This lack of agreement is both understandable and desirable, for edu- 
cational psychology is concerned with the utilization of whatever resources 
the parent fields of psychology and related sciences have to offer that 
will contribute to the solution of educational problems. It cannot afford 
to refrain from stepping into what might be considered the province of 
other fields. Matters of boundary become relatively, if not completely, 
inconsequential in the light of the task of acquainting prospective teachers 
with whatever will help then* most in understanding and in dealing with 
children — in and out of the ch ssroom. In practice, of course, it is impos- 
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sible to cover all that is important and it becomes necessary for instructors 
and authors to select those phases of the total which, m their judgment, 
will be most helpful that they don’t agree entirely is to be expected m 
view of what they want to accomplish and of what they feel can be covered 
In other courses 


Sources of Data of Educational Psychology 

Educational psychology derives its data from a number of sources, 
ranging fiom those th<it are most objective and scientific to those that are 
highly subjective, if not intuitive Unfortunately, except for those in the 
latter category, too little of the data of educational psychology has been 
discovered by the classroom teacher who Yias actual contact with the 
young people to whom these data are to apply A survey of the better 
articles written on the application of the principles of psychology to the 
classioom situation reveals that most of these articles haveibcen written 
by psychologists and educational psychologists who have had little, if 
any, experience in the classroom Too often the teachers preparation has 
been oriented toward methods to the neglect (^f training m the area of the 
psychology of the child and of research methods — to the point that he has 
neithei a theoretical nor a procedural framework from which to investi- 
gate better ways of dealing with children Besides, his busy schedule very 
often allows.for nothing more than loutine teachipg Thuj, too frequently, 
the classroom tcachef goes on solving vital problems on a commdn-sense 
basis while, at the higher levels, college piofessors write articles in pro- 
fessional journals — which teachers don’t read — on proble»fi which teach- 
ers don’t hasfc? 

Educational lxplrimentation 

Foremost among the sources of the data of educational psychology is 
experimentation, which is the basis for all scientific w6rk Many of the 
current classioom practices such as the emphasis on the periodic review- 
ing of material in order to prevent forgetting have a rglativcly sound 
empirical ba^s in scientific cxpeiimentation learned out eithfir m the 
classroom setting or under conditions of stiict control in the laboratory 
and later verified or amended for use in the school situation 

Experimentation in education,’ as in other fields, rests upon the as- 
sumption that tliere exist invariant relatijj^slilpj between certain ante- 
cedents and cert 2 |iD consequents so that, provided a given set of con ' 
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tions prevails, if one does this, then that will follow Thus, under usual 
conditions, throwing an object out of the window of a tall building will 
result in its falling down with accoleiatmg speed And this would be true 
today, tomoirow as it was yesterday, and would be true in America as 
well as in other parts of the woild That sueh an invariance in time and 
space should exist seems logical since denying its existence would mean 
subscribing to a view that all is chaotic and unpredictable 

Yet, at times, exceptions occiii many is the farmer in the Midwest 
who has seen his hat fly upward in a twister and been thankful it wasn’t 
his bam In such cases, it is obvious that ceitain unusual conditions have 
acted to overcome the law of giavity and that the law of gravity still 
expresses a relationship which is quite valid provided w^e state the condi- 
tions to w'hich its validity is restricted 

Likewise in the field of education, experimentation has produced a 
number of generalizations, principles, and laws w^hich are valid tinclei 
certain stated conditions The beginning student in educational psy- 
chology, looking for quick answ'crs, is likely to be frusticdcd at the num- 
bci of contra'clictions to be found with regard to a given problem Thus, 
one investigator finds Method A supciior to Method B with n gaid to a 
given outcome while a second mvestigatoi finds Method B superioi to 
Method \ The apparent eontuidictiop can, of coiiise, be explaintx! in 
terms of the dificrences in the conditions under which each of the conchi- 
sions wws leached Foi instance, w^hereas a ceitaiii method of study iniglit 
be ‘“uperioi to another for childien in the prim<iiy grades, the leveise 
might be true f<ir high-school seniors Similarly, one w^oulcl b(' well ad- 
vised tef be cautious aboift the applicability to the classioom situation of 
the results of laboratory experimentation and, for that mattei, about 
transplanting dny educational results from one situation to another 

Experimentation as a scientific procedure levobcs aroi^fkl the fulfill- 
ment of the conditions of Mill’s Canon of Difference [267] 

If an instance in which the phenomenon under investigation 
occujs, and an instance in which it does not occiii lia\(' every 
circumstance in common save one, tha*t one occuning only in 
the former, the circumstance in which alone the two instances 
dilfef IS the effect, or the cause, or aa indispensable part of the 

cause, of the phenomena 

• 

Thus, in an experiment, the investigator tries to have a control group 
which IS identical m all — at least in all lelcvant — respects to the experi- 
mental group except for tne d*ie factor u,nder study Failure to establish 
equivalence between the two groups would, of course, tend to make for 
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erroneous conclusions For example, if Group A is somewhat more highly 
motivated than Group B, the former might make gi eater progress even 
while using an inferior method of study 

Because educational psychology has to deal with children and mate- 
rial infinitely more complex fiom tlu' standpoint of interaction than that 
studied by the chemist or other physical scientist, the problem of estab- 
lishing rigorous equivalence of the two groups is a difficult one — henct* 
the coirespondingly greater clanger of erroneous conclusions and gieater 
likelihood of conflict For that reason, psychologists sometimes prefer ex- 
perimentation in the laboratoiy where they can exert a greater degree of 
control on the variables of the situation However, to the eJitent to which 
this gre«itc'r degree of control is a dcpaiture fiom the real situation to be 
found m the classroom, the results and conclusions may apply only to the 
situation under which tliey wcie deiived — the laboratory setting They 
may provide the investigaloi with hypothf‘ses as to what is likely to 
occur m the classroom but these would have to be \crified under actual 
classroom colTditions before they can be accepted with confidence by the 
teachei 

Among the maii> variables difficult to control, probably none is more 
troublesoini' from the standpoint of scientificT experimentation than that 
of the contiibution ol tlu* teacher to the eflecjiveness of a given methocT 
Thus, a teachei might find a certain method suited to his personality, his 
style of t(VKhing and/oi the nature of the classes which he teaches — 
even though foi the average teacher the method may have' seiious limita- 
tions In otliei woids, the teachei s personality, his e>])eiience his com- 
petencies, and othei ^h.irac tenstics, as well as the natiiu' of the students 
being taught, constitute vaiiables that have to be considen’d in geneiahz- 
ing whethci one nu thod oi anoth^i is the more eftcctnc. The question 
that must ba«ansv\eicd is not “Which is the moie effective of the two 
methods'-^” but rathei ‘Which is moic effective for whom .and under what 
conditions^” Thus, even though method is subject *to scientific law, it is 
often a matter of selecting mc*thod on a peisonal rather than a general 
basis In fact, many time's s\e really dont know what is*best And we, as 
educational psychologists, ne'ed not be ashamed to acUnit that fact The 
important thing is that we continue to make*piogress in our search for 
more effective ways of doing what we have to. do 

OlHER SOURCLS OI* DATA 

Not only is it true that because of the relative impossibility of con- 
trolling all relevant variables, expcrimentg^ffoK^in the field of education 
has pioduccd conflicting results, but it isl^uaOy true that many prjb- 
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lems faced by the teacher m the classroom are of such a nature that they 
cannot — at least for the present — be subjected to scientific study Much 
of what IS involved in an emotion, for example, is not now amenable to 
experimentation As a consequence, much of what goes on m our present- 
day classrooms is based on nothing more than general consensus or even 
personal experience and opinion that such a piocedure is generally effec- 
tive or that such and such is taking place Likewise, much of our knowl- 
edge of the child has been derived by means of methods which are 
essentially clinical, if not casual, in nature 

Observation is probably the most subjective of the sources of data in 
educational psychology It is also one of the most ficquently used, m fact, 
it IS often the only means whereby certain information can be obtained 
The alert teacher, for instance, is bound to notice that ceitain techniques 
are generally effective, that children at certain ages display certain be- 
havioral tendencies On a more elaboiate scale, Freud, as a result 
of his clinical experience, became convinced that sex was at the root of 
much maUdjiistment in our culture This view was later accepted by other 
clinicians anil used by th^^m as the basis for understanding the behavior of 
their patients Likewise, as a result of their experience, teachers very 
often adopt a theoretical framework on the basis of which they attempt 
to understand children anej their behavior A teacher may, for example, 
believe that acceleration — or retardation, or ability grouping — is detri- 
mental to the maximum growth of the child Unfortunately, observation 
IS sybject to considerable erior and, unless a person is trained to make his 
observations objective and scientific, he may be led to eri:oneous gen- 
eralizations There is, for instance, a danger ot slanting observations to 
fit preconceived theories and to note only those instances which are m 
agreement with, ones own viewpoint 

One of the most obvious ways of increasing the dependability of ob- 
servation as a source of data is to increase the number of observations 
made, especially if it involves different observcis This is essentially what 
is involved in anecdotal records in which each teacher jots down sig- 
nificant observations regarding a given child, e g , “John became very 
argumentative m the social-studies period today when other members of 
the class did not agiee with him that foreign aid is a total waste of the 
Americaii taxpayer s money ” Whereas such notes are primarily oriented 
toward the understanding of the behavior of a given child and will be 
discussed m that context m Chapter 16, they can also lead to generaliza- 
tions regarding the growth and development of children m general thus, 
clannishness might be fqv»iid ^ be typical of teen-agers An extension of 
thp chnical method is the c^,e study m which a te«^n of observers — 
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including perhaps the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the physician or 
nurse, the teacher, and the social worker — pools its knowledge and 
expenence toward the understanding of a given child The case study 
as a metliod is also oriented toward an understanding of an individual 
child but it can provide the basis for generalizations relating to children, 
particularly in the area of personal and social adjustment 

Another important source of the data of educational psychology in- 
volves questionnaires, inventories, scales (including sociometric tech- 
niques), tests, and other instruments by means of which the status — and 
often the growth — of children can be determined Some of these, such 
as measures of height and weight used in establishing physical growth 
norms, can be veiy accurate Others, on the other hand, such as question- 
naires relating to attitude's or motivation are relatively less dependable — 
although neveithcless still useful in providing insights into human be- 
havior Somewhere between these two extremes he tests of intelligence 
and of achievement which, despite their imperfections, not only yield 
information useful m dealing with children as individuals hxit ,dso pro- 
vide tlie means wheieby experimentation on various aspects of child 
growth and of teaching methods is made possible Thus, intelligence tests, 
besides having made possible the discovery^ of the pattern of mental 
growth, have allowed us to understand some of the problems involved m 
other phases of child growth such as academic progress and have enabled 
us to carry out experimentation in the relative effectiveness of teaching 
methods • 

These aie the major sources from which we, have bjaen able to dis- 
cover a rather creditable* body of data which provide a psychological 
foundation for educational practice Theie are still a number of gaps in 
our know^ledgc In fact, we are lacking not only the answcTrs to many of 
our problems,* but we are also lacking in the techniciucs and tools whereby 
the answers can be obtained Particularly lacking m the establishment 
of education as a science is a unifying theoiy, such as that found m the 
physical and biological sciences, which would not only provide the basis 
for interpreting the data obte^nedTrom reseaich bqt also a framework to 
guide our efforts m the discovery of new d<jta Actually, a number of 
relatively complete and sclf-consistent theoiics have b^en advanced 
This text will jfiot cover the topic Not only does it appear unwise to in- 
clude a discussion of the fine points of distinction among the many 
theories in an introductory text, tut it also appears relatively unnecessary 
Each IS attempting to provide a theoretical framework in order to explain 
m a unified manner the empirical data ofj^d^itioijal psychology and, 
whereas some thqpnes appear to provide i more logical explanation 
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some of the data, none of the theories in their present form is satisfactory 
in all respects Furthermore, whereas the theoretical justification wouM 
differ from theory to theory, there is no appreciable difference in the 
pedagogical implications of the various theories and, for the present, it 
appears wise to choose a middle-of-the-road position and to select from 
the various theories those aspects which seem to make the best logical 
and pedagogical sense 


Gains to be Expected from the Course 

PURPOSn OF EDUCATIONAL PS\rHOLOGY 

The placement of any learning evpcrience into the curriculum im- 
pbes tliat such an experience can be of niajoi benc'fit to the student This 
IS particularly tiue in the case of a compulsory course such as educational 
psycholog) which is probably, m some form or other, a requirement in 
e\ery teacher-education progiam The specific gains to be derived from 
such couises are, of course, difficult to list m view of their lack of uni- 
formity m natuie, content, and scope It might, ncvcithelcss, be well to 
explore, at least in a rough way, the role educational ps)chology is to 
play in the preparation of teachers — and, indirectly, in the education of 
children 

The school is often blamed foi whatever goes wiong in oui society — 
di'hnquency, du'oice, and even failure to put Sputnik into -orbit What- 
ever the validity of these criticisms, they are nol: aimed primarily at 
educational psvc hology for it is not the function of educational psychol- 
ogy to define 1:he goals for which we ought to strive Thus, whether the 
goals of the school are to indoctrinate children with socTAl theories, to 
turn them into ^mall adults, or simply to let them be carefree youngsters — 
these are matters that revolve around the philosophical viewpoint of the 
social order Educational psychology is more concerned with the dis- 
covery of techniques by means of which th^^e goals can be attained most 
effectively It can, of course, lead to a reconsideration of these goals 
through demonstrating that they arc impractical or impossible of attain- 
ment or that the procedures and techniques by means of which they are 
allegedly to be attained arc based on theoretical considerations which 
are in violation of accepted psychological principles Thus, educational 
psychology and educational philosophy play complementary roles m the 
education of the child, a Vact^vhich will become more evident as we con- 
sider the various topics of the course 
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More pertinent to the area of educational psychology is the criticism 
that our schools are relatively ineffective, that children sit by the day 
working at half steam, being led under duress toward goals that have not 
b(‘en made either meaningful or desirable, being subjected to competi- 
tion and examinations, which only serve to debase their sense of worth and 
piomote their maladjustment Unfortunately, these criticisms arc partially 
true for a number of the classiooms in our country and only too true for 
a sizable minority of these classrooms Perhaps the goals selected bv 
educational philosophers and the curriculum through which these goals 
are to be attained arc so unrealistic that they cannot be made meaningful 
to a large number of children But, whatever the reason, it is m the im- 
provement of the situation that educational psychology can be expected 
to make its greatest contribution 

The purpose of a course m educational psychology is to promote a 
gi eater understanding in the prospective teacher of the principles under- 
lying the task of guiding children toward m<ivimum self-realization Ac- 
cordingly, the course is as crucial in a teacher-education program as 
physics IS to engmceiing or anatomy is to mcdiciane Specifically, its func- 
tion, as we have seen, is to promote greatei understanding of the learning 
process, of the learning situation, and of the learner, not singly but rathey 
in dynamic interaction for they cannot ha\c« meaning apart from such 
interaction Of these areas of emphasis, that of understanding the child 
IS the most difficult to achieve and often the most neglected It is also the 
most important, a point well brought out in the report of the Committee 
on the Contributions of Psychology to the Problepis of tl)p Preparation of 
Teachers [71] 

Basic III any program for the preparation of teachers^must be a 
thorouglilV scientific, bioad, and insightful understanding of 
development m childhood and adolescence The past mistake 
of education was tliat it was subject-centered rather than child- 
ccnteicd — a trite statement, but still all too tiiic of practice 
Mastery of subject-matter, thT3 teacher naliiially inilst have but 
understanding of tue child is clearly more vital .The teacher 
must be familiar with present knowledge regarding growth in 
physique, intellect, mtercstsi; emotions, attitudes, chaiacter traits, 
social adj^ustment — and the influences affecting these develop- 
ments But tins knowledge enust not remain abstract and depi'i - 
sonalizcd It must function to. give sympathebe understanding 
of children as developing organisms in cl* T^amic interaction with 
their environment and show* how such jJevc^Kpmont may be most 
wisely and e^ectively guided and stiiAulated 
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Knowledge of educational psychology will not guarantee a good 
teacher, but without it teaching is simply a case of rules of tliumb, rou- 
tine habits, and trial and error In the area of discipline, for example, a 
person untrained in educational psychology may settle the problem be- 
havior he encounters on the basis of such expediency as autocratic con- 
tiol and probably worsen the situation by promoting apathy and hostility 
among students 

An understanding of the subject will, on the other hand, put the 
teacher in a belter positipn to decide what can be done and how, what 
can’t be done and why It will give him a clearer peispective as to what 
constitutes realistic goals for the child in his present state of development 
and how he can be helped in achieving these goals Thus, for example, an 
understanding of educational psychology should enable the teacher to do 
a more eftective job of gearing the curriculnm to the needs, goals, and 
purposes of individual children in his class and to avoid much of the 
difficulty expciicnced by many teachers in the ]3ast who operated on 
the premise that children should adapt their needs and goals to the cur- 
riculum as set by the teacher In short, an understanding of educational 
psychology should increase the effectiveness of the teacher in helping the 
child to make the maximum progress toward the realization of his capaci- 
ties and — no less important — should result in a reduction in the amount 
of frustration for teacher and pupil alike Also, it should make the tasks of 
teaching and learning more effective and pleasant 

Unfortunately, procedures that arc psychologically sound are some- 
times more difficult for tlie beginner to use effectively Just qs tlie student 
learniiig to type without guidance often settles lor the hunt-and-pcck 
approach, so in teaching the beginning teacher is often tempted to use 
threats of detention, failing grades, and othei foims of punishment in- 
stead of something more constructive fiom a long-term point of view 
Furthermore, ( 4 S we have seen, there are times when the best procedure 
for a given situation is not clear As a result, the new teacher is often be- 
fuddled to the point of being willing to grasp at any method regardless of 
its eflFectiveness 

«« • 

Actually, psychology is better at telling what not to do than it is at 
telling what to do Laymen are often annoyed at what they consider our 
evasiveness when we answer “it depends” to their question as to what 
should be done about a given child or what is the most opportune age at 
which to introduce a certain academic task Educational psychology does 
not provide the teacher witli a Geiger counter by means of which he 
may know when the c^’lS ^ given activity, all it can do ls to 
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make him aware ot and alert to the principles on the basis of which 
sound decisions can be made 

OBJECnVES Oh A COURSE IN rDUCAHONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Probably one of the most effective ways of gaming an overview of 
the possible benefits to accrue from a course in educational psychology 
is to consider the objectives of such a couise Obviously, as in the case of 
any course, the objectives vary from college to college, from instructor 
to instructor, and even from year to year Nevertheless, since teacher- 
education programs almost invariably include a course m educational 
psychology as part of the sequence of professional courses, it is logical 
to expect a certain degree of agreement as to what is hoped will be accom- 
plished by the requirement of such a course Thus, despite the-variiiuce 
to be expected in the specific objectives and, the content and approach 
through which these objectives are to be attained, there is agi cement as 
to such objectives as the promotion of a greater degree (if insight into 
the piinciples of giowth and development and into the psvc]|jo*dynaimcs 
of human behavior In fact, even though the exact formulation and the 
relative degree of emphasis vary, there is piobably consideiable agi ce- 
ment on spc‘cific objective's such as those listc'd below 

[a] Functional information and undei standings 

1 Insight into the psychodynamics of human behavior, including 
one’s own dynamics as a prerequisite to undei standing children 

2 Insighl^ into the full meaning of the principles uf educational 
psychology not as rulesito be committed to inemoiy but as effective tools 
to be used in dealing more effectively with children 

3 Unch'i standing of the various aspects of growth anc^ development 
in then mteir(;Iationships and an und(^rstanding of the implications of 
environuK'ntal mfliumces on child growth 

4 Familiaiity with technical vocabiiLuy leading" to a grealei abiliU 
to undei stand the piofessional liteiature, to communicate with othei 
mtnnbeis ol the profc'ssion, and to reason moie effectively m connection 
with professional problems by virtue of impioved language tools 

[b] Skills and abilities 

1 Ability t© integrate the facts, piindplcs, and techniqu(*s of educa- 
tional psychology into a functional progiam at the pciform.mce le\*el 
theK'by leading to a gradual incicase in the maturitv of the prospective 
teachei as well as to his proficiency in iinpleme^^^ing what is learned into 
effective techniques for dealing with childnjti an\ co-workeis 


I 
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2 Skill in the selection, construction, and/or utilization of whatever 
mstiumcnts and techniques arc appropriate for the appraisal and under- 
standing of the child and for the measurement of his all-iound growth 

3 Ability to coordinate the efforts of the school with the principles 
of maturation as a means of piomoting the maximum growth of the child 

4 Ability to create and to maintain a classroom atmosphere condu- 
cive to the maximum self-realization of both his pupils and himself 

5 Ability to iiispiic children to their best effort thiough the relating 
of desirable goals to then pin poses and needs and through the translating 
of curricular content into lealistic and challenging opportunities for 
growth 

6 Skill in the reading of piofessional literature as a means of main- 
taining professional giowtii, thereby leading to ever-incrcasmg effective- 
ness in dealing with children 

[c] Attitudes, mteicsts, and appieciations 

1 An appreciation of the child as a gi owing organism coupled with 
a deep conviction of hi3 worth and dignity and an unlimited faith in his 
capacity for growth 

2 An appreciation of the uniqueness of the individual child and a 
willingness to make whatever adaptation in cuiriculum and methodology 
seems called for from the standpoint of his best intciest 

3 A sense of responsibility foi the all-round growth of the child 
and an appieciation of the effect of various educational influences — in- 
cluding the teacher’s o%vn peisonality — in piomoting or impeding such 
growth 

4 Pride in the teaching piofcssion and a dedication to the piinciple 
that ‘the child comes first” 

5 An attitude of professional alertness leading to a' constant quest 
for better ways of s/^rving children and to a refusal to be guided by rou- 
tine and expediency at the expense of their welfare 

6 A critical and open-minded attitude toward methodology and an 
appreciation of the ^ole of lesearch in the#improvemcnt of education 

7 An increased interest in the psychology of the child and its ap- 
plication to the classroom 

These objectives can, of course, be formulated diffeiently and many 
others can probably be added It is also true that appraisal of the piogress 
of students toward somjf of these objectives may be difficult and even 
relatively impossible Tlius' since he may not have access to a classroom, 
it may be difficult to appraise the extent to which the prospective teacher 
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IS able to translate what he learns about children into effective ways of 
dealing with them However, whether or not it can be measuied while 
the student is still eni oiled in the couise in educational psychology, it is 
nevertheless a worthy and valid objective of such a course a student who 
has such a course should be able to deal with children more effectively 
dining his internship period and the years to follow — or the course has 
been a failure In tjie same way, it is especially difficult for the instructoi — 
and even for the student — to appiaise progress toward the objectives in 
the third area (attitudes, mteicst, and appreciations) and yet, these are 
among the most important objectives of a course in educational psychol- 
ogy Furthermore, it is not expected that the prospective teacher will 
achieve a complete realization of these objectives but rather that he will 
make some pi ogress toward them At any rate, whether attainable or 
nuMsurable, these are among the possible bejiefits to be derived from a 
conscientious attempt to learn educational psychology 


what Is Teaching^ 

Emphasis upon gboxvth 

Certainly among the moie significant of the recent changes in edu- 
cational thought as It applies to teacher-education is the shift in emphasis 
fiom techniques of presenting subject mattei to that of directing ftie 
giowth of thef child The most important thing — if not life only thing — 
that goes on in the classroom is learning, not teaching Teaching is useful 
only to the extent that it facilitates learning As Dewey suggests, a 
teacher can no more teach without a learner than a seller edn sell without 
a buyer 

Psychology makes very clear the fact that the child must do his own 
learning, no one can do it foi him Thus, all education is self-education 
This does not mean that teachers, as a professional group, have out- 
lived their usefulness an 1 the>r only raison detre i» to act as custodian 
for children while they learn, much as cowboys »idc hcid over cows while 
they graze Teachers still have a definite positive and acti>^ function to 
perform with regard to the learning of the child Theirs is the task of 
stimulating and guiding his leai^ing so as to assure his attainment* of 
socially approved goals in the most efficient way possible 

This new concept of teaching has made th'' work of the teacher con- 
siderably more challenging but also more difficu^ instead of having to 
concern himself onJy with a few patjterns^of effective presentation of 
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subject matter, the modern teacher’s responsibility is one of assuring 
himself that all thtit goes on in the classroom is of maximum benefit in 
promoting the all-round development of the child According to the 
critcuon of effective teaching which characterized education years ago, 
the teacher's knowledge of his subject and of methods of effective presen- 
tation weie of fundamental — and exclusive — importance Accoiding to 
our modern concept of teaching, these things are still, essential and any 
attempt to minimize their importance would obviously be misguided, but 
learning is now a dynamfc and continuous process involving all phases of 
child growth- uid development, so that other considerations have become 
equally if not more fundamental 

Briefly stated, the teachers task centers around [a] orienting the 
child fiom the standpoint of direction and motivation toward desirable 
goals, both immediate and .long-range, [b] facilitating his attainment of 
these go^ils through the inti eduction of suitable learning experiences, and 
[c] attending to the more personal aspects of his total growth, e g , atti- 
tudes, vafufs, and personal adjustment These tasks arc highly inter- 
related and none can be* considered apart from the others, modern educa- 
tion IS liased on the tenet ^that it is impossible to affect one aspect ol the 
child s growth without affecting him as a whole The older concept of 
education was obviously fn eiior in overemphasizing academic develop- 
mcMil — often with detiimcntal effects upon the other equally, if not more, 
important aspects of his growth 

^Vho should TLACH^ , 

» - « 

Because of the impoitancc of the teacher in promoting the maximum 

development of the child, the problem of who should teach has leceived 
considerable Attention m lecciil years Although the pioblem is certainly 
far from being solved, it is generally agieed that ability to deal ('ftectively 
with children requires that the prospective teacher have certain per- 
sonality characteristics and that he be given training along lines that will 
enable him to make more efficacious use of his capacities in helping 
them Teachers are koth born and made First, it is a matter of selecting, 
as prospective teachers, r,tudents of high ability and sound personality 
adjustment who have an interest in, children, then providing them, 
through course work and practice, with a knowledge of* subject matter, 
an understanding of children and of the, techniques by which they can be 
helped to attain the highest degree of self-realization 

No one expects tea^f'^'s to be perfect they are, after all, human But 
society has the right to expect a certain effectiveness in promoting the 
purposes and objectives for Which teachers and sch^^ols exist Certainly 
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there are always teachers who are far more effective than others And 
there are some teachers whose over-all effect upon the children placed in 
their care is essentially negative — or at least, the growth they promote in 
some children or in some aspects of the development of a ceitain child is, 
it appears, outweighed by the harm they do in other respects The pi os- 
pective teacher should thoroughly consider the question ‘*What makes 
me think I will make a good teacher'^ Oi even an average teaclicr'^ Or 
more specifically, “What assets, what personality characteristics, what 
training do I bring to the teaching situation that will enable me to do 
an effective job^” These questions aie not raised with theadea of crcMt- 
ing doubts m the minds of teachers-m-trammg but rather with a view 
to htiving them appraise — or reappraise — their suitability for the leach- 
ing field Not only is it in the best inteiests of hundreds of youngsters that 
those unsuited to teaching be guided away ffom the profession, but it is 
also in the best interests of the individuals themselves 

While it IS easy to point out that children descive good teachers, it is 
considerably more difficult to pinpoint the characteristics th^if make for 
effectiveness m teaching [22] First, it might be fepeated that knowledge 
of subject and proficiency m teaching, while essential, are not generally 
the prime determinants of teacher efficiency and success In such studies* 
as that of Witty [423], proficiency in tcaching*was listed as 12th among 
the traits mentioned by twelve thousand children describing the teacher 
who had helped them most This and other studies suggest that the type 
of pcTson the teacher is and his effectiveness in deviling with childftin 
on a personal* and group basis are generally — at kMst m pi act ice — more 
basic deteiminants of teacher success than is knowledge of his course or 
ability to follow a lesson plan ' Likewise, from a negative point of view, 
inability to promote a healthy and enthusiastic classrooAi atmosphere 
might be considered a more serious shortcoming than inability to solve 
a problem in algebra or to lecall the capitals of Europe On the othei 
hand, competence in the area of subject matter and tciiching skill must 
not be minimized not only are they of first impoit»ince in and of them- 
selves but, since teaching cannot be broken down lato neat distinct and 
independent compaitments, failuie m these ai«as will almost ine\ilably 
reflect itself in frustration on thc^pait of both pupils and •teacher Any 
desirable personality charactciistic the tivichei might have probably 
would not last long under those cncumstanccs 

It is impossible to enuineiate m isolation the characteristics and 

^This may be an indication of ^le greater ability sof colleges to screen out 
students on the b«isis of academic knowledge and teaching ability than on the basis 
of personabty adjustment 
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competencies that make a teacher effective effectiveness is an aspect of 
the total personality that characterizes a good teacher Empirical evidence 
(such as that noted m Witty’s study) and observations by administrators 
emphasize personal characteristics which promote pleasant pupil-teacher 
relationships Included in this category might be mentioned emotional 
stability, a good disposition, a democratic and cooperative attitude, kind- 
liness, consideration, patience, humor, and fairness These are obviously 
related to each other and assume teachers who understand and respect 
children and who approach teachmg with enthusiasm It might also be 
pointed out m passing that, although teaching should not be thought of 
as a popularity contest, good teachers tend to be popular teaclicis and, 
conversely, unpopulai teachers are almost automatically poor teachers 
for they can hardly hope to reach children by whom they are disliked 
Ability to establish good personal lelationships with pupils and a good 
grasp of subject mattei and teaching methods are necessaiy conditions 
for good teaching m fact, if interpreted broadly, they might constitute 
sufficient epnditions Moic detailed lists of teacher characteristics have 
been prepared among wnch can be mentioned those by Crowley [81] and 
by the Commission on Tcticher Education of the American Council on 
• Education [70] None of these lists is complete and it is obsious that 
teacher effectiveness calls^for more than the summation of desiiablo traits 
Nevertheless, the following au piobably sufficiently fundamental to war- 
rant specific mention [a] a Svitisfactoiy level of intelligence and scholar- 
ship, [b] adequate facility in expression, [c] a good backgioiind in the 
psychological, -sociological, and philosophical principles undei lying edu- 
cation, [d] a sound character, including a sense of trust and responsibility, 
[e] a good level of general cultuie, [f] a general democratic orientation, 
and [g] professional alertness and mteicst in self-impi ovement This list 
may seem to be a big order to the prospective tcachiT wlib can piobablv 
recall a number of cei tilled teachers who are (or were) relatively lack- 
ing in one or more of these traits Pei haps — yet let it stand the fact that 
no one possesses all tlie desiiable traits does not take away from tlicir 
desirability 


Teaching as a Science 

The question is oftejtjasked as to whether education — or teaching — is 
a science If we accepC as criterion, the definition of science in teims of 
scientific method, the teachefe: would be a scientist tocthe extent to w^liich 
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he approached in a scientific way the problems he encounters in the des- 
patch of his responsibilities According to this definition, for many teach- 
ers, teaching appeals to be more of a trade than a science It would also 
follow that teaching would be a science to the extent to which the teacher 
IS conveisant with scientific piinciples as they apply to his work and is 
willing to analyze classroom problems m the light of these principles 
Ihiis, the teacher who has nothing more than a bag of tricks and nik*s 
of thumb which he uses over and over again legardlcss of their appio- 
priateness to the situation could hardly be called a scientist 

Teaching is also considered to be an art This teim ha^ t^vo shades of 
meaning which are peitincnt here [a] Ait in the sense of artisanship or 
craftsmanship, i dying on stock methods which enable the craftsman to do 
acceptable woik on a standard job This is the very antithesis of being a 
scientist and it cannot bo satisfactory in a teaching situation since theie 
are no standard jobs in teaching — or, as stated by Frank [119], there can 
be no routine teaching, foi teaching is never routine theie can only be 
loutine teachers Yet many tcacheis opc'ratc like craftsmem Tht'v simply 
teach as they were taught some twenty years ago b\ a teacher who, in 
turn, 1)01 rowed his techniques from Im teacher In this, theie is stabilitv 
and, for some teachers, seciiiity But it smells of stagnation If psycho-, 
logical science has brought to light new tacts new techniques, these 
ought to be reflected in classroom piocediires and theie ouglit to be some 
iinpiovernent in teaching methods ovei the yeais [bj Ait in the sense of 
creation The aitist who is familiar vvith many techniques and who knofvs 
how to pioduce the desired results in the most .cirective and efheunt 
manner As applied to the teacher, this imj^hos a niimbei of.elftctive 
techniques used judiciously and appi opi latel) after a caiefiil considcia- 
lion of the individual case Good teaching must be both a stTience and an 
ail in this sen5d of the woid It calls for the skillful use gf appropriate 
pedagogical techniques selected on the basis of aji intelligent under- 
standing of their strengths and limitations and of the scientific principles 
underlying the problems at hand 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

This chapter serves as an introduction to the rest of the text and an 
orientation to the field of educational psychology The majoi rdeas cov- 
ered may be summarized as follojvs 

[a] Educationa^l psychology is that branch of applied psvchology 
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which IS conceined with the application of the pnnciples, techniques, 
and other resources of psychology to the solution of the problems of the 
classroom As such it is of fundamental importance to the woik of the 
teacher, and teacher-preparation programs, almost without exception, in- 
coipoFtite some credits in educational psychology as part of the profes- 
sional preparation for teaching 

[b] Whereas the boundaries of educational psychology are far from 
being clearly demarcated from those of certain other subject aieas, most 
courses on the subject are oriented toward the attainment of such ob- 
ject! v^es as pi:pmoting in the piospective teacher a greater insight into the 
psychodynamics of human behavior, a greater understanding of the prin- 
ciples of growth and development (including learning and adjustment) 
and pioviding him with the skills and attitudes whereby he can translate 
his learning into effective teaching procedures 

[c] The two important changes which have taken place in teacher- 
education during the past few decades, namely, a change in emphasis 
from teadiing to directing pupil growth and from the academic to the 
all-round growth of the child have made the role of the teacher more 
ciucial as well as more complex than evci befoie Hence the need foi 
care in the selection of prospective teachers 

[d] In view of the special importance of the personal aspects of pupil- 
teacher relations, it is highly desirable that teachers be emotionally sttible, 
that they understand and respect children, and that they be demo- 
crtitically oiumted This not to minimize the importance of their moie 
academic and piofessional qualifications which are also essential 

[c] Teaching can be either a trade, a science, or an art dt'pending 
on whethci the tcachci operates at the routine level or uses imagination 
and ingenuit/" based on a thorough grasp of scientific piinciplcs and pro- 
cedures 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Get acquainted with the library as it i elates to educational psychologv bv 
locating the books listed under Supplementary Ueticliugs in the following pages 
Also locate in the Education Index lecent ai tides dealing with educational 
psychology and familiari/c yourself with some^ of the piofcssional journals 
and with the names of ciiiient educational leadeis 

2 If you have access to children — in a recreation center or a camp — 
observe one or two youngsteis who seem to piescnt problems «4nd tpllow^ them 
thiough the various phases of educational psychology as discfissed in the 
text Thus, with legard to Chapter 2, make* some attempt to iindei stand the 
psychodynamics of then behavioi, with rcgaid tojC^hapter 3, make some study 
of their gcncial giovvtii pattern, and so on As you go through the chapters, 
you will be able to iclate each bit of intormation *o the child as a whole Not 
only will you find such a piojcct intcicsting but it will also be extrcmclv 
valuable piepaiation in undei standing children, and will give the couise con- 
tinuity and meaning 

3 While discussing a pioblem, students often bung m peisonal expeii- 
ences Just what puiposc can such anecdotes seise towaid jjhe achancement 
of education as a science^ Can education become a scientific piopositioh^ 

4 What chaiactciistics distinguish a good fiom a pooi teichei-^ Evaluate 
your suitibility as a piospcctive teachci in the light of the* ch.pFactciistics ^on 
listed above i^n.alyze the factois that led you to considci teaching as )oui 
life woik Do you feci yoiii decision was wise What aic s^me ot.the con- 
tributions you feel you can inikc the cause of education in Anidica'^ 

5 Contiast some of the tc icheis you had in high school fioni the stand- 
point of (a) the elfectivcncss of then teaching piocedures, (b) the cmotioiiaJ 
climate of the classiooin, (c) then * philost^phy of discipliilc, of motivation, 
(d) their ability to deal with individual diffeicnces, and (e) their geneial 
outlook on life and on teaching as a career 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


Since no single textbook can, ever hope to pi ivide a complete cover- 
age of a given couj*se area at the college l(^el, the conscientious student 
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Will want to do outside reading to increase his grasp and to broaden his 
view of the various topics discussed Below is a representative list of some 
of the moie recent texts in educational psychology in vvhicli the interested 
student is most likely to find related material The list is by no means 
exhaustive and the exclusion of any book carries no implication that its 
content lacks appropriateness as supplemental material for the topics 
covered in this text 

Complete bibliographical data for each reference cited in the text 
may be found in the Bibhography beginning on page 511 
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The Determinants of Behavior 




Striving for self -enhancement is not a tuhtm of the individual 
which can he ^suspended at the teachers command while ihe 
business of education goes on It is the basic constant, all- 
pervading life purpose'of eveiy individual, the sole motive of his 
every act 

SNYGG AND COMBS [354] 


Psychology is -the science of behavior Tlie primary benefit to be de- 
rived by pros[*ectivc teachers taking a course in educational psycholog) 
lies, therefoic, in the area of a gieater understanding of what causes 
people in general, and children in paiticular, to behave as they do This 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of this especially impOltant problem 


The Concept of ‘Needs 

< 

Behavior- -desirable or undesirable — does not just occur it is caused 
Psychologists are agreed that all behavior is an attempt at .satisfying some 
need or a reaction to the frustration of a need In fact, the view of be- 

* I 

havior as purposive or goal-oricnted is used by Tolman [395] as the basic 
premise of his school of psychological thought Anderson [8], a psy- 
chiatrist, expresses, the same^vicw in hi,s statement that the basis of be- 
havior is the avoidance of ^nxiety Only when he has some need to 

22 
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satisfy does the individual act, then his behavior is oriented toward the 
satisfaction of that need Or to be more precise, his behavior stems from 
the tension resulting fiom the frustration of his needs and is oriented 
toward the reduction of this tension 

The fact that behavior occurs only in response to a need does not re- 
strict the amount of one’s behavior, since one is besieged at all limes with 
a multiplicity of needs, not all of which can be satisfit‘d It does restrict 
the lange and direction of behavior, only the most pressing needs can be 
consideicd and behavior will, therefore, be oruhted towaid their satisfac- 
tion Thus, in the Minnesota semistarvation study [209], tlje i espouses of 
the subjects weie largely oriented toward food while the other needs 
they may have had weie relegated to a position of secondary importance 
Research [31] has also shown that subjects give twice as many food 
responses before meals as they do immedi^^tely after, when their other 
needs become relatively more pressing In the same way, children fiom 
homes of limited financial means are found to overestimate the si/e of a 
com to a grc'ater extent than children from wealthier homes J48] 

3 he importance of this concept cannot be overestimated The concept 
of needs — and its corielatc, motivation — can^be consideied the key to 
guiding behavior It underlies cveiy phase of human relations, whethcj» 
dealing with a spouse or children at home, With students in the class- 
loom, 01 with associates on the job In fact, every aspect of behavioi — 
in the hoiiK', school, oi communily — can be understood only m terms of 
n('eds and then satisfaction in relation to the demands of the siluatioi! m 
which the indiMcliial finds^ himself Only when the teachci is fully appre- 
ciiitivc of that ftict is he in a position to provide effective guidance of the 
giowth of the child 

T ML NAIURE Nirns 

A numbei of terms are used m the psychological hteiature to refer 
to what IS discussed here under tlie general concept of need^ Even 
though the distinctions involved are, in some cases, rathci technical and 
1 datively minor, we need to define some of the major concepts used in 
this connection Let us consider the followings 

Need A condition witliin the individual that energizes and dis- 
poses him towaid ceitain kinds of behavior Thus, l^ecause of some 
inner need, the individual might be led to seek food, rest, social iccogni- 
tion, self-esteem, and the like 

D)we An organically induced need We refer to needs in the area 
of hunger, thirst, sex as dnves 
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Want A condition connected with a need but generally only indi- 
rectly A person might want a car oi want a piece of cake as a way of 
satisfying some need which could as easily be satisfied in other ways 
There is, of course, an endless variety of wants that could be cultivated 

These and other terms of somewhat similar meaning encountered m 
the psychological hteiature will be used in this textbook to rcfei to con- 
ditions or states within the organism which initiate behavior We now 
turn to the definition of those conditions and states which lead to the 
termmation of the motivated behavior, namely, goals or pui poses 

Goal The objective (a condition or state) which the motivated 
organism seeks to altair m ordei to satisfy some need Food would be a 
goal to the hungry individual 

Purpose The condition or state which guides the individuars be- 
havior toward the goal, e g , “I am going to eat,” or “I am going to be- 
come a lawyer ” Purposes imply a recognition of the need and an aware- 
ness of the goal to be attained 

i 

Classification is unavoidably an arbitrary process governed by such 
factors as the authors put pose and even personal preference The clas- 
sification of needs is no exception Various authors have used diffeient 
systems ranging from a simple dual breakdown into visccrogcMiic and 
psychogenic to others that arc quite elaborate However, the end re- 
sult IS essentiaHy the same This discussion will therefore d)e organized 
around a cla^^sification of needs into physiological or psychological 

PHXSIOLOGICA'fc NEEDS 

A number of the needs ssjuch underlie the behavior oPthc individual 
are organically induced These needs, or diives as they arc often called, 
are sometimes considered primary in the sense that not only arc they 
basic to the sustenance of life, but, in severe cases of frustration, they 
also tend to take prc«edencc over such nonorganic needs as affection and 
self-esteem On the othei> hand, one's experience can do a lot to modify 
this relationship and, certainly, people }iave been known to starvvJ them- 
selves to death in order to hoard away moie money — suggesting that what 
starts out as a relatively minor want caq grow in importance to the point 
of overshadowing what was once a more basic need Also to be remem- 
bered IS that if a need is satisfied in everyone, it becomes a common 
denominator which no longcy functions ^qs the basis for different behavior 
in diflFercnt people Thus, siiife most people have ad(jquate sleep, rather 
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rarely is it an important determinant of behavior For that reason, the fact 
that the physiological needs tend to be satisfied to a gi eater degree than 
the psychological, at least in our cultme, means that, m practice, they aie 
often less influential in determining behavior than are the latter which are 
theoretically less basic 

The following is but a partial list of the many physiological needs that 
could be mentioned 

Need for food This is one of the needs which is generally easy to 
satisfy m present-day America and which, therefore, tends to be rela- 
tively unimportant as the cause of behavior Its importance would, of 
course, be more fully appreciated m areas where famine is prevalent but, 
even m our schools, it cannot be ignored Children sometimes become 
restless and irritable m the period before lunch, especially if diey have 
not had an adequate breakfast, and it is very probable that a certain 
amount of the fidgeting and even misbehavioi in school is connected with 
the tension lesulting from hunger pangs In tlie Minnesota semistarvation 
studies, for instance, the subjects were found to be highly irritable and 
to “blow up*' at the slightest piovocalion • 

When a teacher suspects a child has nc/t^had enough bieakfast, he 
should take the matter up with the parents A caiton of milk m mid-, 
morning, as furnished in kiudeigaiten, is, of cemrse, a great help in such 
cases, theic may be consicbnablc merit in continuing the program for 
all children m the piimary grades The teachei himself may find that a cup 
of coflee during Ins free period improves his disposition as well as restores 
his vitality Another problem in this area concerns the child who eats 
little else but candy bars and dcsseits Some schools have ri'gulations to 
the effect that desseits can be bought onlv with a full meal Without 
commenting on the cffc'ctiveness of such a regulation from the stand- 
point of deabrtg wuth the basic cause of the problem, it may be pointed 
out that eating sweets to excess probably icflccts an.atte'mpt to deal with 
such things as loneliness ratlier than an attempt to satisfy the hunger 
drive Education on the importance of a balanced meal together with 
diagnostic and icmedial work m the area of pcrsoiial adjustmenl might 
be eflective Where groups of students are involved, a fchange m group 
goals may have to be effected 

In the cas« wheie a child goes for sweets m an excessive way as a 
form of compensation for feelings of loneliness and of rejection, impr<!Jve- 
ment of the situation may be relatively slow Occasionally a vicious ciicle 
sets in as in the case of the adolescent giil who, feeling unaccepted by 
others, eats candy and sweats tg compensc^te for thi€ rejection only to 
have it result in acne and obesity which^ aggravates her rejection by 
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others and often causes her to have guilt feelings over her inability to 
exercise self-control, thereby increasing her need for sweets 

Need for water This is again a need which, in general, is easily satis- 
fied For a person lost in the desert, this need can be of tremendous 
moment m determining behavior, but it tends to be of minor consequence 
in the usual classroom situation because it can be satisfied leadily Teach- 
ers sometimes iiin into a problem in connection with this need when 
allowing one child to go out for a drink brings up the pioblem of every- 
one wanting to go out, too Actually, when such mass e\odus occurs, it 
probably rellects restlessness on the part of the class latlier than a real 
need for water and must be consideied from that standpoint The same 
childien will — for the same reason — crumble a piece of paper and ask 
to take it to the wastebasket or will break the lead on their pencil in 
Older to enjoy a trip to the pencil sharpener Where teachers make piovi- 
sion for children to move and stretch and to do interesting things, they 
can be reasonably assuied that the latter will run out to the water fountain 
only when they really need a drink 

As children come fiom lecess after hard play, it is understandable 
that occasionally they will actually be thirsty The teacher can, of course, 
refuse to let them out of the room and can enforce such an older But, if 
the need is leally piesent, die children involved will display vaiious signs 
of restlessness from fidgeting to mischief in an attempt to w^ork oft the 
tension arising tiom this unsatisfied need — unless, of couise, the teacher 
pi twides another need (eg, avoidance of punishment ) strong enough to 
overcome the fiist A more constiuctive way of handling the .situation is to 
make positive piovision forlhc satisfaction of thei^ need by calling them 
off the playground a minute early and giving them the opportunity of 
having their dunk before coming into the classroom The unwise teacher 
tries to Ignore or to operate iji defiance of such psychological realities as 
needs, the wise tcacbcr makes provision for their satisfaction, thus con- 
tributing to the peaee and cjuiet as well as to the effectiveness of all 
concerned 

Sleep and rest ^lost children get enqugh sleep but occasionally a 
child will fall adeep m tjie classroom This is likely to occur especially 
when the task,at hand is one of hstcming to a lecture or working on an as- 
signment of limited inteiest, it is correspondingly less Jikely to occur 
when classwork calls for active participation on the part of the students 
Generally, there is not much that can be done about the symptoms of 
inadequate sleep the problem has to be handled from the standpoint 
of its specific cause It might help, for, instance, to revitalize classroom 
activities and bring them moi^ into line with student goals and purposes 
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Theie are times when the child is hardly to blame some youngsters aie 
lacking in vitality, perhaps as a result of rapid growth or of a specific 
health problem, others are tired because of having to rise early in order 
to take care of a paper route or to get the bus for a one- to two-hour ride 
to school At times, parents are at fault in allowing children to stay up 
late to watch TV or in permitting teen-agers to have paities during the 
week Unless parental or community cooperation is secured, it is some- 
times diflficult to deal cffcctivc^ly with a sleeping-in-class situation Some 
teachers ask the child to slay after school to catch up on the work he 
missed while he slept but this procedure is not without dangers It does 
help to bring the problem to the attention of parents and, where the 
child has been staying up despite his paients* suggestion that he go to 
bed, it may produce results 

The need for rest has to be considered fiom the standpoint of actual 
fatigue as opposed to boredom Actual fatigue resulting from schoolwork 
is probably rather rare but it can occur m connection with strenuous 
sports like football which may leave students too tired to shidy How- 
ever, since footb.ill practice is generally scheduled after scliool, it should 
aftc'ct only ihcir homewoik if they have any Youngsters recupeiate 
fast and, if they have a good night s sleep, are generally as good as ne\y 
the next moining Neveitliek ss, fatigue in school cannot be ignoied, 
particulaily in tin* case of childieii who are oveily conscientious, for it 
may underlie the pioblem behavioi, lack of coopeiation, lack of «itten- 
tion, iriitabihty, and even the defiance soiriotimes cncounteied in«tlie 
classroom • 

Mental fatigue dr boredom, on the other hand, is common, ('sjie- 
ci.illy m the case of voungci childicn who may find it difficult to con- 
centiate for long pciiods There is, therefore, a need fcY shoil peiiods 
and for a vaifetx of activities such as is provided by the more flexible and 
diversified expcnencc curriculum as contrasted witlj the more legiintMiled 
tiadihonal cuinculum organization And, of couisc, the more meaningful 
and inteiestmg the project the less the danger of boredom Neveithe- 
less, no mattei how interesting tKe activity, there js need foi a bieak in 
the form of recess or change of woik Chilcjrcn should have a chance 
to release some energy, to stietch ciamped muscles as wpll as to loosen 
their tongues over some thought or idea they had been holdingTiack, in- 
cluding making arrangement for a meeting after school • 

Need for activity Youngsters need rest when tired but they also 
need opportunities to release energy Just watching the pies’chool child 
when he is on his own shows glcarly the unnaturalucss of keeping him 
quiet in school or church for an hour at g time. Even the older child — 
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and for that matter the adult — ^has to get up and release excess energy 
once in a while Again the unwise teacher tries to enfoice qu^, the wise 
teacher builds his program aiound the needs of the child and aims for a 
fair balance between exercise and rest 

Two comments relative to this need foi activity warrant mention 
here [1] Implied in the need for activity is the child’s right to relative 
freedom fiom boredom A basic characteristic of youngsters is their 
natural desire to grow and to leain which is reflected in the child’s in- 
sistence on feeding and diessing himself as well as in his unlimited 
curiosity It is only when he finds that it is disastrous to fail that he 
begins to feel that it does not pay to take a chance, that it docs not pay 
to display initiative, resourcefulness, and curiosity As adults, we must 
recognize the importance of encouraging and making it possible for the 
child to try things without fear of punishment or of loss of status in the 
event of failuic [2] As one watches on the playground some of the chil- 
dren who don’t do too much work in the classroom but who seem to be* 
such live dynamos in sports — and the writer is not advocating an all- 
work-and-no-play situation for he is fully convinced of the value of 
play — one cannot help but wondei how much of that encigy could bo hai- 
nessed in the cause of the moie formal aspects of education for the good 
ol all 

The need for shelter and proper temperature While this need may be 
veiy important in certain situations, it rarely poses a problem in the 
ave!;age classroom Occasionally, a conflict arises between the children’s — 
paiticiilarly teen-age giils’ — need for waimth and the need ‘to wear cei- 
tain clothes hich ‘everyone is weaiing ” They don’f seem to be the woise 
for such experiences and it is usually unwise to convert such situations 
into crises 

Sex needs This is one of the most troublesome needs m our present 
culture, particularly for people of high school and college age While 
our physiological needs for food, water, etc , tend to be leasonably well 
taken care of, the satisfaction of sex needs in present day America is not 
only controlled by social taboos but is, m clTect, definitely denied young 
people at the tiirle when this drive is at its peak In other cultures and 
m pioneering days in this country, boys and girls married in their middle 
teens and immediately raised a family Even in the lower socioeconomic 
classics today, mairiage takes place at an earlier age But for those who 
aspire to professional status? through a college education, the postpone- 
ment of marriage to the middle twenties and even later very often creates 
a situation fraught with more problems than solutions 

Furthermore, the taboos and the secretiveness which often accom- 
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pany tlie child's legitimate questions only serve to put the subject on a 
mystery ba5is and, thereby, to increase his interest When he finally gets 
the information, or misinfoimalion, it is usually given by some other 
youngster under conditions which arc very likely to warp his outlook on 
the subject and have repercussions on his whole life and particulaily upon 
his later marital adjustment There is no need to accept the Ficudian 
emphasis on sex as the cause of maladjustment to see the validity of this 
viewpoint attempts to ignore sex needs will tend to lead to a warping of 
attitudes m exactly the same way as would the persistent frustration of 
any other powerful need The effect of our present way of dealing with 
the problem of sex can be seen in the unusual interest which ccnteis 
around sc\ stones, in the prudishncss of many adults when matteis of 
sex are discussed as well as in the high incidence of sexual delinquency, 
marital infidelity, and numerous othci social ills It might also be pointed 
out in passing that, just as in the case of the pei son who overeats or who 
eats sweets to excess, sexual piomiscuity very often stems from feelings 
of loneliness and rejection — or from a warped outlook — rather than from 
excessive strength of the sex drive and it seems fair to suspect, for in- 
stance, that the various escapades of the middle-aged Don Juan (male 
or female) piobably stem fiom feelings of insecurity over whether he ox 
she has any sex left lather than from excess uirility 

The need for more KMlistic sex education is fully accepted by 
psychologists, paients, teacheis, cleig)men, and, most of all by marriage 
coiinselois and jinenile court officials Henderson [173], for insta«ice, 
found agreement of teaclms, paiiiits and students on the need of the 
school to help studeiits get sex education but practice lags behind — 
and children sufter the consequence for, as the Kinsey reports [213, 214] 
and other studies indicate, they still get the infoiination»*and many get 
the experience What is needed is not only frank answers to questions 
but a planned sequence of instiuction begun at hojne ancl earlv in grade 
school and continued thioiighout high school Such instiuction should 
fit the level of the child the filth grader might be more inteiested in sex 
as an aspect of science wheieas in high school a jjiiscussion of this sub- 
ject should be slanted toward family living rather thain towaid its bio- 
logical aspects 

The schopl must also provide numerous situations whereby the sex 
drive can be sublimated Boy-girl contacts in the classroom in connettion 
with schoolwork, properly chaperoned dances on scliool premises, co- 
educational spoits where practical, and other nonsexual outlets all serve 
to keep the sex drive under cpntiol It is the wiitcr's belief that the 
coeducational setting of the high school, l^csides promoting heterosexual 
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adjustment which is perhaps the major developmental task of adolescence, 
also decreases the severity of the problems associated wiln the sex drive 
Boy-girl friendships, and even puppy-love expeiiences, undei the super- 
vision of the school help to relieve sexual tensions, particularly if the 
school sponsors a positive program of guidance designed to promote a 
greater understanding of sex in its personal, social, and moral aspects In 
view ()l the ('\tcnt to which the sex diive affects the personal and social 
life of the individual, the school must consider as one of its important 
responsibilities the development on the part of youth of sound attitudes 
toNvaid sex There is, of course, need for a certain amount of repression 
of the sex drive but there is especially a need for its integration as a 
positive driving force within the framework of a self-concept in which 
sexual morality is a dominant value 

The school also needs to concern itself with the personal and social 
aspects of sex such as dating, courtship, being attractive to members of 
the opposite sex, and so on Not onl) aie these important aspects of th(‘ 
individuar'»> total growth for which the school is responsible but, since 
problems in this area very often involve young people much more criti- 
cally than does the academic menu, the school cannot affoid to overlook 
the existence of such problems 

I 

The psychoi ogical needs 

By contrast with the physiological needs which aie generally suffi- 
ciently satisfied as to be of comparative unimpoitance in determining what 
a person docs, the psychological needs aic important detv'iminants of 
behavihr bc’cause they are never completely satisfied Thus, wheuxis 
a person may eat to the point where he cannot touch another bite, hc' 
could never If^ve all the love, the secuiity, or the social recognition he 
would like In fact, since psychological needs are subject to learning, the\ 
are relatively self-pefpetuatiijg Thus, no sooner is the person happv 
over being promoted branch manager than he is unhappy till he becomes 
president of the company It is because psychological needs are relativc'lv 
incapable of complete satisfaction that they.aie so important 

Agam the breakdow^ of these needs becomes, to some extent, a 
matter of persgnal preference Let us divide them as follows 

Need for affection Everyone wants to be able to live in a relation- 
ship of reciprocal warm regard with one or moi e persons and the avcM iige 
child has at least minimum insurance against the total frustration of this 
need in the love of his parents and siblings Later, the love of ones family 
IS no longei sufficient and the mdividival generally tries to extend his 
domain to mclude^ few close ^friends or buddies, then a sweetheart, and 
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eventually a spouse and a family of his own However, it must be realized 
that many children — including a good number living with their parents 
— lack even a home base and feel totally unloved 

Need for belonging Rather closely related to the need for affection 
IS the chikrs need to feel that he is an acceptable and accepted member 
of a gioiip Again, most chilclien find satisfaction for this need at home 
and possibly at school, either in the classroom or on the playground 
How('vei, the nature of the gioup in which they find acceptance is of 
little importance and they can just as easily obtain satisfaction for this 
need by belonging to a gioup of iiilfians The choice of .the gioup, on 
the othci hand, usually is consistent with the individuals sense of values 
and thercfoie has a diiect hearing upon his future personal and social 
adjustment Adults — and paiticula^ly teachers — must, therefoie, be ('spe- 
cially careful to make acceptance by desirable groups within reach of all 
children lest they look foi acceptance in less desnable groups 

The need for affection and that for belonging arc oftem grouped to- 
gether under the heading of emotional security, the importance of which 
is universally recognized, paiticularly in the period of infancy More and 
more, psychologists arc becoming convinced that the emotional sccuiity 
aftoided the child in the first couple of years of life is of crucial im-^ 
poitance in detei mining the adjustments he makes m later years The 
infant, foi instance, has no way of knowing why his bottle is not foilh- 
coming, 01 whv he is not picked up when he cries, he can only f('ar the 
worst He must be able to depend on his woild, to know that the profile 
he clepi nds on will not let him down 

Some p( ople have the mistaken notion that giving an infant what 
lu* wants will spoil him Such an idea is illogical it is just like fearing 
that the child who is given all the food he needs will tun/into a glutton 
unable to coiftiol himself Expeiicnce tells us that it is the cliild who 
never knows when and how much he is going to hiivc for his next me<il 
that goiges himself for fear he may not have enough next time In the 
s<une way, it is the child who is insecure, who is unsure of his acceptance, 
that IS spoiled He is despeiate because he cannot jdepend on his needs 
being satisfied and he is, iheiefore, demanding ^ 

Rathci than making the child spoiled and unable to withstand diffi- 
culty, laising lym in an atmosphere of emotional secuiitv and acceptance 
actually mcToascs his frustration tolerance Moloney [2691, for instance, 
points to the am.izing stability of the Okinawan natives who, on the 
one hand, aie indulged as childien to an extent entirely unknown in our 
culture, and who, on the other liand, were^able to withstand the hard- 
ships of wai (including staivation) as well ^s tvphoons and dread diseases 
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such as leprosy and elephantiasis with a complete absence of crime, of 
psychosomatic difficulties, and an almost complete absence of psychosis 
Before the child can afford to explore, to assume responsibility, to make a 
contribution, he must be secure in his feeling that, should he fail, his status 
is not in jeopardy He needs security within his group Once this security 
IS developed, he can be open and unafraid of criticism or failure and, 
therefore, unafraid of extending his circumference Only then can he 
face his conflicts squarely and use his full capacities to overcome them 
rather than to suppress them only to have them haunt him and inteifere 
with his effoits 

Without question, the developmental task of infancy is the evolve- 
ment of emotional security The child needs to be brought up in an 
emotionally stable and consistent environment in which he experiences 
unconditional love and acceptance Under these conditions, he can aflord 
to expiess his feelings without fear and without guilt so that there is no 
need for evasiveness, repression, hostility, or resentment The youngei 
the child the gi cater is his need for security some people, for instance, 
feel that the advantages from a psychological point of view of keeping 
newborn babies in the mother’s hospital room outweigh the possible 
danger of infection that is involved In the same vein, some psychologists 
advocate breast feeding as a means of developing emotional security 
in the infant however, Orlansky [287] found no diffeience in the sccuiity 
of breast- and bottle-fed babies, suggesting that it is probably a matter 
of the attitude and spirit involved ratlier than of the act itself Ilosp.tals 
are, of course, fully aware of the importance of emotional s/‘eiiiily espe* 
cially in the case of extenjled hospitalization of childien in fact, the 
impersonal atmosphere of hospitals years ago resulted in close to 100 
percent moitaiity among young children hospitalized foi extended per.ixls 
of time [18] The modern emphasis in hospitals on Tender Loving Cine 
IS an attempt to counteract the ill effects of the emotional deprivation of 
patients connected with their hospitalization 

Sharp differences in personality have been found to be associated with 
the emotional treatment the individual receives in infancy it is believed, 
for instance, that the cuddling of mfants leads to the development of a 
personality that is outgoing, generous and trusting while, on the other 
hand, children raised m the cold atmosphere of an orphanage are often 
cold and incapable of close emotional ties Emotional deprivation has 
repercussions in other areas of development as well Goldfarb [140, 141] 
found children living in institutions where displays of affection are limited 
to be restricted in the type of intellectual freedom which might be in- 
volved in creativity and abstraction It is also suggested by such studies 
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as those of Spitz [359] and Widdowson [418], to be discussed in the 
next chapter, that emotional well-being even excits a definite influence 
upon physical growth 

The importance of emotional security has led to considerable atten- 
tion being focused on the status of the home Thus, a number of studies 
have been earned out on bioken homes The White House Conference 
on Children and Youth of 1950 [416] noted that nearly 5 percent of 
children are not living with cither of their parents and nearly twice that 
number arc living with only one paient It is logical to suspect that the 
broken home itself is not as devastating a factoi fiorn tlie standpoiiil 
of the child’s emotional security as is the atmosphere of emotional tension 
and animosity which often attends the dismemberment of a home It 
IS also quite possible that the home in which paients aic not so much 
mariied as simply undivorced may have as bad an effect, if not woise, 
on the child Noi does it follow that even the stable home invaiiablv 
piovides a secure base foi the child in many homes, the child’s need 
for secuiity is frustrated by sibling rivaliy bv pooi family relationships 
such as authoritarianism, by overstiict or overdnclnlgent oi inconsistent 
discipline, by overprotection, and oIIkt undesirable conditions 

Studu's have also been conducted on tlie elicit of woiking mothei> 
on the secuiity of the child In one study [283J at least, it was found that 
better relations existed between parents and their adolescent chilchtn 
when the mothei woiked part time outside the home than when she 
woiked full time or not at all, but inteipietalion of such findings would 
call foi moi>' iijfoimation about the mothei s in the thiee groups bring 
compaied and the conditions that led some to woik outside the home 
Of com sc, the stud)' does not imply that one way to impiove paient- 
child irlationships is to have the mother obtain part-tim^ woik outside 
the home it Minply shows the need for caution against obvious answers 
to complicated pioblems 

The child must also find secuiity in the classioom situation There is 
need foi a c.irefully planned (although not rigid') schedule in which 
eveiy child has a place and for" carefully define^ Iim'its wMlhiu which 
he is to operat(* Limits are especially necessary in the case of the child 
from the autociatic home wlio is likely to be made most^ insecure by a 
high degree of pcimissivencss in the classroom ^ 

Need for achievement Evei)onc hkos to be able to accomplish w'hat 
hr sets out to do and to foci tfiat his accomplishments aie worthwhile 
This need is closely i elated to success, failure, and aspiration, all of 

‘ Just as tlie child from tlu dciWcratic home may be made quite aiiMous by 
autocratic control • 
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which will be discussed in the chapter on motivation It is also closely 
1 elated to such other needs as social recognition and self-es»^eem and 
piobably derives a considerable amount of its potency through condi- 
tioning by reason of the fuss made by paients over the child’s early 
achievements 

Schools often make it difficult for certain children to satisfy their 
need for achievement For the dull child, the possibility of solving all 
the problems assigned, of getting good grades, or of turning out a master- 
piece in English, is relatively remote It is less obvious, but neveitheless 
equally true, that schools often make it difficult for the gifted child to 
obtain a sense of accomplishment Most of the ordinary schoolwoik is so 
infantile to him that he gets no more sense of success at getting the 
work done than the average housewife gets out of hanging out the 
family laundry What he wants is something that will challenge his 
abilities, that will involve real accomplishment, instead he oftc'ii gets 
nothing more out of meeting the requirements of the school than the 
thought of having put in anothci day and having gotten closer to the 
day when he will be called upon to do who knows piobably more 
of the sanie^ Our schools need to and can be made more vital and dynamic 
to the bright, the dull, and the average child it is time tor teachers to 
pay closer attention to the diversification of instruction and assignment 
so that every single child in the classroom is challenged to the level 
of his ability and cxpeiicnce Our schools need to piovide in their cui- 
ricuhim a fair balance between case that conveys no challenge and diffi- 
culty tliat frustrates 

Ndcd fot independence People want to be able to govern their own 
lives, to set out llicii own purposes without intcifeience and compulsion 
This is parlictklarly tiue in America where independence tends to be 
an ideal, but it probably is relatively basic Thus, as staled previously, 
the young child wants to caFby himself, even the baby stiffens when held 
more tightly than he would like Adolescents particularly resent being 
pushed around And so do adultsi But they seem to foigc't this when 
dealing with children, they often lose 'sight of their dignity and subject 
them to the most autocratic and even dictatorial treatment Then they 
wonder why so many of them rebel either openly or more subtly through 
noncooperation or delinquency Schools tend to be ovcrregimented chil- 
dien must not come before a certain time, but must not come late, they 
must march into school at the sound of the bell, throughout the day they 
must change activity at the command of the teacher Even the play period 
is often organized to the point that there, too, children do what the teacher 
says Certainly schools cannot tolerate chaos and confusion but children 
do need a chance to growl And this calls for freedom from overprotec- 
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tion and undue regimentation as well as for ever increasing responsi- 
bility m making and carrying out their own plans 

Need for social recognition This need, sometimes refened to as the 
need for status or approval, concerns the apparently univcisal desire to 
feel that what we arc and what we do is looked upon favoiably by others 
As it applies to children, since so much of their life centers around the 
work of the school, the satisfaction of this need is largely in the hands 
of the teacher and other school personnel and teachers ne(*d to b(* awaie 
of tlieir responsibility in this connection This is especially necessary in 
the grade school where the teacher is not only essentially the sole dis- 
pensei of social recognition but also sets the pattern for other children 
in the class to follow 

The need for social recognition probably results m hirge measure 
from the conditioning the child gets through the praise his parents confci 
upon him when he meets their expectations and it is, in turn, of primary 
impoitance in character formation and in the development of attitudes 
toward oneself It also plays a crucial role in the orientatioi> of the in- 
dividual towaid socially acceptable behavioi— ^generally with resulting 
benefit to both himself and society On the other hand, too strong a need 
for social recognition is likely to icsult in an enslavement of the individual 
to the point where not only (tin he not make h;s best ('ontiibution but he 
thereby, increases the likelihood of his rejection and the need for fuithei 
slavish conformity as a means of obtaining approval Ihis is paiticulaily 
true of adolescents for whom peer approval becomes of such impoitaiicc 
as to cause almost complete conformity in matters of dress, customs, (*tc 
and the more lnsccur^ they are, the more concerned they must be with 
the reactions of others An excessive need for approval is also geneiallv 
involved in the case of the milquetoast or the “faithful dt)g*’ as well as 
in the compulsion even the average person has for keeping up with tlie 
Joneses On the othci hand, persistent tailuie to achieved i ecognition by 
the “desiiable elements” of the social order may lead the individual to 
cease stiiving for their appioval and to show his resentment through 
delinquency and other forms of unacceptable behavior 

Need foi self-esteem The need to feel that what we are and what 
we do conies up to oui own standard is closely related not only to the 
other psychological needs just discussed but also to the self-contcpt and 
the level of aspiiation to be mentioned later What we think of oiu solves 
revolves around our sense of vjflues, our standards of what is right and 
what is wrong, what is adequate and what is inadequate Thus, it our 
past experiences have led us to prize scholarship, mt^iality, or the social 
graces, to fail in these respects is bound to cause frustration of our need 
for self-esteem, visualize, for mstanbe, the ego deflation attending an 
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episode in which the hostess has just spilled a gravy bowl into the lap 
of the guest of honor 

An interesting aspect of the need for self-esteem is that it revolves 
around one’s system of values which is acquired duiing the piocess of 
socialization by means of which society attempts to peipetuate its way 
of life To the extent tliat society is successful m influencing the child 
to internalize its values and standards, he becomes unable to violate the 
social code without automatically fiustiating his own sense of self- 
approval, le, genciating within himscK feelings of guilt To the extent, 
on the other hand, that society is not successful in doing this, he can 
violate the social code without suffering fioin guilt his only concern 
is not getting caught and, if successful in avoiding detection, he may 
actually feel a sense of pride and self-esteem at his cleverness It is also 
tiue that frequently conflicting social pressures cause the individual to 
develop a sense of values that is self -contradictory he may, for example, 
internalize society’s disapproval of both fighting and cowardice — whicli 
may leave diiin little choice in ceitain situations but to experience con- 
flict with respect to one^or the othei of his values The effects of such 
conflicts upon personality adjustment will be discussed in Chapter 16 

Motives as determinants of behavior 

The determination of behavior implies not only the ciicigi/ing oi 
the individual but also the diiecting of his behavioi towaid ccitam 
goals The energizing phase occurs through the operation of intei- 
nal stimuli (We know, for instance, that hunger laises the activity 
level of the organism), but the development of bchavioi that is capable 
of satisfying the diive itself, involving as it does aspects external to the 
organism, is essentially a matter of learning A distinction has to be made, 
therefore, between the inner stimuli (such as the conti action of the 
stomach walls iii the case of hunger) and the external stimuli (such as the 
odor or sight of food, which are instrumental in arousing food-seeking 
behavior) Thus, whereas inner conditions cneigizc the individual and 
make him recepfivc to external stimuli, it is vciy often the latter that 
lead to behavior which is appropiiatc liom the standpoint of the need 
involved This is particularly evident in the case of sex where sexual 
arousal is probably keyed to a gi eater extent to external stimuli than 
to the state of the sex drive itself, but it is eiiually true (hat appetite is 
often aroused more by the thought, sight, or odor of food than by actual 
hunger 

The term motive is generally used to include both the inner condi- 
tions that make the individual^ receptive to exteinal stimulation and the 
learned behavior jxattems by means of which he strives to satisfy his 
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needs Consequently, it is probably moie correct to speak of the sex 
motive, foi instance, as a basic detciminant of behavior rather tlian the 
sex (bive Likewise, although the discussion so far has related to motives 
as conliasted to drives (or physiological needs), the same would pertain 
to motives as opposed to psychological needs Thus, one does not seek 
affection but, because of his previous expeiiences, comes to seek the 
affection of ceitain individuals Jn the same way, he docs not seek social 
approval but lather appioval ('f ccitain poisons and it is piobably better 
to think of social approval as it influences behavior as a motive rather 
than a need 

That learning plays an important part in determining behavior is 
.ilso evident fiom a consideialion of the role played in this connection 
by habit motives As a lesiilt of past cxpciicncts, including society’s 
delibeiate attempt to regiment him in its way of life, the mdividual 
cmeiges with a set of \Mlues that constitutes what is generally known as 
the self-concept, an idea which is of fundamental iinpoitance from the 
standpoint of behavior and which will be discussed at soibc length later 
in the chaptei Incoipoiated in this concept qf self arc a* number of 
dominant values and ideals but also a large s\ stein of habits which exert a 
stiong governing influence upon his bchavioi Thus, a person accustomed 
to smoking a cigaiottc aflei dinner will ha\c,a need to have a smoke 
and IS likely to feel most uncomfoi table if he cannot do so In other 
woids, the hibil, v'hich piobably had a basis in some need at one 
tune, nc'w supeisedcs the original need and becomes a need m ^its 
owm light Hi^ implications of this concept for educational practice arc 
obvious if the tcachc^ edn encouiage clnldien to develop such “habits 
as those of pcisislencc, hard work, and honesty, these will become self- 
sustaining to the extent that they result in tension rcductior** But teachers 
must remember that bad habits — as well as desiiable habits — opeiate as 
habit motives* 


Satisfying Needs 

Problems in satisixing nlids 

Needs arc'ieasonablv specific, but the go.ds sought fm their satis- 
faction vaiy from poison to ]ieis(fli and ev'cn witliin the same poison fiom 
lime to time' Thus, hungei may cause one to seek bioad, meat, or cake 

“In view of the general iicccplaiicc of tlitf terms dritc and need in the 
psycliological liter iture, they will be used interchangeably throftghout this text with 
the tirm molitc e\cn though at times the litter in ly be more ttchmcally correct 
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depending to as great an extent on the choice he has made and the tastes he 
has developed as it does on the availability of each Once he sets out to get 
a steak, there is likely to be some degree of involvement which will cause 
him to go to considerable trouble to obtain the steak despite the fact 
that other equally good foods are moie readily available In this con- 
nection, as staled above, habits, by providing some satisfaction, play a 
big part in the goals selected, even to the point of having the individual 
conlinue seeking goals that are detrimental in the long run 

Behavior is not a simple case of satisfying a single need At all times, 
the individual is besieged with a multitude of needs, on one side, and of 
goals through which thc^se needs can be satisfied, on the other Since 
he cannot attend to all these needs nor attempt to reach all goals at 
once, he must, perforce, be selective Thus, at one time, he may have a 
need for rest but also a need for social recognition which he could satisfy 
through the attainment of good grades — c'xcept that the latter call for 
work Likewise, he may have to choose between the approval of his peers 
and the approVal of his paients and teachers In school, the child often 
has to chooSe between s^itisfying his need through achicwcrnent in school 
work or thiough outside activities — and, parenthetically, too often school- 
work comes out second be2l to almost any competing activity from spoits 
to just hanging around iIiq drugstore We just have not sold our students 
on school activities as an effective vehicle through which they can ob- 
tam satisfaction for their needs In fact, the older they get the less 
th^ tend to rely on schoolwork in this connection except peihaps in 
terms of rather vague long-range goals This touches upon the subject 
of motivation which will be discussed in a latef chflpter 

Whereas aomo of the individuals needs and goals may tend to rc- 
infoice each other — achievement generally leads to social recognition and 
to self-esteem — there are times when they are in direct conflict, e g , the 
child who has to choose between the approval of his teacher and accept- 
ance by his peers Similarly, our values often run counter to some of our 
basic needs, e g , the ideal of sex morality and the satisfaction of the sc\ 
drive In fact, as'wc have seen, our own values may be self-contradictory, 
for example, the middle-class view of fighting as degrading and at 
the same time^the ideal o^braveiy Generally, these conflicts are resolved 
by having one value of greater dominance than the others and by ra- 
tionalizing the violation of the latter — often not without some feelings 
of guilt ’ • 

Since at no time can the individual attend to any more than a small 
fraction of his many needs, he must always be selective — his choiee of 
behavior being dictated by s*uch factors as the nature of the competing 
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needs, the severity of their frustration, the attractiveness of the goals as 
evaluated on the basis of past experience, and, of course, the reality of 
the situation Thus, normally, thirst would take precedence over the 
need for independence but, if the tliirst is not too severe, the individual’s 
behavior might be dictated by the latter, particularly if past experience 
has made it a dominant value in his life It would also be expected tliat 
behavior would change with lime as the situation and the relative strength 
of needs change and as he Icains new ways of satisfying them 

Maslow [254] proposes an mteiesting hierarchy in the prepotency of 
needs and the degree to which the needs at each level are satisfied Start- 
ing with a classification of needs into [a] physiological, [b] safely (in- 
cluding routine, consistency, and secuiity), [c] lov(‘, [d] esteem, and 
[e] self-actiiahzation, he suggests that normally the individual cannot 
consider a given need unless tlie needs higher up on the seah* are leason- 
ably satisfied Thus, allhough certain leversals in the hieiarcliy may occur 
as a result of past experiences, he usually will not attend to Ins love needs 
until his physiological and safety needs are adequately nu't Jt follows 
from this airangcnient that whcieas the physiological needs may b(' met 
nearly 100 percent, each level will be satisfied to a lesser degree and the 
last on the list, the need for scdf-actuahzation, may go relatively un- 
satisfied This theory, then, supports the contenfion that the physiological 
needs which in our culture, tend to be lelatively unimpoitant from the 
standpoint of determining behavior could become of tieinendous impor- 
tance in a diffcicmt setting , 

Satisfying one’s needs is bound to involve a ceitain amount of diffi- 
culty If thcic were eiTougTi satisfiers for all — if everyone could bc^ presi- 
dent, iich, and married to the most wondcifu! person — then even the 
poor would have a million and all that goes with it But su/h ideal situa- 
tions are not •found generally at least, the satisf«iclion of ones needs 
IS far from being automatic and assured Wc aie constaillly being frus- 
trated by the elements such as ram and cold bv prejudices, by social 
regulations, by peisonal limitations Even the taking of food is governed 
by nuineious restrictions ranging from the unavailability of ceitam foods 
to rules and legulations dictating what, when, wheie, and how they are 
to be eaten 

, * 

It IS also true that ceitam individuals have a great deal mOre diffi- 
culty than others in satisfying their needs The reasons feir this are .nu- 
merous and varied some pc ople*are less endowed with assets than others, 
some have learned ineffective ways of satisfying their nceck and are 
unable to graduate to more effective pioceduies Furtheimore, needs 
have to be satisfied within the framewoik^cif the situation in which the 
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individual finds himself and the demands it makes upon him, and ob- 
viously some people find themselves in environments that arc particulaily 
severe or perhaps simply incompatible with their make-up In general, 
the more a person deviates from the average in any respect, the moie 
likely he is to have difficulty in satisfying his needs The child who is too 
fat, tall, short, bright, or dull, who matures very caily or late tends to 
have special problems Haggeity [161] found that the incidence of un- 
desirable behavior plotted against IQ formed a soit of U-curve, that is, 
the frequency with which it occurred was higher foi both the dull and 
the bright than it was for those of more average intelligence 

The dull child is paiticulaily likely to have difficulty in satisfying 
his needs Fioin the fiist day he comes to school, he finds endless frustra- 
tion If he does not achieve in the area of leading, for instance, his 
teacher may show disappoiiilmi'nl and annovance leading him to feel 
unloved and unaccepted, his paienls may also show concern and pei- 
haps make unfavoiable compaiisons with his siblings or the boy down 
the street » Tension resulting from the frustration of tliesc needs will 
force him to look for other ways in which tlicy Ctin b(' satisfied If he 
has assets in other areas, all may be well He may be physically superior 
to the othcT children oi he may possess some skill which will give him 
a sense of achievement and of self-esteem as well as promote his ac- 
ceptance by his peers By thinking of himself as an athlete, foi instance, 
and rationah/ing that academic work is of little importance, he can 
satisfy his needs thiough athletics and shrug off his failure in school- 
work However, to the extent that he may be relatively lading in ability 
m"ino^ areas, he will find it more and more diflicitlt to locate some way 
in which he can satisfy his needs and may eventually hit upon some form 
of delinquency as a last resort 

Another group which finds greater difficulty than the average in 
satisfying nced^i is the physically handicapped Depending on the natuie 
of the handicap, those who have this problem may encountei difficulty 
in gaining acceptance since they may not be able to associate with others 
and establish friendships through play and ordinary activities This may 
be especially serious in adolescence when dating and dancing become 
an important aspect of teen-age behavior The difficulty may be ag- 
gravated by their having remained immature as a result of coddling and 
unwise handling and, of course, the problem becomes more serious when 
coupled with other deficiencies, such as dullness, which cut off otlicr 
avenues of compensation The teacher can often help them to build 
strengths and to accept or work with their handicaps, especially when 
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these center around ugliness, facial disfiguration and the like, wheic the 
attitude toward a handicap is moie iinpoitant than the handicap itself 

Many other gioups of children find it relatively difficult to satislx 
their needs Among these might be mentioned [a] childien whose home 
situation causes them embariassment Teen-agers ai(‘ paiticnlaily af- 
fected by such things as povcity, the foreign backgiound of parents, un- 
necessary restiictions or old-fashioned ideas regaidiiig dating, and gen- 
erally any other factor which makes them “diflercnt,” and thcieby laisi's 
the possibility of divided loyalties and conflict, [b] childicn who have 
been ill for lelativelj long peiiods of time and who, as a result, have 
been prevented from leaining effective ways of satisfying their needs, 
and [c] children whose parents’ illness or other condition puts an extia 
burden on them 

In all the cases we have mentioned, it should be noted that the con- 
ditions described are only ohslaclcs m the palli of the normal satisfaction 
of ones needs and, to the c\tcnl that they cut off an avenue in which 
thi'se needs could be met, tlicy force the child to look clse^vhcre As moie 
of the usual socially accejitablc outlets are denied the chilrf hc' is more 
likely to lesort to unacceptable behavior Nevertheless, these obstacles arc 
only indiiectly responsible foi such unac c ('jltablc behavioi and many 
individuals with equally severe obstacles achic>{e excellent adjustment 

The school and the child’s needs 

The school cannot be expected to undo all the harm which befalls 
childien anc] to prevent all maladjuslment and dclincjiieney Neser- 
theless, it docs have fi d<?fimto responsibility in seeing that every chid 
gets at least a minimum amount of satisfaction foi his needs Not onlj^ 
IS pupil adjustment one of the primary objectives of mocjein education 
but the sch(X)l must considei pupil needs if foi no other ic ason than that 
failiiie to do so soon results in disiuption of classioom activities and harm 
to othei childien Fuithermore, it must be noted tliat the school is pei- 
petually bunging into focus the dcgiee to which childien aie meeting 
the demands made upon them Thus, the child may not know' he is dull 
till he enters giadc one bat, once he eniolls the scliool does not let him 
forget it Feitheimoie, since so much of his life lexolves aiound the w'oik 
of the classroom, a great deal oPhaim can be done if it is not conscious 
of its effects upon him 

Teacheis must piovidc eac4i child woth oppoi tiinities for satis^mg 
his needs in socially desirable ways The child who boasts as a way of 
gaming social iccognition needs to be shown how he can giatify the 
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same need more lealistically and more constructively If he has special 
limitations that make it difficult for him to do so, the teacher should 
be alert to situations in which he can gam status Thus, an overage boy 
might be appointed custodian of the baseball equipment or appointed 
to the school safety patrol Likewise, the child who misbehaves m an 
attempt to satisfy certain needs must be helped in selecting more ac- 
ceptable and effective ways of filling these needs A good teacher should 
be able to find a dozen ways within the framework of the activities of 
the school — and even within schoolwork itself — in which this can be 
done A wi'll-oiganized co-curricul.ir program incorpoiating diversified 
gioup activities has tremendous possibilities m providing need reduc- 
tion for children who find this difficult within the moie restricted phases 
()1 classroom work Beaumont and Macombei [29], for instance, feel 
it IS as indefensible to bar a student from sports because of a low 
acadcMiuc aveiage as it would be to bar him from geometry till his batting 
aveiage comes up to pai 

Sympathetic undeistanding on the pait of the teacher is essential He 
should realise that childfcn do not misbehave simply to annoy him but 
rather because the) do not know of beltei ways of satisfying their needs 
Ihcy arc simply calling for hc'lp and he should consider it a challenge 
not an affront When chilc^ien appear under tension, he should be partic- 
ularly careful nol to aggravate the situation but rather to piovide them 
with the sc^cunt) and understanding they need It is iinpoitant that the 
te»\cher know his pupils, that they be able to count on him whc'ii all 
others have dest'ilcd them” He should, by his behavior, ^convince his 
pupils, individually and collt'ctively, that they .iie*\vanted and accepti'd 
foi w^hat they ar(\ foi they nc’ed this security if they are to f('el free to 
e\peiimcnt in^ibellfT ways of need satisfaction This is espicially true of 
childic'n with unhappy home backgioiinds who have to depend so 
much moie on the teachei s understanding and acceptance It is som('- 
times hard to iinelerstanel why certain children should have to behave 
as thev do but, appaicntly, they have learned thiough past experiences 
to gam some gratification through then behavior and they may be too 
insecuie to exploie foi better ways even punishment may be rewarding 
if that is the only way to‘gam attentionl Thus, it is necessary to under- 
stand both the child’s past as well as his present situation 

,The teacher is only human He too has needs to satisfy and he is 
in a position to attempt to satisfy them at the expense of his pupils 
For example, the teacher s need for status may make it rough on some 
of the children with a similar problem This is especially so m the 
case of the maladjusted teacher who has so many needs he is des- 
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perately trying to satisfy. Actually, in view of the mutual mtcrdependence 
of teacher and pupils, an cnliglitcncd attempt at satisfying each other’s 
needs would be of advantage to botli In this, the teacher must set the 
pattern 


The Self-Concept 

Nature and importance 

An idea which has received great emphasis ui modern psychological 
writings, particulaily in the field of clinical work but whose significance 
has not been fully appreciated by teachers is that of the self-concept 
Originally piopos(*cl by Lecky [233] and adopted by Rogeis [309] as tlie 
keystone of his system of nondirective counseling, this concept is prob- 
ably of ecjual importance in the area of ediiCtition particularly in the 
more personal aspc^cts such as motivation, pin poses, goals ancl^a'djuslmcnt 
which, in the final analysis, are the foundations •upon which scliool and 
out-of-school success and failure must ultimately rest It s\ould be well 
for teachers to become acquainted with this all-impoi tant i(k*a 

Lecky s basic premise is that all of an lAchviduars values are or- 
ganized into a single system, the nucleus of which is the mdivicluars 
valuation of himself As the individual undeigoes new (‘xpc'i lences and 
new values aie submitted to him, he accepts or it'jects them in terms 
of their compatibility or incompatibility with his piesent evaluation of 
himself lie, thereby/ maintains his individuality and a\oids conflict 
Thus, the one fundamental nc^ed of the individual may be said to be his 
need to dewelop and to maintain a iinihed mental oiganiza/ion The self- 
concept may best be consideied in teiins of attitudes toward oneself 
just as a person, as a result of expeiience, foims attUudes — such as piej- 
udices which he not only organizes into a self-consistent sjstem but also 
defends against attack, even if this calls for disiegaid or foi reinleipu'ta- 
tion of the evidence — so the person, also as a iesu\l of his cxpciiences 
forms attitudes toward himself All attitudes aie important determinants 
of behavior, as we shall see, but attitudes towai d self are, cit course, on ei 
so much more }^asic than those in which the peison is less ego-invol\ed 
and they are, therefore, correspondingly more potent in determining Ins 
behavior 

The building of the self-concept is a slow piocess gi owing but of the 
reaction of parents and others to, the child s^early behavior It is, thcie- 
fore, closely related to the need for approval and lecog-nition and to the 
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need for solf-estcem, i e , the individual is constantly stiiving to enhance, 
or at I(\ist to safcguaid, his self-image agamst attack If the mother gets 
anc;TV at the babv, punishes him for wiongdoings, rejects him, and cm- 
pbasi/es (he “bad baby” aspects while she is training him, he gets to 
conceive of himself as bad As new expeiiences follow, he tends more 
and more to evaluate each new situation from the point of view of the 
geneializations alu'ady foimed Thus, the school child who fa'ls to learn 
a given subject and who is berated by his teacher for his stupidity gets 
to sec llu school as an unpleasant place and himself as stupid He then 
intciprcts lutnie occuiiences m the school situation m this light and 
gives even the most wcll-intcntioned gesture of any teacher the “What’s 
the catch reception and he rejects all new material on the piejudgrnent 
that he is stupid and could not learn it even if he tried As he becomes 
convinced of this, he gives liis environment less and less of a chance to 
tieat him diffcicntly and, therefoic, gets more and more confirmation 
of his acfpiiicd opinion and forces himself deeper and deeper into the 
same grocjve 

In apparent contiadiction to the idea of the self aie the findings of 
the Hartshorne and May stiiclv of deceit [168] m which no gcncial factor 
of hone sly was found Thus, in this mucli-quolc'd study, it was found 
that a child who che«itcc^ in one situation did not always clieal in an- 
other, although an outside obsciver might have expected liim to They 
concluded that behavioi is specific, that the individual is essentially lack- 
ing in basic momentum that would kc'cp him within the fiamework of a 
consistent patti'in of bc'has ioi — a position w^hicli is contra’’) to the con- 
sistency postulated by Lcckv It is also a position which is difficult to 
accept The key to the pioblem lies m the fact that it is only to the 
outside obsei*vei tli.it the child’s behavior is unpicdictable as for the 
child, his bchavioi stems from and is goveined by a set of values arianged 
in a definite liieiaicby of prepotency Thus, to use a differimt c cample, 
an individual might pocket money dropped on the sidi'walk by an 
unknown peison but would not think of keeping money that he knew 
had been lost bv an acquaintance The explanation of this inconsistency 
m behavior lics‘m the fact that loyalty is an iinjiortant value for the in- 
dividual in question but honesty is not In the latter case, he behaves in 
an honest fashion, not because he is honest but ratbci because he is loyal 
and his sense of loyalty takes precc*dence over his mtcH'st in the money 

Since most situations to which the individual must react are com- 
plex, they bring into play a multiplicity of motives and value-continua in 
n-dimensional space reinforcing and interfering with each other in dif- 
ferent degrees In every case, the dominant value-obstacle-goal situation 
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prevails and this is logical from the standpoint of the individual But 
the outside observer, attempting to predict the behavior without unclei- 
standing the system of values by which it is governed, may well see 
nothing but chaos and hapha/ardness And the moic dilleient the system 
of values to which two individuals subscribe, the less they can make sense 
out of each other s behavior The average citizen may, foi example, have 
difficulty in appreciating the standard of honor among criminals Like- 
wise, teacheis and children fiom different environmental levels mav be 
enliiely confused by each others behavior 

Behavior is much too complex to be undei stood in t^rms of super- 
ficial traits such as honesty which are the pioduct of multiple causation 
it must be considered from the standpoint of its undiMlyint^ foundation 
Individuals aie self-consistent but not necessarily socially consistent The 
child who cheats at one time and not at anotjicr mav be self-consistent 
it his dominant values center around ihc attainment of a go )d schoListic 
record he has to cheat whenever the getting of good giades is in ]t*opardy 
(»v(*n though fie may prefer not to cheat when he is assurccl f)f a good 
grade without having to rcsoit to cheating If, m his system of values, 
he placed honesty above having a high scholastic i(‘coid he would 
sooner fail than cheat, although he might clu*at m othei situations in • 
whicli the choice is bctwc'en lionc^stv and soiae other value which he 
treasures more or in which a number of values paired together might 
outweigh the value he places upon honesty In such a case, he woidd 
have to rationalize Ins dishonesty oi sufler feelings (/I gnill In geiicifil 
the individual, will act in accordance with his donnUiint values, whethei 
or not society appiove? of'his methods, even if he has to pav the’pifcV 
for his transgressions of the social code But when inconsistencies in his 
self-concc'pt Iciid him to violate one of his own dominant *v dues while 
acting in accoscl with some of his other values, he is m trouble fiom a 
psychiatric point of view, le, he is in need of help in ihlegiating his 
system of values so as to avoid intcrnid conflict 

Whereas the young child is relatively neutial at first as to the kind 
of concept he builds for himself — Since he has no point of rcleicnce — 
he becomes piogiessively less free in his choice of the cxpeiienccs he 
assimilates or of the interpretation he places upon them ^n oider tli.it 
they may be assimilated without causing confusion and conflict ‘so each 
new experience is important not only for itself but because it forms die 
basis for accepting or rejecting fliture expeiicnces As a result, the in- 
dividual’s behavior is not governed by the physical aspects of the situa- 
tion m which he finds himself but, by his perceptions as altered in tcims 
of his previous experiences, and he becoipps progressLvelv more "in a 
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rut,” depending more and more upon past habits and past patterns of 
bchavioi ^ 

The self-concept has tremendous implications m terms of the de- 
velopment of the individual In fact, this concept stands at the core of 
what a person does and does not do as can be attested to by clinicians as, 
day by da) , they deal with people who, in a desperate attempt to main- 
tain their organization of a unified self, continue m useless and dan- 
gerous modes of behavior without being able to snap out of them The 
usefiiliK'ss of this concc{it is not restricted to abnormal cases, the laws 
of psychology^ cover the adjusted as well as the maladjusted Thus, in 
the classroom, the boy who conceives himself as a good student cannot 
do poor woik for to do so would be to inboduce a conflict with his 
dominant values In the same way, the child who has built an ideal of 
himself as moral and righteous can be depended upon to try to live up 
to that ideal for to violate it would lead to feelings of worthlessness and 
guilt It may even cause such distress that an individual will commit 
suicide, a^ did the father m the play, “All My Sons ” By the same token, 
the person who views himself as a slick operator has to live up to that 
reputation and the jailing of youthful offenders often docs nothing more 
than to give them a view of themselves as tough — by which standard 
they then proceed to live. This point is well stated by Anderson [9] as 
follows 


The pattern of life of every individual is a living out of his 
self-image People can be counted on to behave according 
to their own patterns This consistency is not voluntaiy or de- 
liberate, but compulsive, and generally is outside of awareness 

Of mtere.st m this connection is the concept of will power often used 
to explain behavior as it relates to the values of the social order It is 
sometimes said, for example, that the person who docs right exercises 
will power while the peison who fails to do what is expected of him is 
said to be lacking in will power Actually, as pointed out by Jones [199], 
to attribute diffci cnees in moral conduct to differences in will power is 
to “do httle mojre than restate the problem ” In fact, such a distinction 
is misleading Moral conduct, like all behavior, is governed according to 
the prepotency of motives and values Different people simply have 
different dominant values and, therefore, different goals which they 
strive to attain with equal compulsior, be the) in the area of sex or 
self-respect It is^ of course, possible to change dominant values to the 

*This tendency of habits, once developed, to perpetuate themselves is referred 
to as “canalization*^ by Gardnei' Murphy and as “functional autonomy” by Gordon 
Allport 
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point of avoiding previous failings but that is not increasing will power 
it is simply substituting new values of a higher level of acceptability 
In fact, character formation is largely a matter of helping the child to 
form a self-image m which the dominant values are those accepted by 
society, thereby promoting in him an ability to “resist temptation” and 
to do what is “right” The same idea is expressed by Beaumont and 
Macomber [29] who state that once social approval of ones activities be- 
come the dominant need, the individual wall have a “stiong” character 
Thus, the child, the teacher, the civic leader, and the thief, all have rela- 
tively the same needs and each is striving to mamtain his^sclf-image in- 
tact they simply have different goals and display different behavior be- 
cause they have different dominant values 

The concept of self is not restricted to attitudes and adjustment but is 
as pertinent in the area of academic learning Whenever learning incor- 
porates self-involvement, the learner has no choice but to learn if he is to 
avoid conflict On the other hand, as reading clinicians know, the cliild 
who secs himself as a nonreader (or nonspeller) has a reputation to main- 
tain just as ho would maintain a reputation of being loyal or honest He 
sees no need to impiove, m fact, he does not want to improve for to do so 
would destroy his concept of himself and lead to conflict It is a sad truth, 
that many people have sold themselves the idea of their being failures or 
just aveiage achievers thereby cheating themselves out of the success that 
could be theirs under conditions of more positive thinking The authoi, 
for example, is often concerned at the number of graduate students wJio 
enroll in his class in educational statistics fully convinced that thev are 
mathematical morons and* who then proceed to confirm thcar beliefs "l5y 
working at half-steam or by attempting to proceed in d disoiganj7(*d 
fashion The sclf-coneept may also be very much involve 11 in cases of 
stuttering 

In view of its importance in determining what^ child will and will 
not do, the necessity of having children build a positive self-concept is 
obvious Furthermore, since the type of self-concept which tlie child de- 
velops is dependent to a ^reat extent upon the wm^ his expeiienccs en- 
hance his self-esteem, the leactions toward him of adults — ('specially 
adults in authority — are of special importance Yet, adults ^ippaumtly on 
the assumption, that the more vigorously thev bat the child dowm, the 
higher he wall bounce, often go out of their wdv in dc'slioying his exm- 
fidence in himself By conslantly*nagging and failing him they only suc- 
ceed in convmcing him that he is stupid, worthless, oi that he is*a trouble- 
maker and lead him to proceed tctconfiim that viewpoint by his behavior 
Cultural groups also may lead to the forryation of self-concepts which 
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interfere with the work of the classroom and, at times, even with develop- 
ment of behavior which is m line with the general code of society The 
concept of self as he-men among boys of ccitain cnviionmcnts often 
implies a lejcction of schoolwork as sissy stuff and, therefore, inconsistent 
with being lough 

Theie is need to set the curriculum more in line with the self-concept 
of students tlian it is at present Some authorities feel that the fact that 
boys in om schools tend to have a rougher time than girls — they fail more 
often, get lowei grades, and get into tiouble moie fiequently — is proba- 
bly due to conflict with a masculine self-concept as much as it is to such 
factors as tlieii later development As early as the turn of the century. 
Ay ICS [15] pointed to the over-femmimzation of our schools and the result- 
ing difficulties It cieated for boys Boys are expected to be he-men, and 
yet the bo)^ in grade one, as pointed out by Lecky, must stand before his 
companions and read in a loud voice that “the little red hen goes cluck, 
cluck, cluck, 01 somelliing ecjuafly inconsistent with his views of mascu- 
line value*') ” We expect boys to be lugged individualists but schools are 
identified with the femiwine pattern of conformity and, in fact, often con- 
formity to the habits and values which women — since many teachers are 
women — have found satisfying in their case Even certain subjects which 
they may have to take (&g, pootiy, typing, shorthand, and drama) may 
well have an annoying tone of fcnumnity to some bo>s 

Along the same lines, Davis and his colleagues [88, 107, 108] present 
the view that we cause children from the lower socio-economic levels to 
underestimate their abilities by presenting them in school •with mateiial 
and tasks which aie inconsistent with the values of their cultuie and fail- 
ing them when, as a consequence, their work is not up to par, we lead 
them to belieVe they are lailures Once they become convinced of this, a 
VICIOUS ciicle sets in and makes it impossible foi them to succeed It is also 
likely that report cajds followed by condemnation at home* actually re- 
duces, ratlicT than increases, academic output on the pait of below aver- 
age students This is especially true of children from tlie lower classes foi 
wdiom laziness and ijnder-achievemenf in school often stem from the con- 
flict between being intelligent and not being a sissy — a conflict which can 
be resolved rqost eflectively by not trying 

It IS a safe rule that we, as teachers, can get moie oujt of a student — 
and lead him to get more out of himself — by building him up thiough en- 
couragement than we can by destroying him We need to stress the posi- 
tive, stress the fact that we expect him to succeed rather than give the 
impression we would be surpiised if hf did It is particularly important 
that the childs first attempt^ at a given task be successful, among his 
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early experiences in school, for instance, should be that of success in 
learning to read Of course, some degree of failure is sooner or later in- 
evitable, but it should not be introduced too soon — nor for tliat matter, too 
often The child faced with umeahstie goals or impossible demands will 
either have to incorpoiale failure as part of his self-image or avoid conflict 
between failure and his idea of himself as clever by being unmteiestcd 
This pattern is f.ir too common m oni schools many students who might 
not be able to set the world on fire but who could do respectable woik if 
they were encouiagcd aic foiced by repealed failure to adopt an '1-can- 
but-I-don’t-want-to” attitude they cannot allow themsc'lves to liy be- 
cause they would be involved in a self-conflict if they failed after having 
tried Thus, a rigid “maintenance of standards” policy very often defeats 
its own purpose 

Rarely do people concede that they are complete failines Geneially, 
they give in on some fiont relying all the moie stiongly on other fionts to 
help them maintain their self-respect Thus, a child may abandon tiying 
to become a scholar and concentrate on being an athlete hte ma) then ra- 
tionalize that it isnl desnable to be a brain, th^t only sissies do well in 
school What he is doing is building a somewhat difloient concept of hmi- 
sell to fit m with what he can do Ihis is, of course, possible only when, 
the self-concept is relalivcl)' unformed and wlv'ii the shift is sufficiently 
slight to be assimilated as consistent with the cunent self 

Die child’s self-image does not ahvavs agiee with realitv oi with the 
adults concept of him Distention of lealitv is, of coiuse, a jiotcntial dan- 
ger in the ca’ie of all attitudes but the dangei is coiicspondmgly grcatei 
whc'n the attitudes in ^ues’lion i elate to the self Thus, m oiclei to defMd 
himself against conflict, the child may blame the teacher for his academic 
failuie and continue thinking of himself as academically c^mipetent He 
may even piojrct his inadccjuacies onto otheis and despise them wdiile he 
feels superior as a result The school, by fencing the^ child’into nurneious 
activities by which he can evaluate himself, plays an impoitant part in the 
child’s foimation of a self-image — although a good beginning has alrcacl\ 
been made by the time he c oines to-school The schocil ought to make sure 
that his self-concept is lealislic so that he will avoid later maladjustment 
for not only must there be consistency within the self but theie nnist 
also be consistency with c\tcrnarreality 

The extent to which a person can shift his concept of self to fit «the 
realities of the situation depends* on the nature of the shift and the flexi- 
bility of the current self-image Thus, a peison who views himself as a 
scholcU' and who ahvays has tlioiight of carrvmg on a family tradition of 
scholarship will have difflciiltv in rcjectinjg scholarship to become cui 
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athlete If, however, his parents are too insistent and cause him to feel he 
IS disappointing them, he may welcome the shift This problem will be 
discussed in a later section 

Relation to percipiton 

The self-concept beats directly upon the topic of perception In an 
attempt to avoid conflict with inconsistent ideas, one sees only what 
he wants to see and hears only what he wants to hear Thus, percep- 
tion IS selective we see only those things which are in line with oui 
motives and goals, in other words, the extemal situation is always inter- 
pieted in teims of internal forces The girls in the classroom mav, foi 
instance, have much better perception of the boys than of the prob- 
l(*ms in algebra the teacher is trying so desperately to present In the 
same way, the hunter being chased by a bear is more likely to perceive 
a tiee or a pond of water than he is the grass or the birds As Combs 
suggests [69], one has only to go shopping with his spouse to appreciate 
the extent to which ones self-concept detci mines what one peiceives 
Furthciinore, not only is perception selective, it is often definitely incor- 
rect as a result of distortions brought about by our motives and our self- 
image thus, a young man who views himself as quite a girls’ choice must 
visualize his best girl frie;id as pretty, attiactive, sought aftei, and that 
IS exactly what he sees l.ater, he may wonder how he could have been so 
blind but, by then, unless he has changed his self-concept, he is probably 
repeating the same erroi with another Our enemies are often seen as 
sneaky oi even of a ciiminal type when, by objective standards they ma\ 
bo 'quite passable fn the same way, our perception of the student’s mis- 
behavioi is coloied to a considerable extent by our like or dislike of him 
Our concx'ption of Khrushchev varies considerably with whether we were 
born in Leningrad or in Brooklyn, oui view of the Taft-Hartlcy bill de- 
pends also on whether we are a worker, a labor leader, a personnel man- 
ager, or an employer One study [235] has shown that, after a discussion 
presenting both the advantages and the bmitations of communism, pro- 
communists lemcTnbercd more of the procommunistic ideas while anti- 
communists recalled more of the anticommunistic arguments All of which 
suggests that the old adage “seeing is believing,” might be closer to the 
truth when stated in reverse — “believing is seeing” 

Another aspect of selective perception concerns the situation in 
which a person is made anxious by the demands of the occasion To the 
extent that fear is allowed to continue over long periods of time or that 
intense fear occurs, rigidity in approach — generally known as tunnel vi- 
sion or, m gestalt terminology as a narrowing of the perceptual field — sets 
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in, which makes him mcapable of seeing or trying anything new [231] 
The child, for example, whose needs for belonging aie severely frus- 
trated becomes completely unable to do anything constiuctive and, in- 
stead, peisists in antisocial behavior or in criticizing others, which only 
serves to accentuate his rejection He is so busy warding off conflict and 
anxiety that he has no time and energy left to devote to a constiuctive 
attempt to solve his problem But, since he cannot stand doing nothing 
about it, he continues in a way which, even though it provides temporary 
and paitial satisfaction, is not in his best interest from the standpoint of 
long-term adjustment 

Changing iiih SELt -concept 

An important point to consider is the question as to whether a per- 
son can alter this pattern The answer is anjobvious, “Yes^” Despite the 
fact that the self-image tends to pcipctuate itself through the selectivity 
it e\ei CISC'S over the experiences it inlcgiates or i ejects, a human beings 
ideas conccinmg himself and the mi'aning the environment has for him 
aie constantly undergoing revision and reorganization Whereas older 
views tend to cause the rejc'ction of new ideas which are incompatible, 
the new gradually erode and cause a shift in tlie old In the noimal per-, 
son, this piocess is harmonious and gradual bivt for the insecure person, 
it may lead to a complete disorganization of behavior to the point of mak- 
ing unified attack on problems impossible 

A more pertinent issue therefore, is that concerning the conditions 
undcT which .a peison can change his self-concept The answer to this 
question lies in the edheept of peimissiveness upon which Rogers* [311] 
bases his nundiicclive counseling Thus, in a pcimissive atinosj^here, the 
individual can affoid to change, to reconsidi'i pciceptions* and to inte- 
giale them for^ under such conditions, he is lice from having to cling to his 
values lest lie be caught deh'nseless in the middle gf a cilsis Ticatment 
of clinical cases definitely indicates that only after the client comes to see 
that there is no threat can he leconsider situations which he had originalh 
1 ejected as inconsistent with his cifrrent self-evaluatjpn and, upon recon- 
sideration, organize and mtegiate them into his system of values, icad- 
juslmg the older views if nccessaiy , 

Nondirective counseling is based on the piemise that adjustment has 
been secured when llu client lecognizes the inconsistent ideas, accepts 
them on his own, and integiates them Having accepted as his own some 
of the feelings, views, and adjustments that pi eviously conflicted with his 
self-concept, he is free to devote, himself wholehearledly to the solution 
of his problems The counselor, in this sitiij^tioii, is convinced of the ego- 
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integrative forces within the individual and of the fact that therapy will 
be successful when the client realizes his capacity for rcoigani/ation IIis 
responsibility is that of reflecting the client’s own feelings so that he can 
perceive them once again in an atmosphere free from threat and inte- 
grate them into a consistent self-image 

The phenomenal field 

An extension of the self-concept which also has definite bearing 
upon the work of the classioom is that of the phenomenal field proposed 
by Snygg and^ Combs [354] who point out that behavior is determined 
not by the physical or objective natiiie of the situalion in which the in- 
dividual finds himself but rather by the field as he mterpiets it This has 
already been implied by the fact that the self-concept docs not restiict oui 
needs but does restrict the manner m which they aie to be satisfied (it 
aflFects the development of motives) Thciefore, the self-concept sen- 
sitizes us to certain aspects of our environment as potential satisheis of 
motives as defined by tlie framewoik of what is acceptable to the self- 
concept 

The concept of the phenomenal (or personal) field is, of couise, de- 
rived fiom gestalt psychology and is closely lelatc'd to the term hfc space 
which Lewin [236] uses to describe the effectual cnviionrnent to which 
the individual responds as distinguished fiom the physical environment 
as it actually exists According to Li'win, behavior results horn the inU'i- 
action of mteinal conditions and field forces, each of which has a given 
attraction potential or valence strength undcT pailiculai inleinal condi- 
tions of a particular organism as affected by the p>csent slate of tension 
and previous expeiiences Thus, the mdividual iiiteiprets objects and 
situations in t6ims of his ‘phenomenal” goals, e g , to the ciook, money is 
something to steal, to the mftcr, something to hoaid, to the diunk, some- 
thing with which tq buy liquor Or, stated diffeiently, he mterpiets 
thmgs m terms of their relationship to the self and his pi (sent motives 

As a result, the phenomenal field to which a given person leacts may 
tend to appear to the outside observer ‘as a distortion of reality but to the 
individual himself it is real and mc'anmgful, resulting as it does fiom 
his past experience Thus, the child who, given his choice, passes up ex- 
pensive" toys to pick a lollypop may be crazy to the observer but the 
child’s frame of reference causes his perception to focus on the attrac- 
tiveness of the lollipop while the otlier dijects fade into the background 
It follows that two individuals in the same physical environment may 
have entirely different psychological envuonments 

The phenomenal field which goveins behavior is the more personal 
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Fig 2 I rhe phenomenal field \/f. r Snf/gg and Combs 

part of the total physicMl field in winch the individual finds himself Some- 
what more precise and rnoie restiiclivc is the phenomenal self which in- 
cludes these aspects of the phenomenal field which the individual experi- 
ences as pait or chaiactcristic of himself This, ui turn, incorporates the 
^clf’conccpt which refeis to the most intimate and pcTSonal aspects of th(' 
total situation as contrasted to the still personal but somewhat more dis-, 
tant factors and relationships — represented, loiighly, by friends and mate- 
rial possessions — to which lefc'rences are made in teims of mtj and otu 
but which occupy a lesser degree of involvement on the part of the in 
dividual Tliese ied,itionships aie shown schematically m two-dimensiOMal 
space in FigHie 2 1 \ moie coireet view is presented by Kiech anel 

Crutchfield [220] who pictiiie the vaiious levels of self as laycrs*of*an 
onion 

From a behavior standpoint, it is pointed out by Sny^ and Combs 
that bediaviorns alwajs deti'rmmed by the total phenomenal fielel and, 
more particiilailv, by the phemonKiial self and tli^* self-tonccpt Ihev 
propose as their central theme the thesis that the individuals funda- 
mental need is that of the pieservation and enhancement of the phe- 
nomenal self and especiplly of thh self-concept [3^4] 

The educational implications of these concepts are of major impor- 
tance To be effective, education must result m a change in the phe- 
nomenal field tgid the phenomenal self and, conversely, education which 
limits itself to the manipulation of the external environment ( outside 4:he 
phenomenal self) is doomed to failure Much of the trouble in our schools 
stems from our attempts to work at activities which do not provide en- 
hancement of the personal self Qr which provide enhancement through 
such indirect means as grades and e\temal,rewards to the point that the 
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learner is ego-involved in the rewards but not in the learning As long as 
the curriculum — whether divided into separate subjects or integrated 
into a unified body of knowledge, as shown briefly here in c and b of 
the accompanying diagrams — remains in the external fringes of the 
phenomenal field, it will obviously be relatively ineffective in piomoting 
any change in the phenomenal self Only when classroom expei lences be- 



Fig 2 2 a The phenomenal field {basis of behavior), b, the phe- 
nomenal environment, c the ctirriculum {siib]ect matter of traditional 
education) After Snygg nnd Combs [354] 


come directly involved With the self, as shown in diagram a, that is, 
when the individual becomes ego-tnvolved in his studies, can we expect 
classes to be truly educative It also follows that, because the phenomenal 
firfd IS organized as a unit, any learning that takes place aff(*cts the whoK' 
field A person could not, ior instance, simply learn algel/ra without it 
having effects upon his attitude toward the subject, towaid the otluM 
aspects of his environment, and especially towaid himself ConsequentK , 
the individual can be expected to behave as a whole, to maintain func- 
tional consistency 


Anxiety 

Meaning of anxiety 

Bearing directly on the discussion of the determinants of behavior 
IS the concept of anxiety which we will introduce at this time even 
though its full significance can be appreciated only in relation to other 
topics to be discussed later in the text Thus, even the layman is aware of 
the connection between an'^iety and the various forms of maladjustment 
However, it is equally obviQus ^o students of psychology that anxiety 
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relates directly to every phase of human behavior — emotions, socializa- 
tion, motivation, cfSciency in learning, flexibility in problem solving and 
creativity — and the student is urged to keep this concept constantly in 
mind as he pioceeds through the rest of the course and especially as he 
tries to understand the behavior of children and adults whose behavior 
deviates from the expected 

Tension is generated whenever the individual faces a situation in 
which an obstacle pi ('vents the attainment of his goal and the ready satis- 
faction of his needs This tension is usually mrld and quickly dissipat('d 
as equilibnum is lestored through the overcoming of the obstacle and the 
attainment of a suitable goal However, m the case of intense or long- 
continued frustiation of important needs, the tension so g('neiated may 
reach such diastic proportions as to interfere with effective attainment of 
the goals thiough which the need can be satisfied The term anxietij is 
geneially used to refci to tension of this soit, although, to be suie, there 
IS no shaip dividing line separating anxiety from the more normal levels 
of tension, and many writers refer to all levels of tensnm as degrees of 
anxiety 

Nl LD I OR ANXILIY 

When kept at normal levels, tension resulting fiom difficulty in meet- 
ing the demands of a situation is highly beneficial from the standpoint 
of the individuaVs maMmuin sdf-ieali/ation, for, without this poweiful 
force impelling him to regain ccjuihbrium through the satisfaction of liis 
needs, he would lemain foiever childish, ignorant, and incompetent He 
learns to achuwe only* when his boasting of alleged accomplishments Is 
no longer satisfying, just as he leains to dance only when he sees he is 
missing something and he learns to read when he finds reifdmg essential 
to him in terms of status and self-respect 

The crucial lole of tension in promoting self-re^lizatmn is connected 
with any form ol learning, whether in the area of social, emotional, aca- 
demic, or pcisonality development It is, of course, fully recognized in the 
classroom wheic a cerhiin level of* tension— or, in technical terminology, 
of motivation — is accepted as ('ssential to effective learning Tension also 
plays a critical role in the socialization of the individual for he learns 
acceptable behavior only as a result of the frustration of his needs which 
occurs when his behavior docs not earn the approval of the social gHHip 
Social sensitivity is the result of*learn('d anxiety and unless the individ- 
uaks experiences lead to the development of anxiety over the possible 
frustratum of his needs for social .acceptance and lecognition he will not 
learn self-direction and self-disciphne but ;will, on th^ contrary, remain 
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essentially unsocialized, a spoiled brat with no ccncern for the feelings 
and rights of anyone but himself Likewise, a moral conscience an 1 char- 
acter dc'velop out of the anxu'ty and guilt feelings resulting from failure 
to live up to the standards and values he has internalized in the process of 
socialization 

Howevei, whereas mild tension cxeits a facilitating influence upon 
the discoveiy of moie adequate solutions to ones problems, excessive ten- 
sion, on the other hand, can be not only detrimental to such things as 
leaining but also destructive of the individual and his self-concept Re- 
scaich [177, 4'31] shown that the mild shocking of rats improves 
their learning efficiency but that severe shocks lead to a definite impair- 
ment of their learning ability and often to a disorganization of behavior 
To the extent to which these findings apply to the behavioi of humans — 
and there is no reason to doubt that they do — it would seem th«it effective 
growth IS best promoted when the motivational tensions affecting the 
individual are neither so slight as to spell indifference nor so intense as to 
cause anxiety 

Reseaich suggests that tension is conducive to increased activity on 
the part of the individual, ^and it is likely that in routine tasks — and par- 
ticularly in routine physical tasks — strong tension may result in mci eased 
output although, since it is energy-consuming, excessive tension may as 
easily result in perpetual nervous exhaustion and in decreased output 
In the case of tasks involving flexibility, ongmahty, and high level skills 
and abilities, on the other hand, excessive tension almost invariably exeits 
a detrimental influence upon performance, tor, as pievioiWily discussed, 
the individual under stiess is very likely to suftei tioin pi'rceptual rigid- 
ity, 1 e , a nairowing of the perceptual field so that he cannot see effective* 
approaches and is, therefore, likely to resort to a stereotyped rc'petition ot 
errors It is well known, for Example, that the more dcsp(‘iately in need ot 
love the child is, the moie likely he is to be incapable of refiaining from 
being obnoxious Thus, whereas the secure child is curious and adaptable, 
the anxious child is rigid He stays with his ineffective adjustments simplv 
because his anxiety does not peimit him to perceive and to experiment 
with more effective ways — simpl) because his anxiety forces him to sidtle 
for immediate, although slight and temporary, relief from the tension he 
experiences instead of waiting for more adequate solution*! at a later date 
Likewise, the child who is worried may be woiking at full steam as far as 
energy output is concerned but, because he is under stress, he is likely 
to have part of this energy expended at cross-direction to his goal so that 
his net and effective hoisenower is olten negligible This, of course, 
reaches its extreme foim in the case of the psychotic individual in which 
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a complete disorganiLition of behavior is often seen Not too different is 
the ca«JO of the student who is worried to tlie point of being unable to con- 
centrate, who skips classes (an unconscious withdrawal from an anxiety- 
pioducmg situation), who forgets assignments, who becomes aggressive, 
hyperciitical, clinging, or otherwise obnoxious with his instructors and 
fellow-students, or who resorts to such unfoitunate crash grade-earning 
techniques as memorization, cramming, or cheating — all of which reduce 
rathei than enhance his chance of academic success 

IMPIICAIIONS FOR LDUCAIIONAL PRACTICl 

The implications of the concept of anxiety for educational practice 
are so ciiicial and far-rcachmg as to wariant the most careful considera- 
tion This is not to suggest that teachers need to assume responsibility for 
the tliciapcLitic aspects of advanc(*d cases of anxiety But they do have 
a definite responsibility in foiestalling the development of anxiety that will 
inteifere with the growth of the child 

Since anxiety implies a sense of helplessness in meeting the demands 
of the situation which the individual faces, the; importance of building 
up his emotional security cannot be overemphasized This can be accoin- 
plish('d through pioviding the child with affection and consistent diiec-, 
tion, thiough pioviding him with an atmosphere ol permissiveness and 
unconditional acceptance in which he can experience tension at a level 
which IS educative lather than disiuptive, through ensuring him rea- 
sonable success by making suie that the demands made upon him aie^in 
line with his Ipvcl of leadiness Thus, the situation in which the child finds 
himself must be one ii‘i which demands and icstiictions arc placed updn 
him but these must be suffieiently defined so as to pievent the develop- 
ment of insecurity The goal of education is self-duection ftn the part of 
the child but until such time as he is able to piovidc his own diicction in 
matters of study and bchavioi planning, adult guidance mfist be supplied 
if anxiety is to be avoided and learning is to take place Thus, the child 
cannot learn self-discipline when no demands, or inconsistent demands, 
are made upon him oi when boumlaiies melt as he^rcbcls against them, 
or when punishment is so seveie as to cause excessive anxiety Actually, 
the teacher is in an ideal position for teaching the child ^self-direction 
Through providing him with a non-parcnt-coiinected s)stem of appioval 
and reproof, he permits him to experiment in meeting adult demands 
without suffeiing the strong feShngs of guilt which often accompany 
parental disobedience Fuithermore, by virtue of his being -less emo- 
tionally involved and, theretore, piore capable of objectivity, the teacher 
is bettei able to provide discipline m an atmosphere of, objective accept- 
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ance in which the child can devote himself to lear^iing instead of having 
to worry over mistakes, past and to come 

Thus, the child s welfare is best served when the tensions with which 
he IS faced arc neither too slight nor too severe, and it is the responsibility 
of adults — and especially of teacheis — to maintain such tensions at an 
optimal level In practice, however, this involves quite some doing^ When 
one considers the wide range of individual differences in emotional se- 
curity, in ability, and in expeiiential background, it becomes obvious that 
a given situation is likely to elicit different reactions from diffeient people 
For example, a given assignment might mean immediate solution, little 
learning, and no tension (except perhaps boredom) on the part of the 
more capable students, an effective level of tension and eventual success 
for the more average child, and panic and predestined failure and 
frustration on the part of the duller child When the latter situation is 
a regular occurrence, there often sets in a vicious cncle of cither in- 
difference and downgrading of the self-concept as a protection against 
anxiety or mischief and group tensions, aggressions, and scapegoating 
as a means of relieving tension 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

Educational psychology, as pvirt of the teachei -education sequence, 
has no greater task than that of providing the piospcctive teacher with 
aw uivJerstanding of the psychodynamics undeilying human behavior 
This chapter, tliercforc, sets the foundation on the basis of which the 
material of this text as well as the content of other teacher-education 
courses can be understood Gonsequcntly, it is imperative that students of 
educational psychology be familiar with the following concepts 

[a] All behavior is purposive It does not just happen, it occurs as a 
response to a need and is oriented towaid the satisfaction of that need or 
the removal of the tension associated with its friistiation 

[b] The individual soon learns not so much to satisfy his needs but 

to do so in a given way That is, the basic determinants of behavior are 
not needs (which only eneigize the mdnidual) but rather motives (which 
also piovide the direction m which the energized individual is to go in 
order to satisfy his needs ) • 

[c] The satisfaction of a need is not an optional matter Whereas 
the individual cannot expect to have all of his needs satisfied at any given 
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time, a reasonable degree of satisfaction for his major needs is essential 
to his welfare 

[d] Ceitain individuals may experience undue hardship in deriving 
satisfaction for their basic needs and may resort to deviant, anti-social, 
or otherwise unacceptable behavior in a desperate attempt to deal with 
the need and its tension The school should provide guidance so that the 
child will find suitable means wheieby he can satisfy his needs but also, 
at times, provide special outlets or make special provisions for him to 
get at least a niinanuni of satisfaction 

[e] Needs can be classified into physiological and^ psychological 
Whereas in the case of equal frustration, the former would tend to be 
more poweiful determinants of behavior than the latter, in the usual case 
in America where ones needs for food, water, rest, etc are relatively 
well taken care of (sex needs in young people excluded), the psycho- 
logical needs, which are relatively unsatiatlc, assume greater relative 
importance in the determination of behavior 

[f] The dcgicc of anxiety generated as a result of the difficulty the 

individual faces in attaining his goals is diicctly related to the pioblem 
of his maMmum self-realization Both too low and too high a level of 
tension are to be avoided , 

[g] Two ideas which are of primary significance in the understanding 
of the psychodynainics which underlie human behavior arc the self- 
concept and tlu* phcnomcjial field The fact that the individuars behavioi 
will, at all lim('s, be consistent with his system of attitudes, ideals, and 
vahus has f^ir reaching implications for every aspect of the educative 
pioccss 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Whv IS it essential that prospective teacheis understand the dynamics 
undeilviiig then own bohavioi bclore iiiidei taking to understand the behavior 
of othc’S'^ How essential is it that tcacheis be iclativcly fiee from an ac- 
cumulation of unresolved tension''^ What can be done about \t^ 

2 Discuss how needs iorm the basis for all learning Foi sclf-re ili/ation 

3 What are some of the factors that cicatc dilTeiences in the i dative 
strength of the vaiious motives of individuals^ 

4 Discuss the lole of clothes, cars, and othei mateiial possessions in the 
satisfaction of needs When can such externals become a liabilitsf^ 

5 Analyze Dale Caincgies How to Wiu Iniench and hijlticncc People 
from the psychological standpomt of needs and motives 
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Growth and Development 


Intelligent handling of children requires a knowledge of how 
children gww and how such growth can be influenced favorably, 

BRECKI^MniDGE AND VINCENT * 


From a tiny sfick at llie time of conception, tlie individual multiplies 
a millionfold until at biidi he possesses considerable physical deveXip- 
ment Shoitly then eal lei, hr begins to displav definite signs of motor, 
emotional, mtelleelual, and social behavior Those .ispe^ets of giowth and 
development i ('suiting fiom the inlci action of eii\ironmentaI influences 
upon inlieiited potential aie of special inteiest to tcacliers If these cn- 
viionmental iliflucmees — foieinost among winch aie those connc'cted with 
the school — aie to be ('ffeetue iii bringing out the potential of the child, 
it is nceessaiy that they be integiated with his rnaturational processes 


Genergl Principles 

Matoraiion and learning 

The level of development displayed by an individual at any given 
time IS the result of both the matin ation of his innate potentialities and 

• Breckonri(lg( , M K ant! E L Vincent, ^hild Development Physical and 
Psychological Growth through the Sdiool Years *1*1111 idclpliu'^ •Saunders, 1950 
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whatever modification of these potentialities arises ^rom the pressure of 
environmental influences Whether a person is tall or shoit, has a pleasing 
personality, or achieves a high scholastic standing depends upon the 
interaction of the various heieditaiy and environmental forces which are 
involved in the particular case 

Because of their importance and the fact that they will be used 
repeatedly in this text, it would seem worthwhile for students of educa- 
tional psychology to obtain a clear understanding of a number of techni- 
cal terms used in the psychological hteratuie on the pioblem 

The term nature is often used moie or less synonymously with he- 
redity It refeis to the potentialities with which one is conceived Closely 
related is the term maturation which may be defined as that phase of 
development which relates to the unfolding of the chaiacteristics in- 
corporated in the genes transmitted to the individual fiom his anccstois 

In contrast are the terms nurture and learning which refei to those 
changes in behavior which lesult from modification of developmental 
trends through environmental influences These tenns are somewhat more 
restrictive than environment The loss of a limb through an accident 
can be attiibuted to environmental causes but would not qualify as either 
learning or nurture Growth and development, on the othei hand, aie 
more inclusive teiins as they refer to the result of the intci action of 
maturation and learning m making the individual what he is at a given 
time 

, The two phases of growth, matuiation and learning, are so closely 
interrelated that the influence of one or of the other cannot be isolated 
Tniis, the short person may be short as a result of ^in inheiited tendency 
toward shortness or he may be short because illness stunted his growth 
Inherited capacity cannot develop in a vacuum nor can it be measured 
except through the present^ state of development which is, of course, 
partially the result of learning If a person behaves in an unintelligent 
fashion, theie is no infallible way of knowing whether his unintelligent 
behavior is the result of intellectual limitations which he inherited oi 
the limitations of his environment in stimulating growth Only in a 
case where we can, with reasonable certainty, lule out the possibilities 
of insufficient opportunity to learn can we consider inadequate behavioi 
to be suggestive of inherited deficiencies Thus, for someone to appeal 
stupid in connection with a problem in advanced calculus may or may 
not imply a lack of intelligence depending on the mdividuars experience 
in this area, whereas inability to grasp the relationship between common 
ideas can more safely be interpreted as a reflection of mental inade- 
quacies 
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As may be seen from the diametrically opposed views of McDougall 
and Watson presented in the next section, the relative effect of heredity 
and environment on ones present level of development has been the 
subject of considerable speculation and disagreement A number of 
investigations on the subject have been conducted, the most fruitful of 
which has involved a compaiison of the development of identical twins 
under different conditions of environmental stimulation However, none 
of these studies has yielded conclusive evidence In fact, because of the 
interaction and functional oveilapping of the two sets of factors, their 
relative role and contribution in the determination of the individuars 
giowth and develojDment is a matter of speculation Some of the evidence 
relevant to the pioblem will be presented in this and later chapters 

The instinct approach 

Nearly fifty years ago, McDougall [245] attempted to explain all 
behavior in tcims of mstincts which he defined as rather complex be- 
havioial patterns which made their appearance as a result of the matura- 
tion of inborn traits and capacities Thus, maternal behavior, existing 
as it does in nearly all women, was explained on the basis of a “maternal 
instinct' , the behavioi of a boy who bullies was explained in terms of, 
“pugnacious instinct ' These unformed patterns weic considered to be 
piesenl at biith and to emerge somewhat as beard appears on a boys 
face when the icquired matin ational stage is i cached 

Although it is piobably incoirect to deny the existence of instincts, 
depending on oiii naxiniiig of the woid, it is difficult to visualize miiternal 
instinct di'vcloping into a completely integrated pattern solely as* the 
lesiilt of the matin ation of innate capacity Certainly, motherhood — as 
it relate s to our present-day culture — has many aspects whith are learned 
gradually fioin the time a girl is bom Whether it can develop natinally 
without this learning is piolilemalical Evidence against this point of 
view includes that presented by Margaret Mead [256] who found cer- 
tain tribes in New Guinea where men did the household choies and took 
care of the children while the women did the hunting, fishing, and other 
so-callcd masculine tasks Ihis may be accepted as evidence that the 
maternal instinct is nothing moie than a cultural (learned) behavior 
p<ittern since it is not univeisal,*it may, however, simply reflect the ob- 
vious fact that human beings can learn to conform to a cultural patWrn 
even though it may not be noitnal or natuial for them The wolf-girls 
of India were able to learn to walk on all fours despite the inherited 
pattc rn of walking upright comrqon to humans 

If the term msiinct is used merely [o refer to complex behavior 
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patterns that develop naturally and fully in tlv* complete absence of 
learning, or that could do so, it is difBcult to accept such a concept Cer- 
tainly, the modern young mother has abundant opportunities to learn 
the essential aspects of taking care of a child, and still needs to learn 
many othcis before she feels confident in her role Furthermore, reseaich 
[221] has shown that the so-called instinctive desire on the part of cats 
to kill rats is basically a learned reaction If the term is used to refer 
to simple behavior patterns such as walking, running, grasping, etc , in- 
stincts probably exist They also seem to exist in animals young geese 
fly south in a flock separate fiom the old birds and still manage to find 
their way Other birds migrate by night, so they could not Icam their 
way by means of landmarks Cowbirds lay their eggs m the nest of 
other birds and see their young for the first tunc when they reach their 
winter homes, the young migiating with neither the foster nor the true 
parents In the same wav, salmon go up the river to lay eggs and die, and 
swallows will build a mud nest typical to their species even wIumi they 
have never seen such a nest Some of these instinctive behavior patterns 
have been partially explained in terms of their underlying cause and 
probably more will be explained later Evidence indicates that salmon 
leave the shallow rivcis because they cannot stand the lays of the sun 
in the shallow watei after the pigmentation of their skin has decreased 
[313] It has been shown that the migration of birds in the fall is in- 
stinctive only in a sense, that it is caused by the decreased daylight hours 
aff^'ctmg the endocrine balance of the bird, when daylight is artificially 
increased, they fly north, not south [314] 

'These explanations suggest that there may be an innate basis to 
certain behavior and if the term instinct is used in this connection it can 
be accepted It is also possible that inherited glandular structure is largely 
responsible for ceitain behavioral tendencies (although these might be 
modifiable) Thus, Clark and Birch [61] found that the admimstiation of 
male and female sex hormones to a male chimpanzee led to social domi- 
nance and subordination respectively It has also been shown that mother- 
ing responses can be induced in an old male dog through the administra- 
tion of lactogen [IIO], and in virgin female rats through the administra- 
tion of prolactin ^ This suggests that the behavior between men and 
women may stem from differences in glandular secretion at least as much 
as from cultural pressures In the same way, the relationships Sheldon 

^ The ir jcction of prolactin, one of the hornriones produced by the pituitary gland, 
into virgin female rats causes them not only to produce milk but also to display 
mother love They will tenderly ?are for babyrabbits and even pigeons 
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[331] and others have found between body type and temperament might 
have at least a partial explanation in the glandular balance of the in- 
dividual If, as research [369, 430] has shown, one mhoiits tendencies 
for under- and over-secrclion of certain glands, it would follow thal 
heredity is perhaps more responsible for emotional and social behavior 
than some people would be willing to concede It might even leave room 
for the readmission of instincts into the realm of scientific respectability 

The RrrLEX apprc^^ach 

The opposite viewpoint is that of Watson [407] who postulates 
that all babies are alike at ])iith having a certain body structure, certain 
reflexes, three emotions (love, fear, and angei ) and ceitain manipulative 
tendencies The fact that they become different despite their unifoim 
beginning suggested to Watson the influence of different eriviionmental 
forces affecting the direction of development from this common starting 
point Watson represemts an cxtieme environmentalist position which is 
difficult to accept ceitainly infants clilFc'i in such obvious things as 
height and weight and they piobably do in tpims of potentialities m 
various areas of growth and most students (^f psvchologv would reject 
his basic premise No one denies the importance of environment ii\ 
promoting the development of the individual but Watson's position ap- 
pears to minimize unduly the corresponding role of inherited difleiences 

Both McDougall’s and Watson's view^s aic extieme positions which 
are difficult to defend Cuiunt opinion would suppoit a moie middle- 
of-the-road Yiew'pomt and it is probably best to look upon heredity 
and environment, not as nVals, but as co-con tiibii tors to development Vith 
the relative contribution of each vaiying on a continuum with the different 
aspects of development bcMiig consideied Thus, there Aie reasons to 
believe that physical giowth is determined by heredity to a greater extent 
than IS social development Nevcithelcss wide differences of opinion 
exist with respect to nearly all aspects of the whole problem 

Research on the subject yields nothing definite Tliere is evidence 
to suggest that the earliest prenatal behavior consists of diffuse and 
generalized mass activity out of which more specific responses are later 
differentiated and these are later integrated into rathei complex unified 
behavior patteins But theie is no way of proving or of disproving that 
there is an inbuilt mechanism which carries the sequence through to 
the end with rehitively little assfttance from environmental forces or that 
human behavior is essentially the result of the environmental influences 
to which the individual has been subjected ^since conception 
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Principles of Heredity 

Mendelian principles 

According to the Mendelian piinciples of heredity, the determinant 
of one’s characteristics is the paiticular combination of genes involved 
in the fertilization of one of the egg cells of the female' by one of the 
sperm cells of the male This piovidcs for the unlimited diftei cnees that 
may exist among the siblings of a family, as can be appreciated from 
the fact that it takes a combination of fifty different genes to deteimine 
as simple a characteustic as the eye coloi of a fiuit fly Thus, that one 
sibling IS tallei — or brighter — than the other docs not necessarily call 
for an explanation in terms of differences in environment any more 
thtin doc' the tact that one is blonde while the other is led-hcaded, or 
foi that matter, that one is a boy while the other is a girl 

Genes arc not maniitactuicd by the parents but are simply trans- 
mitted by them to their offspiing As a result, since some genes might 
not be involved m any nun^ber of conceptions, a cei tain chaiacteiislic may 
.remain dormant for geneiations only to reappear unexpectedly in a 
given individual Thus, the piinciples of heredity possess within them- 
selves the means of explaining a relatively unlimited range of varia- 
tions that might occur in the offspring of a given couple The only 
exception to this lies in the case of identical twins who, having resulted 
from the splitting of a fertiU/cd ovum, have identical heredity In such 
casfs,* heredity is a common clenominatoi and whalevei chfleienccs ap- 
peal later can be attributed to differences in cnvironmentiil infliumci'^ - 

Psychologists agite that heredity sets certain developmental limits 
and that these limits vary from peison to person dependingmn the paitic- 
ular combination of genes involved at the time of conception What these 
limits are is a matter of speculation, it seems logical that, because of 
the constiuction of the human hand, it is unlikely that anyone will attain 
a higher speed than 200 words pei minute on the pi(*sent-day typewriter 
But who can tell? For years, it was believed that the four-minute mile 
was beyond reach, but now we know better A number of runners, in- 
cluding Roger Bannister, have been able to run the mile irj a few seconds 
less, than four minutes and it is piobably safe to say we have not yet 
reached the limit in running speed set oy hciedily There is no telling 
how fast Bannister could have run the mile had he devoted eveiy moment 
of his life to the development of his runpmg speed And there is possibly 

® Differences coitl 1, of course, occur as a result of irrcgul irities in cell division 
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some person in the world today who might have outdistanced him easily 
had he had the same training 

As teachers, our views on tins point are relatively impoitant if we 
believe that tlic average person achieves a very large part of his poten- 
tialities and would do so under the usual conditions of everyday living, 
there docs not seem to be much a peison can do through systematic 
training such as formal education to help him, beyond having him ac- 
quire ccitain specific envii onmental skills If, on the other hand, the 
individual attains only a relatively small degiec of his potentialities un- 
less special cfloils aie made to provide him with concentiatecl environ- 
mental stimulation — and there is considerable evidence to suggest this 
to be true — the role of education m promoting cflcctive functional be- 
havioi becomes correspondingly more important Teachers and psychol- 
ogists need to be sold on the important role played by environment in 
the individuars development of inherited potential it is obvious, for 
example, that a child is not born a genius but only with the potentialities 
for becoming one provided certain environmental conditions are m('t It 
IS also obvious that cnviionment plays an imporiant part in determining 
the percentage of his inherited potential whi^h the individual develops 
and this may well make a very real difference in the clleetiveness of his* 
behavior Furtheimoie — and this is important from a pedagogical point 
of view — even tlie fiimest believei m the importance of heiedity would 
concede that ('diicalion mav play an impoitant pait in determining tla* 
direction m which one inheiited potential develops, and the use to which 
it IS put At the same time, teachers must also be fully convinced of the 
very leal limitations imposed by heredity, for a great ch'al of haiin'can 
be done by setting expectations beyond the child's capacities A icahstic 
view as to what enviionmcnt can and cannot do in oveicoihing inherited 
limitations will serve to save the child from being neglected on the basis 
of an ‘Hell-ncver-make-it-anyway’ approach, and from Kemg subjected 
to impossible demands on the basis of a sentimental attachment to a 
philosophy of ‘ You-can-do-whatever-you-want-to-do ” 

Since genes are not manufactured by the pare^nts, oidinary experi- 
ences which the paicnts undergo do not affect their unborn child llius, 
the accidental loss of a limb on the part of the parent wou^d not incicase 
the child's chapees of being born minus a limb, any moie than he would 
be born any more educated as a result of the parents being colk‘ge 
graduates An exception to this ftile concenis atomic radiation there are 
reasons to believe that radiation may cause genes to become defective, 
thus leading to such things as sterility or the bearing of abnormal off- 
spring 
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Chances in the basic pattern of de'^elopment 

Since hcicdity is set at the time of conception, it might be expected 
that, after conception, development would tend to follcw a basic pattern 
set by the particular combination of genes involved in the feitilization 
of the egg by the sperm cell Actually, a number of examples can be 
given of significant changes in this basic and presumably inhciited de- 
velopmental pattern which have been brought about bv the manipula- 
tion of environniental conditions [a] A certain species of salamander, 
normally suited to live in water, can be changed into a land salamandei 
l)y fcc^ding it thyioid extract [413] [b] Siamese twins can be developed 
in fish through cold, insufficient oxygen, or ultra-violet lays [7] [c] Two- 
headed monsters in tadpoles and single-eyed minnows can also be pro- 
duced through artificial enviionmental conditions [273] [d] A hen can 
develop juch secondary male characteiistics as a roosters comb and leg 
spurs and become a rooster capable of fertilizing the c'ggs of another 
hen [78] [e] The development of an egg into a queen bee or a woiker 
depends on the food it receivers, and [f] if, during the formation period 
following conception, what normally grows into a foot is introduced into 
the head aiea, this foot matciial will grow as pait of the head [200] It is 
also appaiently possible to manipulate environmental conditions at the 
time of conception so as to produce one sex or the other m the offspring 
Thus, it would appeal that, whereas heredity sets ccitain patterns of 
development, to some extent tlic'se lemain true to form only as long 
as environmental conditions under which maturation is to take place 
also remain tiue to pattern 

Environmental forces begin affecting the development of the in- 
dividual from the time of conception And, even though the eftcTt of such 
environmental forces becomes conespondingly more clear after biith, 
even in the womb, tl^e neonate is far from being immune to such foices 
Thus, X-ray in the pelvic region of a pregnant woman can change what 
might have been a child of normal intelligence into an idiot Ihrth in- 
juries and toxic conditions associated With late delivery may also result 
m feeblcmind(*dness Likewise, Geiman measles in the early part of 
pregnancy can cause drastic changes in the de\clopment of the oftspiing 
lesulting in such things as malformation of the eyes, e^irs, and heait 
That the neonate is not immune to environmental influences was shown 
rather clearly by Spelt [358} who was able to condition certain lesponses 
in a neonate in the womb, despite its relative lack of maturation and 
capacity for learning t 

Since the liviijg organism, can learn, even relatively drastic changes 
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in behavior can be efFccted through the manipulation of envuonmental 
influences [a] Sparrows raised in soundproof cages with canaiics soon 
abandon their own chirps and learn the canary call [72], [b] chimpanzees 
have been trained as human babies, and [c] the wolf-girls of India learned 
to live like wild beasts and were later partially domesticated [362] More 
commonplace but ceitainly no less important are the changes in be- 
havior which result from everyday contacts with the environment such as 
might be incorporated undei the t('im education Of course, it must be 
remembered that all of these changes have to remain restricted within 
the fiainewoik of inlieiited struetuie whcieas the wolf-girls of India 
learned to walk on all fours like the monkeys of th(‘ jungle, they did not 
learn lo fly like the buds 

The impoitance of heredity in detei mining ones growth and de- 
velopment, on the other hand, must not be mmirnizcd Everyday ob- 
servation provides ample evidence that tall parents tend to have tall 
offspring, that bright parents tend to have bright childicn In a study 
by Tijon [397], the results of which aie shown in the accompanving 
chaits, s{‘lective mating together of the biightest rats and the dullest 
rats of each successive genoiation pioduccd ^‘ight geneiations later two 
separate distiibutions with almost no overlap in intelligence Similar# 
studu's also with rats have produc(‘d compaiablc icsults in the area of 
emotionality [164] and of actnity [ il5] In the latter study, for example, 
the spontaneous activity dispKiycd by the active gioup developed by 
selective mating uas, on the aveiage twenty times that displayed iby 
th(' inactive .group LikesMse selective mating in horses has produced 
such buc'ds as the Clvdesdale and Thoioiighbreds whc'ie the fastest of 
the Clydesdales is piobably not as fast as the slowest of the Thorough- 
bieds Similar phenomena have Ixen pioduced in ceitatn varieties of 
plants not tomcmtioii siniilai possibilities with lespect to height, strength, 
and intelligence among humans * It is also inteie;>ting fo point out in 
this connection that individual difleiences in aggrt saveness in rats have 
been i elated to glandulai struetuie emotional lats have bten found to 
have larger adrenal, thyroid, and pituitan glands tlun nonemotional rats 
[430] This suggests that emotionality is peihaps inherited through the 
relative over- and underactiv ity of ceitain glands in the bpdy, a position 
which IS in ag] cement with Stocicard’s findings [369] that the glandulai 
structure of dogs is esscntitillv inherited • 

The problem is, of couise, e^tiemely complex Tt relates, for example, 

Onp would h iv( to exclude cripples, dw.uls idiots, etc whose abnormalities 
rt suited from such environmciilal causes as biirti injuries, discast, and damage 
through accidents 
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Total Blind Alley Entrances In 19 Trials 


5 -9 -14 *19 -24 -29 -34 -39 -44 -49 -54 -64 -74 -84 -94-114-134-154-174-194-214 



Fig 31a E^etls of selective hi eedmg on maze learning Afiei Irtjon 

[397] ■ 
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Total Blind Alley Entrances in 19 Trials 


5 .9 .14 .19 -24 *29 -34 -39 -44 -49 -54 -64-74 •84-94-114-134-154-174-194-214 



'K 3 1b 'Elfects of seloilwe b/Cf'JjHg on maze learning After Trijon 
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to the cfFect of old style wars, of famines, and to the concept of the 
suivival of the fittest in bringing about an improvement in the species 
It IS complicated by the fact that inherited characteristics reappear un- 
expectedly after having remained dormant for generations It is com- 
plicated further by tlie concept of regression toward the mean, i e , by 
the tendency foi the offspiing of parents superior to the average in one 
charactciistic also to be supciior to the average in that same character- 
istic but less so than were their parents Similarly, the offspring of parents 
who are below average in a given trait aie, as a group, less inferior m 
this trait than theur paients Thus, sliort parents tend to have short 
offspring but the avciagc height of the offspring is gieatci than that of 
their paients The same would apply to intelligence, musical talent, 
running speed, and any other tiait In the Carnegie study [232], for 
example, it was found that moie bright childien were produced by 
average and dull parents than by bright parents simply because thcie 
were more of the former On the othei hand, the fact that each genera- 
tion tends to be taller than the pieceding one is difficult to explam on 
the basis of heredity — ui)less one is willing to assume that short parents 
do not reproduce their fair share A somewhat more plausible explanation 
IS that no one attains his maximum potential as set by heredity in any 
phase of his development and that, as it applies to the area of physical 
growth, people are becoming progressively less stunted This explana- 
tion would find support in the findings that physical growth appeals re- 
latf^d to financial depressions and wars, as we shall note in the next 
chapter 

•Thus, tlie lelative role played by heredity and environment m the 
individuals growth and development is extremely complicated and no 
elcar-cut conclusion can be leached except with respect to its com- 
plexity The pioblem is of paiticular interest in connection with intel- 
lectual devcloplnent, a topic which will be discussed further in Chapter 7 


Principles of Development 

Such a large amount of research htis hevn done in the area of de- 
velopment that it IS difficult to cover all aspects of it The interested reader 
IS referred to such comprehensive sources as the work of Gesell [133, 134, 
136], Dearborn and Rothney [89], and Carmichael [56] The discussion 
in this section will be limited to an oveiview of some of the major prin- 
ciples of development which should be of interest to teachers 
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[a] The development of behavior proceeds from generalized mass 
activity to responses that arc more differentiated, more localized, and 
moie specific Research with human and subhuman neonates [65] has 
shown, for example, that the earliest prenatal responses consist of a 
general squirming of the whole organism it is only after considerable 
development has taken place that reflexes and specific responses become 
differentiated from the total A possible explanation of this phenomenon 
centers around the fact that myelin, the fatty substance that surrounds 
the nerve fibers and insulates them fiom one another is relatively lacking 
in infancy, resulting, as it would in the case of the iinpiopej* insulation of 
an electrical wire, m a short-circuiting of impulses into other nerve fibeis 
and, consequently, in activity in iiiclevant paits of the organism 

[b] Development is a giadual pioccss, and whcieas occasional lef- 
erence is made to certain stages, giowth is cc^ntinuoiis rathei than made 
np of distinct levels or steps 

[c] Ihc rate of development varies fiom child to child but tlu' 
secjuence is iimfoim Thus, m physical growth whene the pattein is nioie 
obvious than in the other aspects, theie is no •rjiiestion but that some 
children giow at a much slower rate than olh(*js Ifowevei, (ornplicating 
the pictuie is the lact that whcieas the short child tends to lemain shoit 
throughout his developincml this is not alwa\s so, noi is it tiue in othei 
aspc'cts of giowlh The Ilarvaicl CicnNth studies [89], foi instance, found 
ceitain childien with a taiily constant rale of dev^elopinent, but also 
other childien who wene highly variable, the authors concluded tlait 
physical and •mental giowth aie essentially individual aflaiis, and that 
it is impossible to piidict with ari\ leasonable degiec of accuracy the 
terminal development of a child from eaily developmental patterns The\ 
also noted that no two cases had exact!) the same developmental hislon 
It follows fiom this discussion that the topical giowth cuive, being an 
aveiage of the giowth patterns of many childien,, has lelativelv little 
meaning foi the mdi\idual child 

Although the rate of development vanes fiom child to child, th(^ 
sequence of deselopment is lelativcly uiufoim Ihys, the child crawls 
before he walks and walks before he inns In one studv [335], a coiic- 
lation of 93 was obtained between the Older o,t appeaiance of foi tv-two 
motoi activities in each child and the aveiage older of appeaiance foi 
till* gioup This unifoimity in sequcnci* has a direct bearing on die 
question of conlmnons growth which nnderliis the concept of develop- 
mental tasks to be discussed later in the chapter 

[d] Development proceeds in .i ccylia1^)-(af(flal and proxww-di^tal 
direction, i e , from the head towMid the feci: and from the spinal column 
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towcircl the extieinitics This would pertain to both physical growth and 
motor development and the feet would be last in the developmental 
sequence from the standpoint of formation and of cooulination Thus, 
the head and neck make up about one-third of the total body weight 
at birth but only one-tenth at maturity By contrast, the tmnk accounts 
for 44 pcK ent of the total body weight at birth and 52 percent at maturity 
It IS also inteiesting to note that 80 percent of the brain weight is attained 
at age five 

[e] The various aspects of development arc highly interrelated, and 
interdependent, and it is only when considered with relation to othei 
aspects that any phase of development becomes inc'aningtul In fact, 
giowth in one area can only go so far without the corresponding develop- 
ment in othei aieas Thus, giowth consists of a virtuous circle — or rather 
a virtuous spiral by means of which the individual can climb higher 
and Inghci, tlie gams in one phase of growth depending on gains in 
other aieas and, in turn, making possible greater gams m the other as- 
pects For instance, physical growth is necessary for maximum social 
giowth the crippled cMd is likely to be limited in his social contacts and 
m opportunity for leainmg social skills and social adjustment Physical 
• growth IS also important m promoting mental growth the child whose 
s('nsoiy oigans have not matured sufficiently is depiivcd of stimulation 
bv means of which mental growth can ensue In the same way, emotional 
growth IS directly dependent upon social growth m that affc'c tion, anger, 
f(*. r generally have a social selling, and indirectly depemdemt upon physi- 
cal growth Ihiough the effect of such things as physical si/e, physical 
clefoimities, sPength, and coordination in determining whether a given 
situation IS going to produce *m emotion, and of what kind Emotional 
giowth IS als6 closc'ly i elated to inUlk'ctual giowth ones level of m- 
tc‘l!ig('nce affects the Iikc’hhocKl of fiiislration Ic'ading toMmiotional re- 
actions, and conversely, emotional tensions interfere with functional in- 
telligence These tensions also interfere witli the effectiveness of ones 
social contacts Other relationships could, of com sc, be pointed out, but 
enough have been mentioned to suggest that one has to be concerned with 
the whole child because difBculties with one area of growth will soon lead 
to difficulty m other areas 

A corollary of the above discussion would be that ope has to resist 
the temptation to think of any single phase of growth and develop- 
ment as more fundamental or important than the others They are so 
closely interrelated that, rather than existing independently, they involve 
the whole organism as a functioning unit For this reason, it should be 
fully undeistood that the breakdown of giowth and development mto 
physical, motor, emotional, social, and intellectual, as will be done in the 
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next few chapters, is for the purpose of discussion and analysis only It 
would also follow as a second corollary of the previous discussion that 
an over-concern with one aspect of the child’s growth with the corre- 
sponding neglect of the other aspects is not likely to be too successful 
Actually, the school has accepted responsibility for more and more 
of the child’s total development In fact, it has done so to such an extent 
that some critics have suggested that we have gone too far, that we 
have diluted our efforts to the point of going into areas in which we 
arc not particularly qualified and have done this at the expense of the 
things which arc more rightly within the school’s area of competence and 
fundamental responsibility The validity of these criticisms has, of course, 
not been shown but perhaps a redefinition of our function in society is 
in order — lest by trying to be everything to everybody at once, we get 
ourselves and oiii students into difficulty 

The interrelationship and intei dependence among the various as- 
pects of growth and development are generally greater for young chil- 
dren than for adults where the correlation between some of these aspects, 
although positive, is very nearly zero Thus, wheicas ability to follow 
a blight object with his eyes is sometimes used as an mdex of bright- 
ness in an infant, motor coordination and physical size are relatively 
useless as a guide to the mental caliber of an adult Nevertheless, 
research evidence supports the theoiy of correlation — and not that of 
compensation as was formerly believed That is, if a person is superior 
in one tiait, chances aie bett<‘r than average that he will be superior in a 
second tiait Teiman, in his study of one thousand gifted children 
[380] found them to be supeiior to ehildren of their own chionological 
age not only m intelligence but also in physical size and strength, m social 
and emotional maturity, and in other desirable traits Ihis correlation is 
not high and ihany gifted children aie puny and sickly just as many 
fine physical specimens are dull, or socially oi emotiuTitilly immature As 
noted in the Ilaivard Growth studies, the relationship between physical 
and mi'iital measurements is so low that knowledge of one is rekitively 
useless in piedicting the other Nevertheless, the tre^ad is for desirable 
traits to go together although, to be sure, a person is not likely to be 
good in everything, so that even if pei^on is supeiior in one respect, he 
is likely to have at least one area in which he would fall below average 
In the same way, the person who is inferior with regard to say, intelli- 
gence, is likely to be inferior in any one specifie trait, although there is 
likely to be at least one area in which he would be superior Furthermore 
he may devote special effort m this-area as a way of compensating for his 
weaknesses in other areas However, this does not mean that because a 
student is failing m the academic curriculum, for mstance, that he is a 
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good prospect for success in the shop program Nor does it mean that 
failure in the College of Engineering is adequate proof of one’s suit- 
ability to enter the teaching profession 

[f] The younger the child, the more he does everything of which 
he is capable As stated in the previous chapter, one of the basic char- 
acteristics of vouth IS the dcsiie to grow, to do those things which 
maturation peimits Thus, the baby resents being fed, being dressed, he 
wants to exploie exercise his capacities, and adults should be particularly 
caieful not to destioy this initiative and curiosity by penalizing him for 
mistakes to the point where he finds it pays to play it safe As the child 
becomes older, his range of possible activities becomes so gieat that he 
has to be selective so that what he does becomes progressively inoie a 
mattCx of choice — with custom, social pressures, opportunities, and likeli- 
hood of success and reward being major considerations m such choices 

Dcspile this need to grow, there tend to be frequent reversions to 
earlier modes of behavior in times of stress, even adults will occasionally 
leveit to fighting, crying, and other childish behavior Also, despite his 
need to grow, the individual will at times hang on to obsolete forms of 
behavior This is particfjarly true in the area of adjustment in which 
emotional involvement often pi events him from finding more adequate 
solutions to his problems Thus, a person may continue to fear a given 
situation of which he was undeistandably afraid when he was young 
and defenseless but which, with his present level of eompetence, he 
r^ecd no longer fear 

Childien will also tend to overdo a given lesponsc Parents and 
teachers sometimes get concerned as the child goes out of his way to use 
a new-found response and spend time and eneigy in trying to have him 
eliminate a habit which will tend to drop out on its own as he matures 
Any fuss made over such fesponses will only serve to’ fixate them as 
the child finds it iK^cessaiy to brace himself in oidcr to pi event his being 
pushed aiound In fact, pressure's on the part of adults to change things 
will tend to inciease the* child’s insecurity and create resistance to new 
learnings that he would achieve eagerly if he were not pushed 


Attempts at Early Training 

Obviously, theie is need for a certain degree of maturation before 
learning can take place w ilking, for instance, cannot be undertaken be- 
fore the child has developed* a certain bone and muscular structure How- 
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ever, at any given age, the child is capable of learning, through proper 
training, more advanced behavior than he would normally attain if he 
relied solely on maturation and the usual incidental environmental stim- 
ulation he can be taught to walk perhaps as much as six months before 
he would otherwise, for example Normally, these learnings come nat- 
urally when sufficient maturation has been achieved he will walk when 
he IS ready and all the coaxing and coaching the parents put into teach- 
ing him to walk may appear to be a relative waste of time The question 
of considerable relevance to teacheis is whethei such a speeding up of 
the child s learning beyond what would come natiiially thioiigh matura- 
tion IS worthwhile 

That special training can spewed up the child's learning beyond what 
would come naturally thiough matuiation under conditions of incidental 
stimulation has been shown by such studies as th.it of Gcsell and Thomp- 
son [135] and that of McGraw [217] In both cases, one mi'mber of a 
pair of identical hvms was given special training in such tasks as crawling, 
sitting, standing, jumping, swimming, climbing stairs and inclines and, 
111 a short tune, completely outdistanced in ccit.tm skills his twin who 
was simply allowed to grow at his own nitc fVfler a period of a few 
weeks, the tiaming of the first twin was discontinued and, m a fanly 
short time, the untiained twin had caught up with him and they con- 
tinued to grow at the same rate It is to be noted that the second twin 
could leain easily and quickly, when he came to them with a greatei 
degrc'e of maturation some weeks later, tasks which had proven rathel 
difficult for the'first It is also interesting to note that, while the unlramed ^ 
twin would not cv(*n try tlie comphc.ited skills like swimming which 
the other twin had mastered, the two twins learnc'd at about the same 
time* the* more basic skills of ciawhng, sitting, standing, and walking 

Noinially, fhe maturation that occurs docs not take p^ace within a 
vacuum the untrained tv/in was still subjected to* some form of in- 
cidental stimulation The only difFcreiicc betwi'cn the two was that the 
trained tw^n received more formal and concentralcd practice Yet, there 
IS evidence to suggest that iriatiirafion would take place even without 
this incidental stimulation C.aimichael [55], for instance anesthetized 
tadpoles with chlorotone which iiiynobih/ed thfcin but did not interfere 
with (heir growth At a given age, when a contiol group of tadpoles in 
plain water began to swim, he removed the anesthetic and the tadpoles 
that had had no practice in swimming swam as well as those that had 
Other examples of the sufficiency of maturation in certain aspects of de- 
velopment include the following (^i) Clucks prevented from pecking by 
being kept and fed in the dark for the first day almost immediately be- 
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come as proficient at pecking in daylight as those that have had con- 
tinuous practice [332], (b) Dennis and Denms [92] found that the Hopi 
papooses who were cradled so that they could not move their legs walked 
as early and as well as those not cradled, (c) Dennis [91] also found that 
children prevented from sitting, reaching, and walking were able to 
perfoim as well in those areas as those who were allowed freedom of 
movement, and (d) Swallows kept till fully fledged in cages so the\ 
could not fly flew about as well when released as any mature swallow 
that had had practice m flymg [355] 

It seems clear that special training can lead the child to master cer- 
tain skills that would not normally be learned until later in the usual 
developmental scqiu'iice the question to be raised concerns the practi- 
c.ihty and advisability of such early training Whereas no conclusion can 
be reached since each case would have to be evaluated on its own merits 
the following gcnerah/ations seem to have theoretical as well as empiri- 
cal support 

[a] Such training tends to be uiK'Conomical and wasteful, involving 
as it does the need for* special instruction and m<iny lepc'titions to Icani 
what later would comc^Tnuch more easily Gesc'll and 1 hompson, toi 
example found that in two weeks the second twin was able to pci form 
certain skills which earlier it had taken the first twin six wdks to learn 
The McGraw study gave similar results In the school situation, where 
time IS limited, there is need to gear the educational program to the 
rhaturational level of the child, for teachers cannot afford to spend a 
mpnth teaching what coiild*be learned next year m a m«ittel* of days Time 
must be budgeted and used to best advantage On the other hand thtTe 
is a limit to the amount of material that can be postponed until ‘ next year 
and there is often a need to introduce material somewhat in advance of 
the period of the maximum economy of time and effort icquiied to m istei 
It 

As stated previously, the extent to which special training leads to an 
improvement in performance over what would occur naturally varies with 
the nature of the trsks involved In skills in which muscular strength and 
speed and precision of movement are crucial factors, maturation is es- 
sentially a sufficient determinant of oroficiency and special practice is 
correspondingly futile In tasks of greater complexity such as those of 
the classioom, on the other hand, opportunity and training may play a 
more essential role in determining the degree of proficiency one will 
attain Thus, it would seem logical to suspect that maturation and in- 
cidental stimulation would hardly lead to proficiency m advanced mathe- 
matics Nevertheless, even in the field of ideational learnings, early 
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training has its limitations Pistor [298], for example, found that the 
training of sixth-grade children in chronology did not result in an im- 
provement in their understanding of time sequence Similar results were 
obtained by Strayer [372] in the area of language development 

[b] Such training may also be definitely harmful Foicing the child 
to the limit of his ability may well result in frustration, discouragement, 
as well as in negative habits and personal maladjustment which will 
interfere with subsequent learning Even the best teaching may be 
harmful if introduced too soon oi too fast Stroud [373], for example, 
suggests that residing clinics and remedial reading progr-ims stand as 
“testimony to the unwisdom ot our haste,’' a statement with whieh many 
remedial teachers and many psycholcgists would fully agree 

It is also true that a skill learned at an early age is often not kept 
intact but rather h<is to be adapted to the oth^r changes occurring in the 
process of giowth Thus, the child who has learned to skate at the age 
of two would have to readapt his skill to a longer leg-to-trunk ratio when 
he starts to skate again after a few years of lay-off 

[c] Early training may actually be of great benefit Fust, it may 
icsult in such outstanding performance that it *vouId never be equalled 
by a poison who did not get this early training It may also result in 
positive attitudes of confidence that would carry ovei into all aspects of 
life It may also forest«ilI the development of bad habits that might 
develop when a person leains something by himself, and it may provide 
the child with an earlv start in learning certain skills which would th(fti 
be the basis for the early learning of other skills fuither up on the 
sequence An eaily start of this kind might well be the beginning of a* 
virtuous ciicle which w'ould give the individual the motivation and the 
opportunity loi unlimited practice the child who learns to swim early 
would be moie»likely to make the team at the Y and at school and would 
thercfoie, get more practice as well as more coaching than one who 
started later 

[d] The ciucial point seems to be the manner in which this training 
is given Too often teachers get oveYly anxious and tr^ to push the child 
simply because the teacher of the next grade, tlie parents, or tlie principal 
expect him to have covered so much material Upfortunately such efforts, 
far fiom buildiqg up the background he needs for the next grade, are 
more likely to make him unieady by developing emotional blocks and 
a negative self-concept It is better, for instance, that the child discover 
tliat he can read than it is that he have, under duress, plodded through 
the first grade reader — wdiilc, at the same time, developing attitudes of 
defeat and frustration as a result of being pushed too hard It seems safe 
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to say that, likewise, the most concentrated attempt on the part of parents 
to promote early learning, namely, training in bladder and bowel control 
IS very often misguided since training is, many times, undertaken before 
the neural and muscular development necessary for such control is 
present ^ The child, meantime, is learning things he may become con- 
vinced that he can never please his parents, that his parents are fussy 
and demanding, or he may be learn ng that his parents are very much 
interested in his welfare There is no rule as to whether to encourage or 
discouiage the early training of children generally, one would have to 
be sure that .the gams to be derived from such training are worth the 
cost in lime and effort as well as the risk of possible harm which is in- 
volved If it is to be done, an approach of positive encouragement must 
be used and patience and understanding are essential 


Readiness 

Closely related to thfj matter of early training is the concept of re.idi- 
ness Involved in both cases is the evtent to which the IcMiner lias the 
capability to piofit fioin the experiences to which he is being subjected 
There is, however, one major dilference up to now the disrussion has 
ccnteied around the question of adequate matin ation (of inherited po- 
tential) whereas readiness does not depend on the malm ation of in- 
born capacities alone but incorporates such factors as motivation and 
experience in which environment plays a much moie iinj^oitant role 
Thus, reading readiness implies more than the intellectual maturation 
represented by a minimal mental age of six years, six months and a certain 
degree of physiological growth And, whc'rcxis it is relatively dilRcult, if 
not impossible, to speed up maturation, emphasis on the trainable asj3ccts 
of reading readiness has made it possible to teach reading successfully 
to classes with an average mental age of five [130] Readiness is simply 
a matter of the child being able to briAg to bear on a given task capabilities 
equal to the demands of the situation It is basic to the qiii stion of co- 
ordinating the grade pUcement of subject-matter topics and the peda- 
gogical pioceduies through which these topics are taught with the grade 
piacimient of the students 

Readiness foi a task of any degree of complexity geneially requires 

‘Although this would vary fro\n chilcl to child, tho average child would he 
ready for bowed control at tigiitcen months and for blidchr control it twcnt)-four 
months * 
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readiness fiom the standpoint of a number of relatively independent as- 
pects It is, therefore, possible for a child to be unready despite more 
than sufflcicnt readiness on some aspects of the task to the extent that 
he may lack readiness regarding one or more aspects of the situation, lie 
may just not be ready for the task at all Thus, reading readiness includes 
all of the following a certain degree of mental development, a degu^e 
of eye coordination sufficient to permit clear perception, ability to attend 
to symbols, a fairly large background of experience which allows the 
child to relate what he leads to things he has expeiienccd, an interest in 
storic's <ind ability to see what is coming next, favorable, attitudes in- 
cluding a clesiie to loam to read, social and emotional maturation that 
permits him to devote his capacities to reading rather than dissipating 
them in overcoming emotional blocks, and many other aspects of ch - 
velopment, the lack of any one of which might l<?‘id to failure in learning 
to read In piacticc, a great deal of time is generally spent m kindergarten 
and in the fi^st grade on the development of the r(‘quiH‘d nxidiness 
through cieating interest in stories, expanding experii'iices, and building 
gloss discrimination However, to be precise, tho readmg-rcadincss pio- 
gram b(‘gins in the home when the child seesthis parents and siblings 
lead, when they read him stories, when they iclah' to him some of 
their expel lences — in short, when they help him develoj) a desire to lead 
and an experiential background as a basis foi inteipieting what he rCtids 
Readiness docs not apply only to the woik of the first grade at any 
time the teacher is about to mtioduce a new topic, as for instance deci- 
mals, he should consider the icadmess level of each individual child 
with respect to the material to be piesentcd Teacheis fai too often act* 
as though they believe that evciy pupil m their class is leadv for what- 
ever the ciiriiculum-maker happens to assign to a given *giadc level 
There is a need to determine what are the experiences ajipropriate for 
each level of growth and for each child as theie is a need to determine 
the aspects and the level of readiness required for the various subjects 
and topics dealt with in the classroom Such a pioccduie would eliminate 
much of the failure, friistnition, and other problems, often encountered 
It IS safe to say that when childicn as a gioup misbehave or are lacking 
in interest, tlicy aie not ready for whatever is beipg done in the classroom 
Theie is an, obvious need to adjust the cuiiiculum to the readiness 
level of the child so that he can get started on the light foot Unfortft- 
natcly, in practice, there is no siTnple and sure waj^ of telling when a 
child IS ready — and this is true whether the question arises in connec- 
tion with reading, decimals, or anytJiing cfse — jo that, in the final analysis, 
there has to be a certain amount of trial and#error dining whis^h an alcit 
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and experienced teacher senses the extent to which the material is con- 
sistent with the child’s present development Tests are available com- 
mercially to measure the degree of readiness in certain areas A com- 
posite page showing some of the items included in the Gates Reading 
Readiness Test is printed here Prognostic (or readiness) tests are also 

Gates Reading Readiness Tests 
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available in such subjects as foreign languages and algebra, but none is 
foolproof all tliat can be expected from them is an additional bit of 
objective evidence to be added to the many other evaluations of readi- 
ness which must be considered if the best decision is to be reached 
Actually, the problem is not of unsolvable complexity to a large extent 
the teacher can play it by ear Readiness is a matter of degree and if 
the child is not responding to the teacher's approach, he is apparently 
not yet ready and the teacher should continue readiness activities for a 
while longer It must also be realized that ccfitain childic’n may never 
reach the state of readiness required to succeed, say m alg('bra For such 
children, attempts to introduce the subject arc doomed to failuie and 
harm to a number of them is a definite possibility 


Developmental Tasks 

Wc have seen that it is generally not advisable to introduce training 
too soon in the malurational sequence Therofis, however, the comple- 
mentary problem, namely, lh<it of not introducing it soon enough “What- 
if the child is ready for a given task but is denied the oppoitunity to 
learn il^” The general thinking on the subject is that there is an age 
level which is optimal for the effective learning of any given task pre- 
sented at the right time, it can be a challenge and a souice of en]«v- 
ment, presented too late oi too soon, it becomes a source of boiedom or 
frustration Ilavighuist [ 170 ], in his treatment of the pioblems v ilh which 
individuals must cope at each developmental level, if .idjustmeut is to be 
maintained, has popukirized the term developmental tc/sfc*which he de- 
fines as one thnt 

arise at or about a certain peiiod in the life of the in- 
dividual, successful achievement of which leads to his happiness 
and to success with liUi tasl^s, while failure leads to unhappi- 
ness in the individual, disapproval by the society, and difficulty 
with later tasks 

Thus, in the course of development, the child reaches certain stages 
which not only make it possible for him to master certain tasks but also 
make it imperative that he do sd in oid(*r that he be ready to master the 
other tasks higher in the developmental sequence and those that are on 
the same level in related aspects of devt'lopmcnt Foi example, failure to 
achieve heterosexual adjustment is likely to affect not only most phases 
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of the adolescent’s present development but it is also likely to have 
repercussions on his later adjustment 

An unlimit('d number of examples could be given of the difficulties 
which arise out of failure to master a given task when its most appro- 
priate time for learning occurs the following illustrates the point rather 
dramatically We have seen (page 77) that maturation is gcneially suf- 
ficient to enable chicks to peck, Padilla [290], however, reports that chicks 
delayed in pecking by being fed in the dark with an eye diopper for a 
number of days after hatching experience difficulty in learning to peck 
and that the more they arc delayed the more practice pecks they require 
in Older to reach a certain level of accuracy In fact, a prolonged delay of 
fourteen days icsults in the disintegration of the pecking response to such 
an excent tluit most chicks never peck and staive to death “in the midst 
of plenty,” and even an unusual amount of liaining and practice does not 
restore the disoiganized pecking lesponse to the level of noimal accuiacy 
Siinilaily, the child who enters school for the first time at, say, age twelve 
IS likely to encounter untold probh'ins ranging tiom feelings of sclf- 
consciousncss to inabililY to find material which combines the proper level 
of difficulty and content in line with his interests The teacher’s responsi- 
bility in this connection is to see that the child masters each task in 
sequence at its most teachable moment and that he make reasonable prog- 
ress in coping with the developmental tasks of his age level 

A numbei of authors have piesented lists of the developmental tasks 
to- be handled at vaiious age levels Cole [66], for example, lists the 
following as the major tasks of adolescence sclf-direction, ghjectivc intel- 
lectual analysis, intc^giatcd philosophy, social competence, and emotional, 
sexual, and economic adjustment Piobably the most complete formula- 
tion of the specific developmental tasks of the various age levels is that of 
Ilavighurst who gives an excellent tieatinent of the tasks to be masteied 
111 each of the following periods infancy and early childhood, middle 
childhood, adolescence, eaily adulthood, middle age, and later maturity 
For instance, for the peiiod of adolescence, he mentions the following 

Achieving new** and more mature relations with age-mates of both 
sexes. 

Achieving a masculine or feminine social role, 

Acccptiilg one’s physique and using the body effectively, 

Achieving emotional mdependencc'i of parents and other adults, 
Achieving assurance of economic independence, 

Selecting and preparing for. an occupabon, 
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Preparing for marriage and family life, 

Developing and achieving socially responsible behavior, and 
Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system is a guide to behavior 

He discusses each from the standpoint of its biological, psychological, and 
cultural basis as well as from the standpoint of its educational implica- 
tions Thus, in connection with achieving emotional independence of 
parents and other adults, he rec'ognizes that the home, and not tlie 
school, has primary responsibility for helping boys and girls accomplisli 
this mdependcnce On the other hand, he points out that colleges, foi 
example, have a chance to help young people who are away from then 
parents for the first time, and he suggests that teachers learn to play a 
useful role m the proc<*ss of psychological weaning and to help parents 
understand the problem and attack it constructively 

Of couise, it becomes quite a pioblem at times to provide the nghl 
expel lences at the right time lor some thirt)^ youngsters who mvariabh 
do not find it convenient to be ready for the same experience at the same 
tune Fortunately, the teachers task is not an impossible one first, the 
individual child has a fundamental drive toward growing so that he does 
not have to be pushed over every hurdle Flnt^crmore, the most appro- 
pi latc tunc for a given task to be mastcicd is not a matter of minutes or 
days and tlie individual has remarkable ability to catch up when he has 
fallen tcinpoiarily behind Thus, regardless of the difficulty involved, the 
importance of having the individual accomplish the task required at his 
age level is such as to deserve our attention and effoits 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GIIAPTEIl 

This chaptei contains a certain amount of information which is of a 
general natuie but which is ol importance to the teachei if he is to be 
successful in coordinating the efioits of the school with the maturational 
pattern of the child Amor^J the more important ideas discussed are the 
following 

[a] Whatever development an mdivicliial d. splays at a given time is 
the result of the interaction of en^irimmental influences upon the poten- 
tialities with which he was born These two sets of factors are so thgi- 
oughly inteirelated that it is impfissible to sepaiatc the specific influence 
of the one fiom that of the other 

[b] One’s potentialities are sQt m a large measure as a result of ones 
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inherited structure Nevertheless, even though there are limits to the ex- 
tent in which environmental forces can compensate for inherited limita- 
tions, environment is of major importance in the individuals attainment 
of his inherited potential This is especially true in connection with class- 
room work where achievement often depends upon readiness rather than 
upon maturation On the other hand, only harm to the child can icsult 
from an attempt to ignore the fact that limitations do exist 

[c] The knowledge that the rate of development varies from child 
to child suggests the futility of mass education aimed at the nonexistent 
average child 

[d] The interrelatedness of the various aspects of the child's develop- 
ment points to the need for dealing with the whole child This inter- 
relatedness, along with the fact that development follows a definite se- 
quence, implies that failure to master any developmental task at the 
appropriate time — such as failure to learn to read in the first grade — is 
likely to lead to major difficulty 

[e] Tlie child has an inbuilt success mechanism in his d\?sire to grow 
It is unfortunate that so often adults — and perhaps especially teachers — 
go out of their way to stif^ this enthusiasm by subjecting him to frequent 
and costly failures With a little more care in establishing readiness be- 
fore introducing a new activity, teachers could save themselves a great 
deal of the difficulty they encounter later in having to motivate reluctant 
students Encouraging the child is generally a more eflFcctivc — as well as a 
safer — procedure than is pushing liim 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 To what extent is the problem of heredity and environment one of 
academic interest lathcr than one of practical significance? One of sociological 
interest lathcr than of educational iinpoitance^ 

2 Debate (a) All that the individual inherits is a certain body stmctiiie 
which IS receptive to stimulation (b) Human stock is improvable only by 
selection (See Dashicll, Fundamental of Gemeral Psychology Boston 
Houghton MifHin, 1949, p 61 ) 

3 Specifically, how would you go about enriching the expciicnce of city 
children about to undertake a unit on “The* Farm”? 

4 Discuss tlie role of TV as a mediun* for piomoting readiness 
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Physical and Motor 
Development 




Although tLC (an ha.cUif fail to notice the diamatic phijsical 
(hangcs tthuh take plaa* in school childieu, wc (an all too 
readily ovcilook their significance 

siLniiNs [367] 


Tiir ADCQUAci or thf individuais body and of Ins pliyslcal equipment 
IS of primary conoeih to students of educational psycliology, for it deter- 
mines in large measure the ease or difficulty which he will encounter in 
the satisfaction ol his needs and the nature of the self-concept he will 
develop Thus, whfle physical development is of great impoi lance in 
itself, it IS of even greatci importance fiom tlie standpoint of its psycho- 
logical implications and the discussion Avill, therefore, be oriented toward 
the psychological rathei than the physical and physiological aspects This 
IS not to minimize the importance of tl^c latter especially in view of the 
unfavoiahle pictuie of the ph)sicil health of our youth as reported by 
Woild War II militaiy induction ccnteis 
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Growth in Height and Weight 

Nature oi physical growth 

Certainly the most noticeable aspect of the chilcVs total growth is 
the change that takes place m his physical si/e This growth in both 
height and weight is particularly rapid in early life as he multiplies a 
millionfold during the nine-month peiiod following conception and dou- 
bles by SIX months his weight at birth Giowth continues at a rapid rate 
during infancy, moves alternately thiough periods of rapid and slow 
gains, and gradually tapers off in the middle teens in the case of girls and 
a couple of years later in the case of boys 

The growth pattern of the individual from birth to matui ity measured 
in terms of increases in height, weight, or any other physical character- 
istic can be represented by a curve such as those of heights of boys and 
girls shown on page 90 However, thc'se curves represent average status 
for the various age levels and give the misleading impression that giowth 
IS smooth and continuous while, in reality, thc^ smoothness results from 
the fact that, at any given age, the rapid growth of one child is offset ’ 
by the slow growth of anotlier Thus, while such curves are interesting 
and valuable from the standpoint of general information, one must not 
lose sight of the fact that each child has a unique pattern of giowth 
which may differ by quite a margin from the average pattein characteris- 
tic of the grotip This does not imply that all is haphazard and chaotic 
with few exceptions, the tall infant remains tall and becomes the tall 
adult while the shoit infant tends to remain short In fact, Baldwin [20] 
('\presses the view that growth in height is so comparatively uniform foi 
each individual that giowth curves enable one to prophesy with a “high 
degiee of accuiacy” how tall a young child will be at a later age Bayley 
[27] has actually devised a scale to predict adult height from the chiUrs 
height at various ages ContriUily, there is consideiable evidence to show^ 
that growth is not smooth and <^ontinuous but that it goes by spuits — at 
least for some children — suggesting that piedicting future status from the 
child s piescnt height is subject Jo consuleiable error and is especially 
so during the period of adolescence Olson and Hughes [286] iccommend, 
as a more stable index of growth^ the concept of ‘oiganismic age” which 
is a composite of the child’s height, weight, dental, caipal, mental, grip, 
and reading age Research has supported then claim of the stability of the 
orgamsmic age but it is debatable as to whc^hci this consistency implies 
that the child has only so much energy to cfcvote to gi owing and that, as 
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he spurts forward in one phase of growth, he does so at the expense of 
some of the other aspects * or whether it simply reflects the well-known 
statistical fact that an average is always less susceptible to drastic fluctua- 
tions than IS a single measure At any rate, the concept is of limited prac- 
tical value to the average teacher who would have no way of measuring 
some of the components, c g , caip.il age 

As IS shown in Figure 4 1, the growth pattern of boys and girls 
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Fig 4*1 Height of boijb and girls After Shuttleworth [338] 


differs in a number of important respects Boys are not only taller and 
heavier at birth, but their final status is one of greater height and weight 
Girls, on the other hand, reach their final status, i e , reach physical as 
well as physiological maturity some eighteen months earlier than boys 
and, it IS important to note, arc on th^ average both taller and heaviei 
than boys during the period from 11 to 14 They are, of course, gen- 
erally taller and heavier than boys throughout their period of growth, 


^The Harvard Growth studies found no evidence of retardation in mental 
development accompanying the preadokscent growth spurt and discounted the 
likelihood of its causing an acacfemic lag in early adolescence 
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when growth is measured as a fraction of final status, in fact, they are 
simply more mature than boys of their chronological age 

Growth rates are apparently affected by a number of environmental 
conditions Girls reach physiological maturity earlier in temperate cli- 
mates than they do in either colder or warmer climates There are also 
mdications [1] that weight increases more rapidly in late summer and 
autumn while height increases more rapidly in winter and spring, a phe- 
nomenon which might have an explanation m terms of the greater water 
content of the body in summer and the reduction in the amount of exercise 
children take in the cold winter months 

Growth is also related to socioeconomic and cultural status Upper- 
class children tend to be taller than children of middle or lower class — 
perhaps because of heredity, if we assume that physical size is an asset 
m attaining success, or perhaps because of certain nutritional and other 
advantages [152] Physical growth has also been found to be related to 
such things as depressions, war, and even milk programs [226, 291] This 
may account for the fact that negroes and children from homes of limited 
financial means tend to be smaller than average *[261] although inherited 
differences may also be postulated Actually, the general consensus, based 
on considerable research, is that physical growth is more dependent upon* 
heredity than is any of the other aspects of growth Olson and Hughes 
[286] for example', expiess the belief that ** attempts to force growth 
are resisted and that a child tends to grow more rapidly to make up for 
temporary periods of deprivation ” It is generally agreed that such thiags 
as the usual illnesses that befall growing children have only a tempoiar> 
effect upon their growth and do not affect their final status appreciably, 
if at all Endocrine imbalance, whether related to hereditary or environ- 
mental causes, however, can be expected to effect a considerable depar- 
ture from normality both in the rate of maturing of the individual and in 
his final status 

Regardless of the causal factors involved, wide variations exist in 
the physical size of children of any given age Tims, from Simmons’ data, 
shown in Figure 4 2 it can be seeri that the tallest se,ven -year-old boy, for 
example, is about as tall as the shortest thirteen-year-old while, for girls, 
the tallest cight-year-old is considerably taller .than the shortest fourteen- 
year-old Similaily, the tallest two percent of the seven-year-old boys in 
Baldwin’s sample were actually taller than the shortest two percent of ^he 
thirteen-year-olds, while, for girlS, the tallest two percent of the ten-year- 
olds were taller than the shortest two percent of the sixtecn-ycar-olds 

Generally, when we plot the heights pf the members of any age 
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Fic 4 2 Range of heights of boys and girls of various ages After 

Simmons [i39] 

group, we find they distribute themselves in what is generally known as 
the normal curve Such a distiibution is shown in Figure 4 .3 [297] Tims, 
we find few very shoit cVid few vciy tall individuals, with incieasmg 
frequencies as we get clos(‘r to the average This is rathci typical of the 



Fic 4 3 Distribution of heights of 725 twelve-year-old boys Courtesy 
• of Dr Fett \297] 

discnbution of most physical and psychological traits, e g , running speed, 
strength of grip, intelligence, performance on a test In nearly all cases, 
we do not have separate categories — tall, medium, and short or bright, 
average, and dull — but rathef a c6ntinuam ranging from very tall to very 
short, from very bright to very dull, with a definite concentration of in- 
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dividuals of average heiglit or intelligence In most human traits, individ- 
uals differ in degree rather than in kind and the percentage of the cases 
of a given disti ibiition decreases progiessively with increasingly greater 
deviations (in either diiection) from the average of the group 

PSYCnOLOCICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The psychological implication of physical (and motor) develop- 
ment can readily be understood in terms of its effect upon the self-image 
and upon the difficult) or ease with which the individual can satisfy his 
needs What we tliink of ourselves and what others think of us — and 
the demands they make of us as well as those we make of ourselves — de- 
pend to a large extent upon our physique and the reactions it creates 
Thus, stiength and physical size aic among the important attributes of 
the ten-year-old boy just as an attractive figure and a pretty face are 
valued attiibulcs of the teen-age girl To a very great extent, ones 
whole adjustment revolves around such ideas as ‘beautiful,” “tall and 
handsome,” “butkteeth,” “shoity,” “fatso,” ‘ beanjiolc,” “skinny,” etc In 
fact, much of ones life might well depend on being a “Marilyn Monroe,” 
an ‘Krroll Flynn,* a ‘Jimmy Durante,” or a ‘JTarzan” In the same way, 
ones self-concept is directly tied to the color of his skin (particularly in 
areas where racial prejudices aie strong) or even to the color of his hair, 
e g , ‘carrot-top ” 

The seiiousness from a psychological point of view of limitations in 
the area of physical adequacy cannot be overestimated In a study. bv 
Stol? and Stolz [371], foi instance, over one-third of the 176 boys and 
gills ('xamined at si\-monlh intervals over a peru^d of eight )cars e;C- 
pressed concern over some physical characteristic Being a “runt,” a 
“tub,” or being ‘ ugly may easily represent handicaps to Jdjustment and 
to success int an objective sense comparable to deformities and other 
deviations from noimahty Likewise, an extended , illness* on the part of 
the child may well leave some scar on his psychological make-up and the 
teacher, if he is to be effective in dealmg with children, had better be- 
come acquainted with then p *st as well as present status 

What is even nioie important is the child’s reaction to his physical 
limitations, illnesses, and charactenstics The^ “statuesque” teen-age girl 
who feels badl^ over being “too tall,” the adolescent with a severe case of 
acne, the smaller boy, all must be led toward an increase in sclf-aecept.Mice 
— for acceptance is circulai if tve don’t accept ourselves, we cannot ex- 
pect others to do so Unfoitunatcly, the way others see us may actually 
reinforce the attitude we would Jike to- overcome the small boy may be 
babied longei and denied the opportunity gof assuming responsibility just 
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as the tall girl may get constant reminders of her height from the fact that 
boys avoid her On the other hand, the boy who is tall for his age may be 
faced with demands and expectations that are beyond his over-all ma- 
turity 

As we have seen in the previous chapter, physical development is 
directly and vitally related to the other aspects of development Social 
and emotional development are greatly facilitated by such physical .issets 
as atti activeness, size, and strength Likewise, physical adequacy or in- 
adequacy have an important bearing, both direct and indirect, upon aca- 
demic progress not only do they affect learning through their effect 
upon adjustment but such difficulties as lack of coordination of the eyes 
m first graders may begin a vicious cycle of frustration and failure that 
may rum a whole academic career 

The preadolescent growth spurt 

The preadolescent growth spurt is of particular interest to prospec- 
tive teachers because of the complications which are directly or indirectly 
related to the rapid growth which occurs during this pciiod a boy, for 
instance, may add five inqjies to his height and twenty-five pounds to his 
weight in a matter of a year This spurt is very closely timed to taper off 
with the advent of puberty, although it may occur up to three years 
before and, in some 10 percent of the cases, up to three years after the 
attainment of sexual maturity [89] 

# Many physical and physiological changes are connected with this 
growth spurt besides the rapid increase in over-all height and weight 
Diffcient parts of the body often begin rapid giowth at different times so 
that the adolescent boy’s feet (or perhaps his arms or even his nose) 
may temporarily grow out of all proportion This may result in awkward- 
ness at a time when he becomes very conscious of himself as a person and 
he may trip, of knocl^ over a pitcher as he reaches for it, simply because 
he has not become used to the new length of his limbs and he got there 
before he anticipated he would Even some of the skills he had mastered 
have to be releamed^because his new body proportions make them essen- 
tially new skills To make matters worse, the glandular changes accom- 
panying this growth spurt are likely to result in his face breaking out in 
a rash of acne at the very time when he becomes conscious of good looks 
m attractmg members of the opposite sex And, of course, the problem is 
no less acute in the case of girls * 

None of the physiological changes accompanying the prepubescent 
growth spurt is any more important than the attainment of sexual ma- 
turity and the resulting need for a major reorganization in the individuals 
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self-concept, 2 as well as in every phase of his behavior and especially in 
the area of social relations Members of the opposite sex suddenly assume 
an attractiveness that had not been apparent till then and a new interest 
in dancing and social sports displaces previous interests in the gang and 
in preadolescent activities Of major import is the sex drive itself and 
the conflicts it is likely to introduce in a culture such as ours with its 
taboos where matters of sex are involved 

Such drastic changes as take place during the prepubescent growth 
spurt are bound to have psychological repercussions on the individual 
This IS particularly true where, m addition to the problems attending 
bodily changes, the youth, trymg to think of himself as an adult willing 
to assume adult responsibilities, is prevented from doing so Thus, m 
contiast to adolescence in primitive societies or even in pioneer days m 
our country where the adolescent simply took his place as a full-fledged 
adult member of society rather early, adolescence for the modern Ameri- 
can youth has become a period of considerable strain and stress As a 
result, confusion and insecurity together with rebelliousness and defiance 
are often as much part of tlic adolescent pattern ’as are awkwardness and 
a liking for “rock and roll” music 

The problems connected with the adolescent growth spurt and the 
advent of puberty are relatively mmor in the average case by comparison 
to wh«it they are when these changes take place late or early Research 
[204] has shown that pubeity takes place any time from ages 10 to 17 
and fiom 11 to 18 in the case of girls and boys respectively The early 
maturer, haviYig suddenly become interested in members of the opposite 
sex while his age-mates still “can’t sec it,” is likely to find himself out of 
joint with the gang This is probably somewhat more of a problem for the 
e<irly maturing girl since, as we have seen, girls as a group mature earlier 
than boys The problem is, however, even moie severe in the case of late 
maturers who arc likely to feel left out, to be unable to get a date, or 
even to generate any enthusiasm in that direction It is complicated even 
further by the fact that, when they finally “arrive,” they have to compete 
for dates, and so forth, with the early maturers who heve by now polished 
their social skills relative to members of the opposite sex to the point of 
making these Johnmes-come-latcly look rather “green” and uninteresting 
by comparison 'The teacher, therefore, needs to be careful lest the effects 
of delayed maturity, by becoming relatively permanent through promot- 
ing a vicious circle of immature behavior, be as harmful to the self- 
realization of the individual as a real defect or abnormahty 

^ Probably no better illustration can be found qf a major change in the individual's 
phenomenal held 
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Body Types 

The problem of body build, a topic of consideration as far back as 
the days of the Greek philosophers, has been the subject of renewed inter- 
est as a lesult of the relatively greater success of recent investigations 
Probably the best known woik in this area is that of Sheldon [331] 
whose system calls for (a) a classification of body build on a seven point 
scale in each of thiee contmua, namely, endomorphy, mesomorphy, and 
ectomorph) and (b) a relating of this classification to the individuars 
disposition or tcmpei ament as follows 

Endomorphij-viscerotonia (the roly-poly, 7-1-1), round, short of 
limbs, soft body, characterized by a good digestive tract, a relaxed social 
nature, love of comfort, greed for approval and affection, and a need for 
people when troubled, 

Mesomorphxj-somatotonia (the superman, 1-7-1), dominance of 
muscles, bones, and conqpcting tissues, characterized by being active, 
energetic, and aggicssive, and by a need for action when troubled, 

Ectomorphij-cerebrotoma (the beanpole, 1-1-7), dominance of 
linearity and fragility, characterized by restraint in posture, inhibited, 
tense, and a prefeience for solitude when troubled 

The relationship between body build and temperament posliilated 
above, if it could be validated, would be of fundamental impoitancc not 
only to teachers but to anyone dealing with people in any capacity Tims, 
to the extent that mesomorphy is related to assertiveness and a love for 
power, it might be expected that the mesomorph will tend to be full of 
daring and energy and to be a dynamic leader whether *as a business 
tycoon, a labor oiganizer, a gang leader — or in school, a discussion 
leader, a moving power in student government, oi a leader m classroom 
mischief Furthermore, whereas cnvnonmental factors can be expected 
to bring modifications in the direction in which this diive exerts itself, 
Willgoose [419] is of the opinion that lilllc, if any, change can be effected 
m the basic underlying pattern or temperament and that “no amount of 
education will transform somatotonics into relaxed and mdisciimmately 
amiable viscerotomcs or mto inhibited, apprehensive, and introverted 
cerebrotonics ” 

Research evidence on the validity of the claims of this relationship 
between body build and temperament has been conflicting One study 
[328] shows correlations in the neighboihood of 80 between the aspects 
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of body build and of temperament as postulated by Sheldon But, this 
whole relationship has been questioned by a number of writers Dearborn 
and Rothney in the Harvard Growth studies came to the conclusion that 
the classification of individuals into body types cannot be done with any 
substantial degree of accuracy Baylcy and Tuddenham [28] found sev- 
eral cases of boys changing fiom endomorphs to mesomorphs during the 
preadolescent growth spurt Likewise, Lasker [228], after noting the 
effect of a famine diet in producing changes m body build, concluded that 
somatolypes aie essentially indicalois of nutritional status and he ex- 
presses the view that, befoie piogn^ss is made in the matter of relating 
tempei ament to physique, there would be need to contiol environmental 
factors rnoie rigoiously Sheldon, of course, claims that diet would not 
affect his classification of a given individual and that, although it might 
produce an ('maciated endomorph or an obese ectomorph, the basic body 
tjpc would lemam unchanged 

And so the pioblcm remains for the future to solve As it stands, there 
is some evidence of a lelationship between body build and temperament 
along the lines postulated by Sheldon and his € 0 -workcrs but the rela- 
tionship is such as to warrant considerable cautton in its applications The 
explanation of the basic cause underlying the relationship noted is also* 
of interest, although, to date, it is largely a matter of speculation One 
explanation centers aiound the glandular structure of the individual as 
the causal agent of both the inciividuars build and his tempei ament 
Thus, a pituitary deficiency might result in obesity and a general l.fck 
of eneigy so that the person is likely to be lacking in aggressiveness and, 
thciefore, to compensate through sociability Perhaps the simplest ex- 
planation fiom the standpoint of psychology is that the relationship noted 
simply leflccts a learning situation the endomorph, for example, learns 
out of necessity to be congenial while the mesomorph, being successful 
in dealing with otheis especially during the gang, stage, develops self- 
confidence and learns that he can get what he wants by being aggiessive 


Motor J^evelopment 

» 

Closely 1 elated to physical growth is the development of motor pro- 
flciency which, oncc' again, even* though it is of major importance in it- 
self, IS of even gi eater impoitance from the standpomt of its effect upon 
the case or difficulty with which the iVidivjdual satisfies his needs and 
upon the formation of a positive or negative self-concept This is par- 
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ticularly true for the period of preadolescence when physical and motor 
adequacy is an important determmant of status but, with the current 
emphasis on sports in high school and college, it may well exert a power- 
ful influence upon the mdividual throughout his formative years Thus, 
the youth who scores a touchdown or bats in the winning run not only 
finds his needs of achievement, social recognition, and self-esteem well 
satisfied but he also finds himself a hero in the eyes of all, including him- 
self And, fortunately, although motor proficiency is somewhat correlated 
With the other aspects of development, it is still sufficiently independent 
of these aspects to provide the means for satisfying the needs of many 
children who find very little satisfaction in other areas Many sons of 
families of low socioeconomic status, for example, have used boxing, foot- 
ball, and other sports as avenues to success and prestige 

The negative aspect of the correlation of motor proficiency and social 
and emotional growth should also be noted just as physical deformity can 
be a serious liability in social and emotional development, so can awk- 
wardness and lack of speed, strength, or coordination — as might be in- 
volved in inability to dance or to make the team It, therefore, becomes 
the responsibility of the school, if it is to be of maximum service to its 
students, to help them develop the motor strength, speed, and coordina- 
tion of which they are capable — and even to teach them such motor skills 
as they need in order to attain their maximum self-realization There is 
no excuse, for instance, for not teaching boys of junior high-school age 
how to dance when such a skill is a must if they are to go on with the 
developmental task of heterosexual adjustment Actually 5 there is no 
excuse for the lack of various motor skills and abilities sometimes en- 
countered among our young people In America where we live such na- 
tional sports as baseball and football, there are, nevertheless, countless 
children~even in our city schools— who have never participated in either 
sport, who, in fact, have not participated in any organized team sport 
Schools spend considerable money on an athletic program which, appar- 
ently, by-passes the very children who need it most Our military induc- 
tion centers in the second world war reported a rather sorry picture of the 
physical fitness of American youth Similar evidence of this general lack 
of physical and motor development comes from the study of Cureton [82] 
who found some 14 percent of the students entering a ceyrtam university 
to ‘be soft and flabby, one quarter of them could not jump a stick held 
waist high, for instance, and 42 percent could not "skin the cat ” 

As we have seen, motor development proceeds through two inter- 
related and complementary processes: differentiation and integration, 
occurring m simultaneous and reciprocal fashion The outcome is a gain 
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in strength and an increase in speed, precision, and smoothness of move- 
ment However, the process is a slow one and parents and teachers are 
often impatient over the clumsiness of the child, his sloppiness, and the 
crudeness of the projects he turns out But he wants to grow and, if adults 
don’t make a moral crisis out of spilled milk or spilled ink and insist on a 
degree of perfection which he cannot produce, the child will learn — even 
if, at times, adults have their doubts^ The important thing is for grown- 
ups to let the child find his own speed, his own level, and to fight the 
temptation to take over and do it for him He learns by doing 

Gesells extensive studies of various phases in the development of 
children from the time of birth should be of interest to parents and teacli- 
ers from nursery school through junioi lugh school In his report of growth 
in the first five years of life [131], for instance, he lists developmental 
sequences in the area of motor development, adaptive behavior, language 
development, and personal-social behavior Thus, he gives the follow- 
ing examples of the skills displayed by children of various ages m the area 
of dressing, one of the six breakdowns of personal-social behavior 

m 

Age, months Skill $ 

15 Coopciates in dressing by extending arm or leg 

18 Can t.ike off mittens, hat, and socks 

24 Can remove shoes if laces aie untied 

36 Shows greater interest and ability in undressing Is able 

to unbutton all front and side buttons In dressing, does 
not know back from front Is intent on lacing shoes but 
usually laces them incorrectly 

48 Is able to undress and dress himself with little assistance 

Distinguishes between front and back of clothes and puts 
• them on correctly 

60 Undresses and dresses with care Miy be able to tie shoe 

laces ( usually at 6 years ) 

Probably of greater interest Id teachers aie the^ sequel studies [132, 
137] of children from five to ten and from ten to sixteen, m which Gesell 
discusses the significant aspects of the school child’s development in terms 
of such maturity traits as self-care, emotional expression, the growing self, 
interpersonal relations, school life, ethical sense, and philosophic outlook 
Important sex differences eJust m motor development as they do in 
height and weight Although comparisons are difficult to make since boys 
and girls are generally not involved in the^ same activities ( and to the 
same degree), there is evidence to suggest that from about eleven to 
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fourteen girls arc more developed and, in many activities involving motor 
skills, could probably outplay the boys Fortunately for the latter, this 
situation does not last long aftci junior high school, boys become so 
superior to girls in most motor skills as to restrict coeducational participa- 
tion to a social basis, especially m sports where strength and stamina are 
impoitant Of couisc, pait of girls’ lelatively lower level of compe- 
tence in sports stems from lack of interest (or greatei interest in com- 
peting activities such as dancing) perhaps resulting fiom a self-concept 
which incoiporates an idea still fairly common of girls being feminine 
and helpless Girls, on the other hand, are generally superior in skills le- 
quiring accuracy and coordination of the finer muscles, such as the fin- 
geis Again, although the more slender fingers of girls may facilitate their 
greater proficiency in these skills, it is likely that whatever differences 
may be associated with inherited sex differences aie accentuated by the 
embodiment into the self-concept of boys and girls of the adult version of 
what constitutes a man’s and a woman’s work This idea is well brought 
out by Gates et al , [ 130] who point out that “the school m common with 
the community at large tis putting a fence around the potentialities of 
pupils by stereotyped notons as to what boys and girls distinctively are 
fitted to do ” 

The vaiious motor abilities and skills tend to be interrelated and 
the phrase “born athlete” is sometimes used to refer to a peison who is 
highly proficient in a relatively large number of spoits This may be 
mi&leading for it seems to postulate heredity as the sole determinant of 
all-round ability Actually, a more correct explanation of the situation 
would have to conader inherited potential, environmental opportunities, 
motivation, amount of piacticc, and other factors, each contributing in 
various amounts Thus, pioficiency in a number of sports might reflect, in 
pait, a high dcgiee of strength and muscular coordination* which serves 
as the basis for success in all activities where this is important It is also 
likely that ceitain skills, once learned m connection with one activity can 
be transferred to other activities of a similar natiiic Motivation and op- 
portunity for piactice may be important, and, of course, some individuals 
may concentrate on athletics as a compensation for relative incompetence 
in other areas Research has.shown a positive correlation among tlie various 
traits m a given person but, although the mtercorrclatior^s among such 
trarts as mental ability, social and emotional maturity, and physical status 
are generally very low, they would tend co be higher in a restricted area 
such as motor skills where a common core would feature more piomi- 
nently 

Still the all-round athlete is the exception rather than the rule and 
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the more diversified the school’s sports program, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for any given child to excel m at least one area Unfortunately, al- 
though devised to provide additional avenues for children to satisfy their 
needs, especially those who are not too proficient in academic work, 
piobably no aspect of the school’s piogram is as mconsiderate of pupil 
needs as is the sports progiam With the present emphasis on wmning 
(when it should be on allowing all children the opportunity for maximum 
self-rcalization), paiticipation is more or less restricted to the best players 
— with the rest not even considered or relegated to the ‘"B” team or the 
intramural program As a result, the very child who needs^ the benefits of 
participation in team sports simply docs not go out for them or, if he 
docs, he often has to warm the bench while his moie capable colleagues 
improve their pioficicncy and outclass him all the more 

The child’s play interests and activities are, of course, contingent 
upon his motor development a boy docs not generate much interest in 
baseball bcfoic the age of nine As his capacity for a greater variety of 
activities develops, his play interests increase in number (in keeping with 
his natuial desire to giow and do the things of which he is capable) till 
appioximatcly the age of eight at which timcthe is capable of so many 
activities that he has to be selective and he, therefore, concentrates on 
a few As time goes on, there is a furthei change as the adult, in keeping 
with his decreased stamina, seeks less strenuous activities or joins the 
ranks of the spectators wliile younger people become the participants 
In view^ of llie very definite decline m participation m rugged spoits 
duiing late adolescence and early adulthood, it is extremely desiiable 
that children in schools be encouiaged to develop interest in hobbies 
and less strenuous spoits such as golf m which they may continue to par- 
ticipate thioughout then liletime Jhis is pai tieularlv impbrtant in view 
of the findings ot Nestricks study [279] which points out that adults 
seldom take up as hobbies, activities which thes have not known in child- 
hood 


Handedness 

In a gioup of anj- si/e, one is bound to find one or more j^eisons who 
prefc'i the use of then left hanc> ovct their right School is no ('\cc*ption 
and any teacher of kindergaiten or fiist grade is likely to have perhaps two 
or thiee childien who have a pictcTcncc for then left hand, and the ques- 
tion often arises of whether to let them use tjie hand they prefer or to have 
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them change This is particularly a problem when parents are anxious 
about the mater 

Handedness is more than just a matter of which hand a person uses 
in ummanual tasks it refers to the relative dominance in the use of one 
hand and, although complete bilaterality is rather uncommon, it is more 
a question of sidedness than simple handedness The majority of right- 
handed persons are also right-eyed and right-footed wheieas left-handed 
persons sue about evenly divided between right- and left-eyed dominance 
Interestingly enough, some 30 percent of the population is left-eyed and 
some people suggest that, except for social pressure relative to the use 
of the right hand, an equal percentage of the population might also be 
left-handed There is, however, no record to suppoit the latter claim 

Left-handedness is a matter of definition Actually, handedness is not 
a dichotomy but rather a continuum ranging all the way from strong 
right-handedness to strong left-handedness It might be possible, for in- 
stance, to identify at least six steps along this continuum [a] strong 
right-handedness where in ummanual tasks the right hand is used and, 
in two-handed tasks, the l(»lt hand only gives support and aets as a 
fulcrum, [b] moderate^ right-handedness where in ummanual tasks the 
’right hand is used but, in bimanual tasks, either hand does the leading, 
[c] mild right-handedness wheic the right hand is used in ummanual 
tasks but the left is used to lead in bimanual tasks, [d] mild left-handed- 
ness corresponding to [c], [e] moderate left-handedness corresponding 
tOi[b], and [f] strong left-handedness, the counteqiart of [a] The exact 
percentage of left-handed individuals in the general population would 
depend on where ihe cutting-off point in the above-mentioned continuum 
IS set, the figure is sometimes estimated as high as 10 percent, although 
perhaps 2 to 6 percent would be a more coirect value [253] 

Preference for one hand over the other develops in the fiist few 
months of life research [408] has shown that infants are neither right- 
nor left-handed How it develops, however, is rather obscure, with the 
followmg among the theories that have been suggested [a] It might be 
supposed that handedness is a Mendelian characteristic with right- 
handedness as a dominant trait, or more correctly, that the left hemisphere 
of the cerebellum is domiijant over the right hemisphere with the result 
that right-handedness tends to be more prevalent than left-handedness 
[h] Right-handedness might arise through chance as perhaps tlirough the 
infant in the womb of its mother having more freedom of his right arm 
which, getting a head start, perpetuates its dominance over the left by 
greater practice [c] It might be assumed that right-handedness results 
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from conscious training by a predominantly nght-handed world None of 
these explanations has universal acceptance and despite considerable 
research in the field, the basis for handedness is still unknown 

Regardless of its cause, there is need to consider the desirability of 
changing the left-handed child to the use of his right hand First, it 
must be admitted that there are relative advantages in being right- 
handed This IS particularly true in the classroom where, because hand- 
writmg in our culture goes from left to right, left-handers are handicapped 
in seeing what they have written without smearing the ink or wrapping 
their arm around the writing in an awkward fashion There arc also cer- 
tain advantages in eveiyday life to being right-handed most appliances 
and tools have been set up for right-handed pcfiple because there are 
more of them Thus, even check lanes in giocery stoies are set up for 
each attendant to use his right hand on the cash register and his less 
capable hand for pushing groceries Since there are at least slight advan- 
tages m being right-handed, we should consider the reason for hesitation 
in changing a child to the use of his right hand The answer centers in the 
fact that there are relatively more people who stammer and stutter among 
those who have changed hand usage than amJhg the general population 
[266, 284], Oates, foi example, found not only a much greatei incidence of 
speech defects among the left-handed and mixcd-handed than among 
right-handed childnm but also concluded that changing hand defmitelv 
led to an increase in speech defects The same hypothesis has be(*n ad- 
vanced by Travis [163] who suggests that changing the left-handed cllilcl 
to the use of his right hand disluibs the dominance of the iiglit liemisphere 
of the biain (which is dominant in left-handed people) and, theiebv 
leads to speech disoiders such as stammeiing and stiitteiing Tins ex- 
planation IS, of course, a matter of hypothesis and mans psychologists 
and educatoi^ believe that it is the emotional tension associated with 
changing hand rather than the change itself that, causes speech prob- 
lems It is also true that only a relatively small percentage of children 
changed from the use of the left to the right hand stutter and some of 
these stuttered before the change was atti'inpted Pj^evertheless, teachers 
and parents should be aware of the potential dangers involved and reach 
a decision as to whether or not to change the child only after a careful 
weighing of the advantages m relation to the possible risks attendmg 
such change 

As a general policy, it would seem desiiable to encourage all left- 
handed children to write with their right hand All mildly left-handed 
children who have not developed a strong Ijabit of wilting with then left 
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hand can probably be changed with litdc cffoit and little danger When 
the child resists, however, it may well be best not to force him to the 
point of Cl eating emotional tension, especially if he is somewhat insecure 
or IS already sensitive about the matter as a result of previous nagging 
on the the subject When strong habits have already been formed as in the 
case of high-school students, the desirability of a change is moie ques- 
tionable, there seems to be little purpose in changing over a high-school 
boy who, in a year or two, will leave school to do, say, semiskilled woik 
where the advantage of one hand over the other, if any, is slight A 
somewhat stronger stand in favor of changing left-handed children to the 
us(‘ of their right hand is taken by Hildreth and Scheidemann, who are 
certainly authorities in the field [178] They feel that not only can the 
wcll-poiscd child often be changed without emotional disturbance but 
that even the nervous child will often benefit in both emotional stability 
and writing skill from a change of hand Accoidmgly, they suggest that 
there should be less hesitancy in intcifenng with established wiong writ- 
ing habits 

Thus, the problem stands without a solution — a matter of opinion 
rather than of fact IloweVer, to the teacher who has to make a decision 
one way oi the other, it is suggested on the basis of the evidence, (wen 
though controversial, that the advantages of being right-handed au" 
probably not sufliciently great to wairant upsc'tting the child and, al- 
though he should be encouiaged to use his right hand, if he resists, it 
may better to settle for teaching him how to write comfoitablv wilh his 
left hand 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

Physical and motor development have such direct implications from 
the standpoint of the formation of the self-image and the satisfaction of 
the needs of the chdd that teachers need to be familiar with the major 
concepts in this area The following are among the* more impoi tant 

[a] Growth curves used to depict the physical height and weight of 
children of various ages are based on averages and apply only in a gen- 
eral way to any one child Each child has a unique pattern of growth and 
considerable departure from group averages can be expected in the in- 
dividual case In fact, probably the most outstanding feature of growth 
IS the wide variation that exists among -children of any given age group 
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[b] Growth is charactciizca by alternate periods of rapid and of 
slower growth so that the status of a ehild at any given time is of limited 
value as an indicator of his final status Nevertheless, the tall child tends 
to become the tall adult, the short child, the short adult 

[c] Girls, as a group, mature earlier tlian boys and for the period 
from cl(wen to fourteen are superior to boys m height and weight as well 
as in motor coordination 

[d] One’s self-concept as well as the ease or difficulty encountered 
in satisfying one’s needs revolve to a consideiable extent around ones 
sense of physical adequacy By causing others to react in a given way 
towaid its ownei, physical and motor development tend to promote a 
virtuous or vicious ciiclc and, therefore, to be important factors in the 
detei mination of his behavior 

[e] Proficiency in motor skills has, likewise, an impoitant bearing 
upon the satisfaction of the individuars needs and the development of 
his s( If-concept, and the school should encourage the child to develoji 
such skills as might make for greater self-rcali/ation Unfortunately, 
much of the effoit of the school in this connection is expended on the few 
who aie alreadj^ proficient while those who need it most aie often ignoied 

[f] Of paiticiilar significance arc the prcadolcsccnt growth spurt 
and the reoiganization of the adolescent’s outlook and be'havior result- 
ing fiom the advent of sexual matuiity and the pressures ot society for 
more mature belia\ior The prohk'ms connected therewith may be rela- 
tively serious for the early and the later maturer, especially the latter • 

[g] Some attempts have been made at relating body build to 
tempeicunent Wlialever relationship has been uncovered to date can 
probably be explained on the basis of learning, although it may have a 
partial basis in the glandulai sliuctuic of the individual 

[h] IheiH IS a positive con elation between proficiencies among the 
vaiious motor abilities and skills Ilowcwer, this coirelation is sufficiently 
low that incompetence in one activity may easily be accompanied by 
consideiable ability in anothci The school should provide a variety of 
activities so that each child wJl have an opportunity^ to find an aiea in 
which he can c'xcel 

[i] The teacher considering whethei oi not to have a left-handed 
child wiite with Ins light hand should weigh the advantages of being 
right-handed against such jiossible risks as causing him to stuttei and 
stammer When a change is decitled upon, caie should be taken that the 
method used in ellecting the change does not lead to emotional disturb- 
ance on his part 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 [a] Analyze your physical assets and liabilities Do you feel your 
physical assets aie adequate for the job of teaching^ [b] What hobbies and 
other recreational interests have you cultivated^ Aie lhe\ of the type that 
will continue to piovide you with relaxation and enjovment^ Will they involve 
co!;itacts with people othci than teachers and theieby piovide you with an 
occasional change in viewpoint? 

2 What might be done to pfomote greater paiticip*ition in sports on the 
part of high school girls'^ What value might they derive fiom such paiticipa- 
tion? Relate the present lack of interest in such pai ticipation to the self-concept 

3 What do you consider to be realistic steps that niiglit be taken to 
minimize varsity-type athletics and, thus, provide more children with the 
benefits of participation in spoits*^ What are the pros and cons of de-emph.isi/ing 
football? 

4 What advantage might there be in having the regular elemental \- 
school teacher take charge of the physical-education period^ What objectious 
might tliere be? 
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Emotional Development 


This concept, that self-interest is the dynamic core of affective 
life, f^ives the key to effective methods and matermh to he used 
tn education It supplies the cue for the inteiptetalion of the 
cross-cui rents of social life It points the way to national unity 
and warns of national disintegration It can lender (he same 
service to humanity 

PRESCOTT • 


Db ALL THE ASPi crs of human giowth and dc velopmcmt, probably no 
other IS so pervasive as the emotional In fact, emotions aie such dynamic 
aspects of everyday life that perhaps they should not receive sc'parate 
tieatment here* but rather should be integrated with the discussion of 
other topics To a large extent, emotions set the pattern and the tone of 
life, as w^e can readily appreciate by simply .itU'inptmg to visualize how^ 
drab life would be without the usual episodes of love and affection, fear, 
anger, and joy The relationship of emotional development to physical 
social, and intellectual growth has already been pointed out Emotions 
are also closely related to the area of learning and adjustment for, as we 
shall see, it is the emotional tension resulting from the f lustration of our 
needs that causes us to seek new and better ways of solving our prob- 
lems Because emotions are such an mtegral pait of the total personality, 
an understanding of the emotional development of the child is of vital 
importance to teachers 

• Prescott, D A , Emotions and the Educative Process Washington ACE, 1938 
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The Nature of Emotions 

AsPECIS or AN F MOTION 

Emotions arc* genc*rcilly defined in terms of a stirred-iip state of the 
oiganism, a dc'finition winch, c'ven though not c'ntnely clear, is probably 
in the right diiection in emphasizing the fact that emotions involve the 
total oiganism acting as a whole Of course, the degree to which the 
organism is “stirred up” would vary from the condition of mild pleasure 
present in the case of the child listening to an interesting story to that of 
the intense emotional states sometimes found in blind rage or extreme 
fear Individuals are rather consistently undergoing some form of emo- 
tion, at least of a mild variety, although considerable variation exists 
from person to person in the conditions that arouse an emotion and in 
its nature and intensity as well as in the specific behavior that results 

Emotions are composite affairs, involving at least thice interrelated 
aspects [a] varying degiccs of feeling covering the whole range of 
such contmua as anno) ince-satisfaction and pleasure-displeasure, [b] 
lather extensive visccial changes such as increased heartbeat and in- 
creased ciiculation of the blood, and [c] certain impulses involving the 
skeletal muscles such as an urge to fight when angiy or to flee when 
afiaid The fi*eling aspect of an emotion is, in a sense, the most impoitant 
piiasc of the emotion it may even be considcied the emotion The op- 
posite view was advanced some years ago by some psychologists who 
held that, since the feeling involved in an emotion is not subject to 
observation and verification by anyone but the person having the emo- 
tion, it could not be admitted as scientific evidence and that, therefore, 
emotions may be* defined only in terms of the visceral and skeletal reac- 
tions which can be obseived scientifically It is interesting to note in 
this connection that these body changes can be produced artificially the 
injection of adrenalin into the blood stream causes the individual to be- 
come keyed up and to display all the visceral and skeletal symptoms of 
an emotion But under these conditions he would not have the feeling 
tone and it could be said that he is not really experiencing an emotion — 
at least, the emotion which he is undergoing could hardly be identified 
Probably the more correct viewpoint is that which includes all three 
aspects discussed above and this is the view generally accepted today 

Whether or not a situation arouses an emotion in the individual de- 
pends upon the interpretation which he places upon it Consequently, 
when a situation arises which the individual sees as routine, i e , one that 
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can be handled readily or which does not concern him, he is not likely 
to generate emotional tension On the contrary, if the situation is con- 
ceived as pleasant or threatening, widespread reactions take place in the 
viscera and the skeletal muscles become tense (i e , ready to act) Finally, 
these reactions are translated into impulses to meet the demands of the 
situation and, in many cases, actual behavior along the lines indicated 
takes place Under conditions of extreme emotions, however, appropriate 
behavior may not materialize and the person may stand “frozen m his 
tracks” with fear or may burst into tears with ]oy The final step in the 
sequence is, of course, the dissipation of emotional tension* and the return 
to normal 

An interesting version of the above sequence is that advanced sepa- 
rately by James and Lange [224] some seventy-five years ago According 
to the James-Lange theory, as it is called, the impulse to act is the cause 
and not the result of the emotion, le, a peison does not iiin away be- 
cause he is afraid but rather he is afraid because he runs away This 
theory is not generally accepted today except perhaps as an explanation 
oi how we become aware of an emotion, rather than as an e\planation of 
the emotion Nevertheless, it may be true that an emotion is increased — ^ 
perhaps through feedback of impulses from the muscles — b) the accom- 
panying external activities Thus, a person who starts to run away may 
find his fear increased whereas if he forces himself to face the situation 
he may be able to control the fear In the same way, under conditions 
of anger, it may be better to count to ten than to start striking out An 
attempt to remain cool and calm under conditions ot stress generally, 
pays off in less intense emotions and, to the extent that it becomes habitual 
or is incorpoiated in the concept of self, it may be an important aspect 
of maintaining personal and social adjustment 

Thus, we* can control our involuntary actions indirectly through 
controlling voluntary actions By going tlirough the* motions, we can get 
ourselves to believe what we say and we can pull ourselves out of the 
blues by taking active part in something cheerful It is also true that, as 
we try to excite others we find ourselves shaiing ir# the excitement, an 
idea used frequently by rabble rowsers who, by working themselves into 
an emotional frenzy, generally fiijd similar reactions in their audiences 
Conversely, as we attempt to soothe and calm others, we find oursehes 
becoming more calm and collected The contagiousness of emotions 
should be fully appreciated by tcacheis the teachers calm, especially 
in his voice, will do much to dispel restlessness and tension in his pupils 

Moods are emotional states ffiat are milder than emotions and last 
longer They are related to emotions in^that they predispose the individual 
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toward a certain type of emotional behavior thus, an imtable mood 
makes one more susceptible to stimuli leading to anger Such moods may 
have a partial basis in certain mner states of the organism 111 health and 
fatigue may, for instance, lead to irritability but moods are also sub- 
ject to habit and, as a result, are important aspects of ones personality 
as seen in the case of the person who is perpetually irritated or who is 
invariably jovial 

Physiological basis of emotions 

Inasmuch as our understanding of emotions can be mcreased by a 
grasp of ^heir underlymg physiological basis, we now turn to a con- 
sideration of this topic From a neurological standpoint, emotions are 
under the control of the autonomic nervous system which — ^as opposed 
to the central nervous system that governs voluntary actions — is rela- 
tively ind('pcndent of voluntary control This system consists of three 
parts [a] the cranial or upper, [b] the thoraeic-lumbar or sympathetic, 
and [c] the sacral or lower As shown in the accompanying figure, all 
visceral organs and mos't glands have a dual set of nerve connections 
operating antagonistically to each other one set from the thoracic- 
lumbar perhaps activating a given organ while the impulses from one 
of the other two divisions act to slow it down A notable exception is the 
adrenal gland which is connected to the sympathetic division only with- 
out a check from the cranio-sacral division its function in emotions is 
to pour adrenalin into the blood which not only accelerates the heart 
beat but also increases the amount of energy immediately available to 
the organism through stimulating the release of sugar from the liver ' 

Cannon’s emergency theory of emotions attempts to explain the 
above-mentioned physiological changes in terms of the organisms’s mo- 
bihzabon of its resources in a fierce physical battle for s'urvival Thus, 
m the case of fear or anger the heartbeat is quickened, adrenalin is 
poured into the bloodstream (which not only gives the individual more 
energy and fights fatigue but also favors quick coagulation of the blood 
in the case of an open wound), the pupils of the eyes are dilated, and so 
on At the same time, digestion is slowed down and even stopped as a 
means of conserving one's energies * These and tlie other physiological 

' Also involved in an emotion are ( a ) tlic hypothalamus which apparently coor- 
dinates emotional responses, and (b) the cerebral cortex which exerts some re- 
straining and controlling influence upon them/ 

• It might be pointed out in passing that in view of these changes, certain emo- 
tions arc automatically antagonistic tliiis love cannot thrive in an atmosphere of 
fear and resentment For the same reason, sexaal frigidity and even sexual impotence 
can result from fear or guilt associated with matters of sex 
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Fig 5 1 The Auiotiomu Nertom System The brain and spinal 
cord are indicated at the left Nerves fiom the cranial division of the 
autonomic system go to organs in the upper part of the body, from the 
sacral to the lower part These usually act together and (K}mpnse the 
craniosacral or parasympathetic division The thorarico-lumbar or sym- 
pathetic division originates from the middle part of the coikI, and sends 
fibers to all organs through the chains of ganglia slnmn The action of 
the sympathetic division is ordinarily antagonistic to that of the para- 
sympathetic Adapted from N L Munn, Psychology (3id ed) Boston 
Houghton Mtfflm, 1956 

o 

dccompaniments of emotion appear to be particulaily suited to situations 
involving physical strength and stamina and a number of stones arc told 
of great physical feats done by persons undei conditions of emotion 
John Colter [54], for instance, is said to have run miles at full speed while 
escaping from the Indians who hSd captured him In such a situation, the 
individual ( or animal ) who could work up a good emotion would prob- 
ably have an edge in combat over his rnore unemotional adversary, per- 
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haps leading to a gradual change over the centuries in the emotionality of 
the species 

In the average situation confronting modern man, however, these 
changes are likely to be a hindranee rather than a help to sui-vival the 
person who panics while driving is likely to crash, for example It is gen- 
erally true that strong emotions interfere with clear thinking and it is 
common practice to have people prepare for possible emergencies so 
that if these arise, they can act reflexively and avoid disaster Fire drills 
and much of the training given in the Armc‘d Services are designed for 
such a purpose Thus, whereas for primitive man ( and for animals even 
today ) the physiological changes accompanying emotions increased 
his chances of survival, in the case of modern man they may actually be 
detrimental from this standpoint Furthermore, w^hereas in the case of 
primitive man, the adrenahn in his blood stream tended to be used up 
as a result of his combat or flight, in the case of the modern man it tends 
to remain in the blood stream and thus keeps him under tension unless 
he works it oft thiough running around the block or doing some physical 
work If persistent, as iivthc case of worry or anxiety, this tension, besides 
leading the person to explode at the slightest provocation, could also be 
damaging from the standpoint of physical and mental health 

These visceral changes are interesting fiom another standpoint, 
namely, the measurement of the existence and intensity of the emotion 
Thus, changes in blood pressure and in the electrical resistance* of the 
skin, being relatively free from voluntary control, provide a rather de- 
pendable indicator of an emotional experience and, as a lesiilt, serve as 
'the basis for tecliniques such as the he detector Of course, emotions can 
also be appraised — perhaps less dependably — ^by means of observation, 
self-reports, questionnaires, and rating scales 


Development of Emotional Behavior 

Early emoiionai reactions 

The inlant at biith displays what might be considered emotional 
behavior True, it is not quite clear what emotion he is trying to express 
fer, like all behavior of which the infant at that stage of development 
IS capable, it is essentially nonadapti 'e and consists largely of gen- 
eralized mass activity The question may be asked "Does the infant 
have emotions^’’ James [190], for instance, suggested that at birth the 
infant "assailed by eyes, ears, nose, skin, and entrails all at once” prob- 
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ably finds the whole thing “one great blooming, buzzing confusion ” 
Watson [407] postulated three emotions in the newborn, namely, love, 
fear, and anger, and assumed these to be inherited Research into tlie 
problem has cast some doubt on his assumption but results have been 
inconclusive due to the inability of rcscaich to deal witli the problem 
directly 

Sherman [333] has shown that the newborn (under eight days) can- 
not express his emotions in such a way that people who aje unaware of 
the nature of the stimulus can distinguish bc'tween his expicssion of such 
emotions as feai and anger Goodenough [146], on the othei h<md, found 
that adults did identify with better than chance success the emotions oi 
the ten-month-old baby as registered on photographs What this means is 
debatable it might indicate that the infant at birth docs not have 
emotions to cxpiess — or it might, on the other hand, show that he does 
not have the physical development required to express the emotions which 
he has It must also be noted m this connection that emotional expression 
IS largely a matter of stereotype and that facial expression is only one and 
not a very important aspect of the total emotional expression Landis [223], 
for instance, points out that theie is no single pattern of facial expression 
topical of any given emotion 

It IS probably logical to suspect that the infant does not have cleaily 
dilferentiatc'd emotions The fact that research m other auxis where the 
m.itter can be invcstigatc'd has shown that diffeientiation comes with 
maturation over the years would make it plausible to assume that fiis 
emotional development would not be sufficiently complete at birth to 
peiinit a full complement of faiily wc41 differentiated emotions It is 
generally agreed, for instance, that the ecjuipment which seems to be 
involved in an emotion, such as the hypothalamus and the cerebral 
cortex, aie rehitively undeveloped and inadequate for ^flective func- 
tioning at birth Furthcrmoie it is not hkc*ly that ho would have percep- 
tions and understandings sufficiently clear-cut as to peimit clear emo- 
tions Thus, the baby is defenseless but he very probably is unaware 
of the potential clanger involved 

Duferentiation of emotions 

Emotional development proceeds from a condition of gtjneral excite- 
ment or agitation to an almost unlimited variety of specific emotional bfe- 
havior Probably the most thoiough investigation of the evolution of the 
emotions of the young child is that of Bridges [42], the results of whose 
study are shown in the accompcftiying chaij Thus, as shown, the first 
stage IS that of general excitement or agitiition, from which more and 
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more specific emotions gradually evolve Thus, excitement becomes dif- 
ferentiated into distress and delight which, in turn, give way to fear, 
disgust, and anger in the case of distress and elation, affection, and later 
joy in the case of delight Othei emotions such as jealousy appear later 
The age at which the differentiation of the various emotions takes place 


Excitement 


I 

Distress Ex. Delight 


Fear Disgust Anger Di. Ex. Delight 


Fjs. Dg. A|n. ^^1. Ex. De. Elajlon Affection 
Fe. D^ An. Je. Di. Ex. ^ 

Fe. Dg. An. Je. DI. Ex. De. Jo. El. A. A. A.C. 


Birth 

3 Months 

6 Months 

12 Months 

18 Months 

24 Months 


Fig 5 2 The approximate ages of differentiation of the various 
emotions during the first two years of life A A = affection for adults, 
A C = affection for children. An = anger, De = delight, Dg — dts- 
. gust, Di = distress, El = elation. Ex = excitement, Fe = fear, Je = 
jealousy, Jo = joy After Bridges [42] 


vanes from child to child and, of course, intense emotional situations 
occasionally cause — even on the part of adults — a regression to uncoordi- 
nated behavior rather akin to that of the infant 

The role of maturation in this connection seems relatively clear 
Goodenough [146] found a blind and deaf girl to display the same emo- 
tions as normal children despite the restrictions on her ability to leani 
Similarly, Dennis [91] reports the case of two babies kept in a pen with 
no cuddling or smiling from adults who smiled and also laughed at the 
same age as other babies The role of maturation is also obvious m the 
case of the love episodes of adolescence It is also likely that such tempera- 
mental differences as can be noted from obscrvmg certain breeds of dogs 
or horses predispose the organism toward certain types of emotions Thus, 
differences m the glandular structure of different people (or of different 
animals m any given species y, which there are reasons to beheve are in- 
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hented, would make for a tendency for one to become impatient and 
angry while another would be calm and possessed It is also true that such 
inherited traits as dillerenccs in physical size and strength might well 
make the difference between fear and anger as the result of a given 
situation 

Decrease in overt expression 

An important aspect of the development of emotional behavior is the 
decrease that takes place with age in its overt expression Tins is perhaps 
at times accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the intensity of 
the feeling tone and the visceral and skeketal changes involved in the 
emotion, but this is probably the exception rather than the rule Modera- 
tion in the overt expression of emotions appears to be essentially a matter 
of learning the child learns that crying at the top of his lungs is generally 
frowned upon and, parenthetically, it is dcsiiable that he should do so 
Moderation in expression may also reflect the acquisition of other means 
of expressing his feelings provided through maturation as A^cll as changes 
m emotional susceptibility resulting from new needs, new goals, and 
new readiness In short, moderation in the expression of emotions is 
the result of the same multiplicity of forces that leads to the formation . 
of a new self-concept, e g , “I am a big boy now!” 

The influence of social demands on the self-concept is evident in 
the difterences in the oveit expression of emotions between the sexes 
In the case of girls, a display of fear is fully understood, in fact, it js 
almost expected as a way of making them appear glamorously feminine 
But, for the boy and the man a showing of fear must be avoided at all 
costs Likewise ciymg is more prevalent among women, a fact which 
can hardly be interpreted as indicative of a greater emotional capacils 
nor a greater ^degree of maladjustment This points to the need foi 
caution in inteipreting studies which show girls with higheV scores on an 
adjustment invcntoiy it may leflcct nothing more than a greater willing- 
ness on the part of girls to admit they are sometimes afraid, they some- 
times have the blues There aie also considerable differences in emo- 
tional expression among various cultural groups, soAo-economic levels 
and even sections of the nation 

The decline in the oveit expression of emotions which we have dis- 
cussed, while in general highly desirable, is not without its drawbacks 
The person who puts on a brave ^ont despite intense fear, who hides his 
anger behind a broad smile, the employee who laughs loudly at the 
boss's jokes and the hostess who ^smiles, with joy as she welcomes un- 
wanted guests, all are robbing emotional expression of its value from a 
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diagnostic and correctional standpoint This liypocnsy is generally harm- 
ful in that it not only gives the person the feeling that lie is selling his 
soul but also because it can result m accumulated tension for, as long 
as the person suffers in silence, there is no opportunity to get at the Ciiuse 
Considerable harm can be done from a mental health point of view 
from this sort of silent smoldering, especially since such behavior is not 
oriented towaid seeking a solution, and the situation in consequence is 
Iikclv to last indefinitely There are reasons to believe that a good cry 
will do a lot for women in draining off tension «is well as in improving 
conditions whidi bi ought it about, maybe a good punch on the nose of 
the olfender would do the same for men, although the writer does not 
lecoinmend it as a standard prescription 

Changes in emotional susceptibility 

There is also considerable change with age in the stimuli leading to 
emotions The stimuli afi(‘cting the child, foi instance, aie those of his im- 
mediate environment and those closely i elated to such inner states as 
fatigue, hiingei, and illness Of course, even in adults the arousal of 
emotions depends on internal as well as <‘\ternal stimuli but the latter 
are gencially more removed in time and space than they are in the case 
of the child Thus, the adult will become .ingry on reading of atrocities 
taking place at the othei end of the woild which do not affect him physi- 
cally (although it affects him very vitally by attacking his dominant 
Viiliies, as we shall see) It is also worthy of note to mention th.it through 
his ability to foresee and to avoid difficult situations and to set realistic 
goals, the adult is able to control, to some exh'iit, the type of stimuli he 
encountcis and, therefore, the natuie of the emotions he is likely to have 

Also involved in what constitutes an emotional situation is the 
nature of the stimulus m relation to the individual Thus^ a thi(*atened 
physical attack by a twelve-yeai-old is more likely to produce feai in an 
eight-year-old than in an adult On the otluT hand, it must be ii'inembered 
that it is what the situation means to the person rather than its objective 
nature that is important in determining what emotion will be aroused 
and to what degiee And, of course, one must not lose sight of such pie- 
disposing factors as fatigue, illness, hunger, the individuars secuiity, his 
past habits, and his previously accumulated tensions 
^ Emotional stimuli can best be undei stood in terms of the concept 
of needs as pieviously discussed anything that poses a threat to the 
satisfaction of needs is likely to produce an emotional state Thus, fear 
and/oi anger are piodiiced when the individual has some misgivings as 
to his adequacy relative to the demands of the situation an object in the 
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dark poses a threat to our need for safety, an examination for which we 
are unprepared or an insult in public raises a threat to our need for social 
recognition and self-esteem — all are potential stimuli for the arousal 
of an emotion When, on the other hand, the situation is such that the 
satisfaction of our needs is not at stake, it is handled in an objective, 
nonemotional fashion Tliiis, the big boy might casually laugh off the 
threat of a physical beating b) the runt of the classroom but might react 
with anger or fear to a sirnilai threat by a boy of his own si/e 

Emotions are directly related to the concept of security And, the 
child who IS insecure about his status in a group is likely to react with 
jealousy to any favor done others and to resent even the best intentioned 
criticism, in fact, the insecure child tends to react emotionallv to any 
minor threat to his alicady shaky security This is more obvious in the 
case of the negative emotions like fear, anger, and jealousy but it also 
is true of the positive emotions Thus, although both the secuie and in- 
secure peison need affection, the insecure person will be* more desperate 
and demanding and more likely to be jealous, since he fears that at any 
moment he might be jilted It follows, as we shall see, that probably the 
best defense agauist haimful emotional experiences lies m the area of^ 
providing the child with security and acceptance 

The self concept is also cliiectly related to the concept of emotions 
The individual s svstem of values becomes as much part of himself as the 
organs of his body and anv tin cat to his values is as threatening to him 
as the possibilit> of diicct attack upon his person The individual who 
idealizes fair play may be cjuite provokiul at injustice against helpless 
people Thus, individual dilleiences in valiu's explain why what arouses 
emotion in one peison may leave another quite unmovecl A pci son loi 
whom honesty is not a dominant value might not be too concerned about 
giaft in public office, unless it actually took something away fiom him 
whereas another person with a different set of valutas might consider gralt 
something to get excited about 


Public Manifestations of Emotional Behavior 

m 

Life IS full of episodes in^which individuals singly or collectively 
display emotional behavu^r of varying degrees of intensity A brief con- 
sideration of ceitain public manifestations of such behavior may be help- 
ful in promoting a greaten understanding f)f its nature Our discussion 
might center around any number gf eniotional displays, such as the 
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ceremonial dances of primitive tribes or the violent demonstrations of 
mobs, but let us restrict ourselves to the more common situations in which 
the average American is likely to be involved 

The pep rally 

Whether organized by campus leaders to promote college spirit or 
by politicians and rabble rowsers to influence opinion, pep rallies rely 
upon the contagiousness of emotions and are designed for the purpose 
of bringing about enthusiasm for a certain cause or line of action It 
IS usual for the leader to start off with some enthusiasm, feigned or real, 
and gradually to generate more enthusiasm as he goes through the mo- 
tions of selling his point to others (probably through the operation of 
something akin to that postulated in the James-Lange theory) In a 
short time, some of the more susceptible listeners find themselves catch- 
ing his emotion and soon social reinforcement from one listener to an- 
other causes the speaker s spirit to sweep through the group This phe- 
nomenon IS demonstrated in an extreme form in some of the ceremonials 
of primitive tribe^s but it was equally appaient in the mass rallies held by 
Hitler at the height of the Nazi regime The exuberant fervor exhibited 
at football and baseball games reflects some of the same features And it 
may also be pointed out that the enthusiasm of the teacher for his work 
and for his subject can be developed if he will go through the motions— 
and what is more, it may also rub off onto students 

The religious revival 

The religious revival is closely related to the pep rally m that it 
involves a rather tense emotionalized atmosphere In fact, the atmosphere 
is sometimes so highly charged that people have been known to faint, to 
fall in a trance, or to get up and walk leavmg behind crutches that had 
been necessary for years A few years ago, the writer in his travels came 
upon an outdoor meeting in which a lady stood preaching on some as- 
pect of religion to a crowd sitting on the grass nearby The preacher’s 
hair was falling all over her face, her voice was so hoarse one could 
hardly hear a word she shrieked into the microphone, her arms were 
swinging wildly The situation had reached a high level of emotional 
frenzy 

Patriotism 

Patriotism also involves an emotionalized reaction which, in this 
case, IS oriented toward some group to which the mdividual owes alle- 
giance Interpreted broadly, patriotism might cover group pride m ones 
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country, state, community, or even some smaller segment of the com- 
munity or group That patriotism is a desirable thing goes without say- 
ing in fact, the writer at times feels that we Americans do too little, by 
comparison to what is done in some other countries, to instill in our youth 
pride in what America stands for In the same way, pride in our state, in 
our community, and in our immediate family is undoubtedly a desirable 
thing Nevertheless, one cannot overlook the possibility that such loyalty 
can at times be harmful, or more specifically, one cannot overlook the 
danger of its degenerating into provincialism and regionalism The same 
question could be raised about loyalty to any subgioup whether that 
group be a race, a nationality, a sorority or frateinity, a branch of the 
Service, a regiment, a company, or a clique A great deal of good is served 
by such loyalty not only does it provide support to some members who 
need this support while developing enough security so that they can go 
out on their own but, if the group goals are sound, it also provides a tre- 
mendous incentive for individual members to contribute to the attain- 
ment of worthwhile goals The Armed Forces, for exaihple, encourage* 
the development of esprit de corps at the unit level as a means of weld- 
ing the men into a fighting machine, even giving them special insignia 
to facilitate identification with the group In the same way, some tcacherSi 
encourage the development of class spirit, all of which is piobably sound, 
for the group with which the individual is to identify must be sufficiently 
small so that he can visualize it and form a close bond with its individual 
members , 

At the same time, such loyalty may interfere with the growth of the 
members Thus, a fraternity or sorority may, in some cases, be contmu • 
ing a situation of dependence and immaturity on the part of ceitain stu- 
dents, thereby depriving them of the opportunity of developing social 
and emotionahndependencc Strong loyalty may be detrimental whenever 
loyaltv to the in-group leads to feelings of superiority, rivalry, hatred, 
bitterness, and rejection of the oiit-gioup In fact, when loyalty to 
x-group makes it difficult or impossible to deal with non x-members on 
an equal basis, both sides have been hurt, for when our self-concept has 
become so narrow and restrictive that consideration of others is based 
on group designation rather than on individual tiaits and qualities, we 
deny both ourselves and others the full opportunity for growth and hap- 
piness This does not mean that we have to welcome everyone with open 
arms, but we have to be sure tlwt our basis of rejection is sound Thus, 
we might well live by a set of values which involves rejection on the 
basis of dishonesty, immorality, cind cruelty but not of foreigner, Asiatic, 
Jew, or Negro, of communist but not of Russian 
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Some Common Emotions 

A complete discussion of the many emotions of which man is capable 
would, of couise, be impossible and would probably serve no useful 
purpose But, there is need to consider some of the major emotions for 
they are basic to an understanding of the child 

Anci R 

As w^ have seen, Watson postulated angei as one of the three basic, 
piesumably inherited emotions, present in all children at birth This 
\ lew has been moie or less discredited by such studies as that of Pratt and 
his CO- workers [301] who found that anger patterns seem to incorporate 
a substantial amount of learned behavior Anger appears to be somewhat 
of a composite emotion ranging from blind rage to annoyance and gen- 
eral iiritation and touching rather closely upon such emotions as hatred, 
resentment, and jealousy to name but a few As stated previously, anger 
IS aioused as a result of the thicat to ceitain needs of the individual In 
this sense, it has the same backgioiind as does the emotion of fear, namely, 
the individual has no ready response in a situation whicb is thn'atemng, 
but with one difference in the case of anger, the individual is not com- 
plctel)/ ovciwhelmed by the threat, so that he sees the possibility of fight- 
ing back, whereas in f('ar his only salvation appeals to be in withdrawtil 
from the situation The physiological changes aie the same in both cases 
and it is not uncommon to see a vacillation from one to the other as the 
fight between two boys turns to favor one then the othei of the oppo- 
nents Anger may result from a threat to the satisfac'tion of the indnid- 
ual’s needs and genc*rally occurs as rc'sponse to a blow at his self-esteem 
or to mteifcrence with his goals, habits, or activities The likelihood of its 
occurrence is inci eased by such internal conditions as fatigue, sleepiness, 
illness, and tensions resulting from previous annoyances Goodenough 
[144], for instance, found a considerable relationship between anger and 
the child s health, past and present It is also a common observation that 
tempers are often short ^ust before lunch or dinner Anger also results 
from threat to one’s semse of values as nlight be involved m cases of social 
injustice and bruttility and it may carry over from the object responsible 
for its occurrence to other objects relativ'^ly remote as m the case of feuds 
with a whole family, clan, or even race as result of an altercation with 
one member 

The immediate stimuli that cause anger are numerous and varied, de- 
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pending on the nature of the person, his capability, his security, his past 
experience and, of course, the nature of the situation in which he finds 
himself Generally, the incompetent, for instance, would be more prone to 
fe.ir whereas the competent would be prone to anger or possibly to no 
emotion, if he saw the situation as nonthieatening Young cliildren usually 
get angiy at restrictions imposed by adults or by their own incompetence, 
e g , their inability to get possession of a tov Older children find that as 
their abilities inciease so dof's the complevitv of the situations they meet 
anger among adolescents, for mstaiice, very oftim concerns social situa- 
tions such as ernb<iirassment before members of the* opposite sex by that 
time, of com sc, the pattern of adjustment which they have learned as a 
lesult of meeting pievious situations is an impoitant determinant of the 
number and intensity of their aiigei reactions 

An impoitant aspect of the stimuli to anger is their cumulative na- 
tuie Thus, a person gets a bit tense at the fiustration of a given need but 
he can keep the overt expression of this tcmsion iindm contiol As moie 
and more hustrating situations occiii, tension mounts till the time comes 
when a minor incident tuggers action and the individual explodes much 
to the amaz('ment of all but those who are willing to think m terms ot 
behavior and its causes Thus, people who are angirpione or who dis- 
play unusual hostile behaMor might be suspected of having varying de- 
grees of unreleased tension Similarly, a quarrel on the way to school, a 
ruii-m with oi a dislike for the first-pcniod teacher may well influence a 
childs leactions foi the lest of the day m a way even he cannot under- 
stand 

It IS also true that, m the case of some persons, early frustrations have 
Ic'ft them with a deep-seated sense of hostility and resentment that causes 
them to have a chip on the shoulder This pertains to adults — and to 
teacheis — as vvell as to childien and it is not a raiity foi teachers to step 
into the classioom with an 1 11 show them*’ attitude* Whenever a person 
IS operating on an abnoimal drive to be someone to outdo othcis, one 
maj. suspect underlying unresolved angei In the Stiinc' way, whenever a 
teachei feels especially annoved at the behavior ot m pai ticular child — 
or even at the child himself — he may well stait looking for unresolved 
hostility m his own make-up It nviy be a case V)f projection m wdiich the 
teacher is annoyed because what he sees m others repiesents something 
which he resents m himself Very hostile adults are sometimes able to 
repress their hostility to the point of being among the most polite — which 
may account for the milquetoast who "wouldn't hurt a flea” but who takes 
sachstic delight m being annoying or who becomes involved in a violent 
crime Dealing with cases of unresolved hbstility is generally a difficult 
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proposition although, in an atmosphere of security and acceptance, such 
persons may gradually lose their defensiveness when they find no need 
for it 

Not only is there a change with age in the stimuli that lead to anger 
blit there is a definite need for the child as he grows older to express anger 
moie subtly In fact the child is no sooner able to put on a good temper 
tantrum — kicking, biting, upsetting the end table — than adults demand 
that he restrain himself By the time the child reaches his second year, 
he begins to learn that it doesn’t pay to express his anger too directly and 
too vigorously Thus, Goodenough found that temper tantrums reached 
a peak around the third year after which they declined in frequency and 
intensity, but that there was a corresponding increase in the amount of 
sulking and other indirect forms of retaliation or of showing resentment 
In a sense, the child learns a certain degree of hypocrisy in concealing 
his anger from others, and to some extent, even from himself — which, of 
course, complicates the problem connected with understanding him 

Tlie development of thc‘ use of language provides the individual with 
a new tool with which to express his anger more subtly but it also pro- 
vides him with new sources of annoyance such as being ridiculed, being 
called names, being criticized, or even hearing annoying reports At any 
rate, unless his temper tantrums are rewarded, he learns less direct and 
less violent ways of retaliating for attacks and the middle- and upper-class 
adult rarely uses his fists (although fighting is common in the lower 
socioeconomic classes) but rather he makes a sly or cutting remark 
behind the offender’s back, relics on ridicule or barbed witticisms and 
other indirect ways of getting even In school, the child expresses his 
anger by such, antics as being noisy, accidentally dropping a book, being 
delinquent, asking questions just to embarrass the teacher, failing to co- 
operate, and “making it tough” for the teacher These devious ways used 
by the school child in expressing his anger are only partly effective m 
removing tension and, at times, they lead to repercussions that make the 
original source of annoyance pale by comparison Thus, the student has 
to tread a narrow path while getting sufficient revenge to restore his 
status and his self-esteem without, at the same time, incurring the wrath 
of the teacher to the point of his taking further steps 

The evaluation of anger as an aspect of behavior is a matter of 
analysing each individual instance rather than one of making a blanket 
endorsement or condemnation Quite often anger, especially if violent and 
if directed at others, only serves to aggravate the situation it is meant to 
cure The individual who get^ angry at his boss over criticism of his work 
may lose his job which will not only aggravate the frustration of his needs 
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but also introduce new difficulties from the practical standpoint of put- 
ting groceries on the tabic, bringing distress to others, and the many 
other problems such a situation may entail Of course, he may rational- 
ize and project the blame on his ernployei to the point of deriving a cer- 
tain feeling of satisfaction (rather than guilt) at having lost his job 

There are, however, cases where anger may be desiiable For the 
milquetoast who has always allowed others to walk all over him to get 
sufficiently angry to tell somebody off might represent an improvement 
in adjustment and result in benefit to all concerned. (Teachers have a 
lesponsibility to teach children what the situation calls for ) Similarly 
for parents who let their children do whatever they please, it would be 
a blessing if some situation got them sufficiently angry for them to lay 
down the law In a different direction, there is the person who has im- 
pioved his performance as a result of the annoyance caused by his own 
incompetence No doubt, if it were no more annoying to fail than it is to 
succeed, theie would be a great deal more failure than there actually is 
Anger is even used in psychotheraphy by getting a patient sufficiently 
angry so that he will do something for himself has sometimes worked 
where evervthing else has faiU'd In summary, anger is not bad per se . 
its worth depends on the purpose for which it is used and the direction 
in which it is channeled 

As mentioned previously in connection with emotions in general, the 
most effective vay of dcMlmg with anger is through the two-fold program 
of building up the child s sense of security and developing in him certain 
competencies so that there will be less discrepancy between his ability, 
and his aspirations, or the demands made upon him These two aspects 
are closely lelatc'd in that the secure child is more capable of devoting 
his energies constiuctively in building up skills and competence which, 
in turn, lead to a gi eater measure of success and to greirter feelings of 
security 

Anger is often aroused by the lack of courtesy and consideration on 
the part of others, and especially of those m authority There are people 
who have the tact of a bulldozer, who cannot even ^ay “good-morning” 
without antagonizing someone In the classroom, as elsewhere, the occa- 
sion sometimes arises where criticism needs to He given this is inevitable, 
but it IS possible to criticize without hurting feelings The first considera- 
tion IS that the child be capable pf taking the cntieism if he is insecure, 
his self-concept will only force him to close his mind on the ciiticism while 
blaming the giver or, in some wa;^, rationalizing his part in the situation 
Under such circumstances nothing has been gained the teacher has only 
succeeded m making an enemy and jn proving to the child that he is 
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unfair in using his authority to lord it over him It would have been 
lietter to wait and praise him for good work since he needs to be built 
up, not torn down It is generally an effective technique to sandwich 
whatever criticism one has to give between praise, i e , to get the child 
in a receptive mood for accepting criticism constructively by first raising 
his ego and later finishing with some positive expiession of confidence in 
his ability to do good work He must be left more capalile of doing well 
and more eager to do so as a result of this criticism or the teacher hasn’t 
accomplished anything more than getting things off his chest, and per- 
haps hurting the child 

It IS better to avoid getting children angry and to soothe feelings 
wlitm they become tense It is a good policy, for instance, to avoid un- 
necessary restraint in the form of rules and regulations, particularly when 
those run counter to basic needs Thus, insisting on quiet for long periods 
of time is likely to lead to restlessness on the part of pupils in a class 
and make them- receptive to stimuli leading to anger It is in good Army 
tradition to limit rules and regulations to those which matter and can be 
readily enforced A teacher gains relatively little m terms of status, 
respect, and cooperation when he uses his authority to squelch the ex- 
pression of annoyance on the part of students stemming from needless 
lestraint, inconsistent or impossible demands or a poor classroom .itmos- 
phere as stated by Crow and Crow [80], the teacher who meets tempei 
with temper, besides giving public proof of his lack of self-confidence and 
self-control, is not going to be effective in dealing with either offense oi 
.offender Unfortunately, such situations do occui in the classroom, some 
teachers might profit from studying the Dale Carnegie approach to “win- 
ning friends qnd influencing people " 

However, even when the child^ is reasonably secure and capable of 
taking criticism, it should be constructive and directed at* unsatisfactory 
behavior and not at 'the child for there is no point in destroying his se- 
curity To the extent to which criticism leads him to see himself as use- 
less, unwoithy, or even a poor student m a subject field, it will only serve 
to make it more difficult for him to do better Harping on shortcomings 
only destroys the child and causes him to become anxious about the future 
to the point where he is unable to dev«ote his energies to the solution of 
the problems he encounters — which, in turn, gives the teacher more cause* 
for criticism On the other hand, when^a policy has been established or 
an order given (assuming that it is basically sound), it should be en- 
forced It IS quite probable, for instance, that many childien make use of 
temper tantrums simply because parents unknowingly train them in using 
fits of rage as a means of getting wjiat they want a point which was cor- 
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roborated by Goodenough’s findings lliat the display of anger among chil- 
dren increased with the extent to which the home gave way to the child 
Actually, anger can be too successful in enabling the child to get his 
way and adults need to be firm the child should be made to understand 
that there are more constructive ways of obtaining what he wants and 
the display of temper should not be rewarded into becoming a habit 

FrAR 

Since fear arises out of situations by which the individual is rela- 
tively overwhelmed, the very idea of fear implies incompetence and the 
gre.iter the degree of incompetence, the greater the likelihood and the 
severity of the fear In fact, overpiotected childicn are likely to fear just 
about everything, including the idea of gi owing up which will involve 
them in more complicated situations and deny them the protection of 
friendly adults Unfortunately, such situations may result in self-defeat 
foi the more insccuie the child is, the more desperately he fears failure 
and the less constructively he can work toward developing his assets to 
cnsuic success 

As with anger, the overt expression of fear becomes more subdued 
with age This is paiticularly true among bovs, who are led to see them-^ 
selves as hciocs lescumg damsels in distress and who can, therefoie, not 
affoid to be afiaid — or perhaps more correctly, to let anybody see they 
arc afraid In a way this is cU'sirable, but it has the* undesirable feature of 
foicing the individual to avoid fear-producing situations — thereby depriv- 
ing him of the oppoitunitv to learn 

Also, as in the case of anger, the stimuli leading to the arousal of 
tear change with age Thus, the infant is afraid not so much of a loud 
noise or a sudden dropping m space, as Watson believed, but more gen- 
erallv any stimulus that is intense and unexpected As he becomes older, 
certain stimuli lose their power over him and arc replaced by others In 
later childhood, for instance, fear of the imaginary is both common and 
haid to deal with * And, as was the case with anger, the effectiveness of 
a given stimulus in bringing about fear depends on a numbei of factors 
such as the emotional security of the person, tlie sifuation in wdiich he 
finds himself, his previous experiences, his health and current mood, 
and of course, the nature of the s4:imuliis 

Fear of snakes and certain other animals w'hich is not present in the 
infant but which appears almost ^invariably somewdiat later is difficult to 

■ Particulcirly questionable is the practice of reading to young children fairv tales 
about witches and goblins just as the/ arc being p^ut to bed — in a dark room with 
nothing to do but to iin igincl 
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explain It is probably true that learning plays an important part in the 
development of such fears The maturation of the child’s sensory and 
perhaps mental capacities enabling him to make discriminations and to 
see dangers heretofore unperceived may also be involved Research [360] 
has shown, for instance, that although babies smile indiscriminately at 
faces nodding and talking to them, regardless of the nature of the facial 
expression, thtv are later able to display difterent emotional reactions 
to pleasant and unpleasant expicssions and, of course, to strangers and 
persons they know 

The list of things the child fears is, of course, long and varied, ani- 
mals, ghosts and the imaginary, the dark, examinations, failure, the 
teacher, stiangc people, men from Mars, rejection, ridicule, social mcom- 
petence, noises, fear of falling, bodily injury, sickness to name a few Most 
of these the child has learned, probably incidentally, as was suggested by 
Hagman [162] who found a correlation of 67 between the number of 
children’s fears and those of their motliers Many fears simply grow 
through the pioccss of association if the child has been frightened in a 
given situation, he will tend to be afraid of similar situations and, for that 
matter, of any situation in which he can recognize some of the elements 
of the situation that frightened him For this reason, fear of animals may 
include many animals that are completely harmless and, likewise, 
the child who is afraid of a rabbit may also be afraid of all furiy things 
including a woolen mitt 

Fears can be good or bad depending on their specific nature and their 
severity Mild fears provide the Ihiills that make it possible to enjoy a 
roller-coaster ride or even a game of chance It may even be involved in 
the child’s throwing of a spitball at another child or at the blackboard — 
and parenthetically, many teachers encourage misbehavior by introducing 
a cat-and-mouse situation which is challenging to students In the same 
way, vicarious fears make possible the enjoyment of a mystery story At 
the opposite end of the continuum, the disruptive fears that cause people 
to stand frozen in horror or to faint are very rarely, if ever, useful to 
anyone, except possibly as a diastic deterrent to future misbehavior 

In the more normal range, the element of fear makes for a certain 
amount of prudence and caution which not only deter people from un- 
suitable behavior but may also lead to positive behavior, e g , a certain 
degree of preparedness It is, of course, questionable whether the job 
could not be done more effectively thrqugh positive motivation, yet, fear 
of the law and of Hell keep many on the straight and narrow path and 
certainly a good scare may lead one to mend his ways when other means 
have failed On the other tend, while there is something to be said for 
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teaching the child fear of certain things, very often the fears people have 
are completely out of propoition to the dangers involved, if any, and the 
harm done by these fears from a mental hygiene as \vcl\ as a success point 
of view IS often far greater than any possible harm tliat could result from 
the situation itself In the meantime, by causing the individual to shy 
away from the feared situation, fear promotes later failuies The child 
does not know what to fear his reactions range all the way from dread of 
harmless things to complete unconcern for things that are definitely dan- 
gerous The case against fears is well stated by Kingsley and Garry m the 
following quotation [212] 

The great bulk of the fears that torment children and adults are 
needless and detrimental Fear is the enemy of mental and 
bodily health Its destroys courage and self-confidence and un- 
dermines morale It weakens and suppresses puiposive action, 
distorts persp(‘ctivc, and inhibits clear thinking It lessens the 
chances of success, and is often the cause of mediocrity and 
failure . 

It does not follow that we should — if we could — eliminate all fear- 
producing situations for too few fears might lead to complacency and 
not only preclude progiess but also invite disaster Ilowevir, excessive 
fears that cause distress and prevent — lather than promote — construc- 
tive action can only be detrimental 

Adults often play on the child s fears as a means of securing his good 
behavior even to the point of threatening him with the bogey man if he 
misbehaves Such threats are doubly devastating to the child first they 
involve a mysterious agent which, as far as he knows, migl\t be tr6»men- 
dously frightening and against which he cannot prepare a defense, sec- 
ondly, he realizes that if he misbehaves he cannot count on die protection 
of the parent since the latter was instrumental in gelling the bogey man 
after him Besides since the threat never materializes, it tends to be a 
rather stupid way of controlling children Occasionally, Father is cast in 
the role of the bogey man by the mother “If you dco’t behave. Til tell 
Father when he comes homo ' Frankly, the writer has much sympathy for 
the housewife with children under foot all day but this is a vciy negative 
approach and Father deserves better* And so does Mother, foi such tat- 
tling tends to destroy the relationship between mother and child, father 
and child and often father and mother Some parents of preschool chil- 
dien also turn the teacher into a bogey man — thereby doing their chil- 
dren harm in terms of adjustment to school* Actually, children are far 
too often disciplined through fear the ^more* positive approach of incul- 
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eating respect ratlicr than fear of parents, policemen, teachers, and adults 
in general would benefit all concerned 

Also of piimary concern to the teacher is the fact that, for many chil- 
dren, the school is a severe fc*ar-producing situation from which they have 
absolutely no escape Throughout the day, it is one continuous procession 
of feais fear of ciiticism, fear of rejection by the teacher and/or the 
group, fear of punishment, fear of embarrassment, fear of examinations, 
tear of ndicule Oui emphasis on academic learning has caused us to 
foiget the price some children have to pay in teims of emotional dis- 
tress one study [44], for instance, showed strong visceral eftects result- 
ing from examinations Perhaps this is a matter which might be of m- 
l(*ii‘st to the Society for the Prevention of Ciuelty to Children^ In the 
meantime, childicn by the dozen have built their defense against such a 
situation they have simply ceased to care about schoolwork, they have 
developed a system of values which centers around “being tough” and 
being disinterested in the work of the school and its ‘'old teachers ” This 
IS the situation with which many teachers struggle — and it is of then 
own making, or at least, the making of previous teachers who have failed 
to realize the complete ineffectiveness of a progiam based on fear' 

The most constructive way of protecting the child against fears con- 
sists of the dual approach of helping him build up his security and his 
competence The child who has been able to cope with previous situations 
approaches life with confidence and, as a result, uses Ins energies con- 
structively in surmounting difficulties rather than dissipating these 
energies in fighting fears It also helps to present threatening situations 
under conditions where the child is secure — perhaps in his home, when 
he IS with frijends, or at least in familiar settings ^ — and at all times, th(‘ 
child should be able to withdiaw^f he should want to It is also appro- 
priate to mention here that the classroom should be a place m which 
the child feels secure so that he can devote his energies to learning with- 
out fear of jeopardizing his status Other suggestions for dealing with 
situations that are likely to cause fcai in the child include giving him 
advance notice as to what to expect,'" explaining what is involved ( as m 
the case of lightning), and distracting the child while the feared situa- 
tion is gradually introduced i 

The removal of fears, once developed, is generally a slow and difiS- 

* In general, however, mothers of cbildreiv in the first grade or kindergarten should 
not be allowed to stay with their youngsters on the first day of school The motliers 
who wfint to stay arc often the very ones who should not 

* Advance warning, on the contrary, may panic the child mto believing that it must 
really be something dreadful fo^ the adults to warn him in advance He may actually 
buila up such apprehension tha. the result will be greater rather than lesser fear 
of the actual situation 
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cult process To be sure, many fears are lost in the process of growth 
without conscious efforts on the part of the child This is most likely to 
occur when adults .iccopt the child’s fears as normal and limit themselves 
to providing encounigement and moral support It is least likely to occur 
when they make such a fuss about his feais that he has to become de- 
fensive Precept and iidiciile arc rarely effective and may actually be 
harmful To call a child a sissy because he is afraid of the dark is not 
helping him build a positive self-concept it simply foiccs him to close out 
the adult because he cannot have conflicts in his self-image It will also 
make it all the moie difficult to reach him in other matters as well 
Verbal reassurance and explanations may be helpful, but it must not be 
forgotten that emotions aic not matters of logic Imitation is somewhat 
more effective, particulaily if the person serving as the model is a person 
the child respects Hence, parents and teachers should themselves be 
calm and confident if they expect to keep the child from harmful fears 
Social facilitation, i e , imitation m a social group is generally more 
efficacious than any of the techniques mentioned so far 

The most efficient Wiiy of removing fears is through the process of con- 
ditioning — which, incidentally, is just as effective in developing fears as 
it IS m removing them As shown schematically in Figure 5 3, the re- 
peated simultaneous picsentation of two stimulus-response bonds is 
likely to result in an association of the stimulus of the wt'aker bond to the 
response of the stiongei so that this stimulus aloni' is sufficient to elicit 
the latter Thus, in Watson’s well-known study [409], fear of a rabbit to 
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which the child was quite attracted was conditioned by striking cymbals 
behind his back just as he was reaching for the rabbit Watson also con- 
ditioned the opposite response, i e , he removed the fear of the rabbit by 
gradually presenting the rabbit while the baby was secure in the arms 
of his mother The same procedure can be used by parv nts cO eliminate 
their child's fear of the dark they can, for example, play ball with him, 
gradually allowing the ball to roll farther and farther into the next room 
which IS less well lighted Care must be taken in all conditioning that 
the desired response is attached to the stronger of the two bonds other- 
wise, the process might well backfire with the child associating his par- 
ents with the idea of fear rather than the dark with the response of 
pleasure It is important that the object or situation to be conditioned 
be intioduced very gradually so that at no time does it threaten the 
desired response It should be noted also that the process of condition- 
ing provides the child with greater contact with adults and this very 
fact may increase his secuiity which may, in turn, be partially involved in 
the removal of 'the fear 

PLEASURE 

Pleasure, whether in the form of the quiet satisfactions in daily life 
or the more violent joys, is essentially a matter of the satisfaction of one's 
needs — or to be more correct, of one's motives Thus, the attainment of 
food, affection, or social recognition is pleasant only when it gratifies the 
individual’s needs in the way he has learned to gratify them As we have 
seen in Chapter 2, the individual seeks, not food, but a certain kind of 
food and inability to obtain this kind of food may result in considerable 
frustration despite the fact that there is no lack of food with which he 
could satisfy bis hunger 

Consequently, if the teacher is to be successful in making the class- 
room the pleasant place it must be if it is to be conducive to the maximum 
development of children, he must be familiar with the nature of their 
needs and purposes and the means whereby they can be helped to achieve 
their goals School presents unlimited opportunity for satisfaction of the 
motives of children within the framework of the curriculum it is up to 
the teacher to take advantage of opportunities that exist m order to make 
school experiences more productive by* making them more pleasant 

An important source of pleasure is activity the young clnld enjoys 
sheer exercise and he will romp and run for the fun of it, the somewhat 
older child likewise derives much pleasuie out of exploring and experi- 
menting, out of trying something, new The school is missing a good bet 
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when it fails to capitalize on the pleasure involved in getting done the 
things one sets out to do or of overcoming tasks which had previously 
proved too diffii iilt The child has a zest for doing things that are new, 
things that are challenging, and certainly the school curriculum is not de- 
void of intciestmg and challenging experiences that can be integrated 
with the child's goals and purposes Unfortunately, teachers often stifle 
enthusiasm by introducing one topic after another in a monotonous rou- 
tine as something the child has to do rathei than as something he should 
be eager to do 

It IS important to appreciate the importance of the word challenging 
as it applies to the above discussion In a sense this is the key to success- 
ful classroom operation, implying as it does ascertaining that the child 
has set for himself goals that are meaningful and realistic and that he is 
channeled to attain them Once he is ego-involved, there can be no slip- 
shod work, no half-hearted effoit It must, of couise, be remembered that 
what IS challenging varies from person to person and even from time to 
time in the same person as his abilities and interests change For the dull 
child, schoolwoik is often a source of frustration father than a challenge 
The gifted child, on the other hand, is often consistently denied the 
pleasure of challenging work, sometimes with disastrous consequences 
for his natural zest for excitement will lead him to seek it elsewhere 
if school work offers nothing but boredom 

Other sources of pleasure include success, praise, and reward, all of 
which relate directly to the satisfaction of ones motives and require no 
discussion beyond what has already been said on the latter topic Never- 
theless, because of their importance, they will be mentioned again in a 
later chapter dealing with motivation This might appear ,to the reader 
as duplication but it just so happens that the individual is a functional 
unit and the various aspects of his growth and his behavior are so intei - 
related that they can be undci stood only in relation to each other 

The importance of the classroom being a pleasant place has been 
pointed out It might even be well to make clear that certain activities 
can be justified in the curriculum on the sole basis of the pleasure thev 
provide It is also true that teachers are often unnecessarily stingy with 
such things as praise and, at timc^, inexcusably incompetent in organiz- 
ing the work of the school so as to provide experiences that are challenjj- 
ing and educationally satisfying On the other hand, life cannot be a con- 
tinuous round of pleasure, success, reward, and praise not only is the 
occurrence of unpleasant situations unavoidable but it probably would 
not be desirable for the child to te saved from all unpleasant situations 
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even if this were possible It is likely, for example, that the true satis- 
faction of success might not be appreciated, if one had nevei experi- 
enced failure However, teachers need not go out of their way to provide 
children with failure situations, there will be plenty of such situations 
arising without special effort being made to provide them The successful 
child IS a secure child and a secuie child will want to tackle things that 
are big enough that the occasional faihiie is bound to occur 

Another important source of pleasure in oui culture stems from 
such media as television, movies, comics, fiction Their ability to pio- 
vide pleasure dciives from the fact that they enable one to satisfy his 
iiec*ds vicariously through identiHcation with the characters of a stoiy 
lhat movies are not a relaxation — at least foi the glands and oigans 
involved in emotions — has been shown by a study [102] of the visccrcal 
changes occurring while attending them These are not nceessaiily 
harmful, unless they are violent after all emotions are a fundamental 
aspect of life ^Th(*se sources of pleasure may have detrimental effects 
upon the individual from a long-term standpoint in that, just like day- 
dreaming, they may plovide sufficient satisfaction for his needs as to 
lelieve him of the necessity of gratifying them in actuality The adoles- 
cent girl whose social incompetence makes it difficult foi hci to satisfy 
certain needs of being loved and accepted may resort to the reading of 
love stories and thus dram off the tension that would otherwise foice her to 
learn social skills 

Where children make excessive use of these media, it seems safe to 
suspect that they are having considerable difficulty in supplying then 
needs in more realistic ways, and that excessive use is the icsult, rather 
than the cause of maladjustment The same explanation would probably 
apply to cases where delinquency has followed the seeing of movies oi 
the reading o£ books, although to be sure, the material feiund in certain 
movies or magazines might intensify tendencies aheady piesent in the 
reader or viewer On the other hand, Healy [172], in his book on the 
delinquent, points out that movies and comics may have a detrimental 
effect on the moral flevelopment of the child in that they may satisfy the 
child’s needs at a very low level and in that one can develop a craving 
for cheap novels or mov\es just as one develops a craving for alcohol 
It may even be that such material leads to delinquency through a gradual 
and cumulative effect and supplies a trigger mechanism that sets it oft 
There is no question but that television and motion pictures feature an 
unnecessary amount of crime and other forms of undesirable behavior 
which may, in the case of certain children, work to negate the teachings 
of the home and the school 'But, it is probably not correct to blame all 
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maladjustment and all delinquency on T V , the movies, or the maga- 
zines maladjustment and delinquency, unfortunately, existed before 
man ever got around to these modern inventions 

Affeciion 

Affection is one of the basic psychological needs of the individual 
It IS also one of the three emotions postulated by Watson as present at 
birth, a position which is subject to question since most authorities are 
inclined to believe affection can be explained on the basis of learning 
through the process of conditioning It is, of course, worthy of note that 
the crucial thing is that the cliild is born with the capacity for love 

However, regardless of its origin, its importance cannot be over- 
stated, especially m early life as we have se(m, it was commonplace yeai s 
ago for babies who had to be hospitalized for extended periods of time to 
waste away as a result of the depiivation of their need of affection Many 
modern hospitals have a policy of allowing infants to stay in their mothei s 
room, a policy that has consider.ible merit from the staYidpoint of the 
needs of both infant and mother The child depends on the affection of 
his parents The process is reciprocal the paients dc'pcnd on the affec- 
tion of their childien This mutual affc'ction helps to satisfy ihe nc‘eds of 
both childien and paicnts and provides the basis for a happy and ad- 
justed home life TcMclu'rs oftem cash in on tlu' chikrs afleclion for his 
paients to the mutual benefit of child and teacher In the same way, I()V(' 
at first sight involves taking advantage* of the favorable attitudes that h»\v'e 
been built up toward a third person thus, a girl may fall m love at fust 
sight with a boy simply because of some — perhaps tiivial — association 
which links him to her father oi her brother foi whom she has great 
affec tion 

The development of aflection is characteri/ed by four stages w^hich 
are rather distinct, although overlapping in terms of the‘ age at wdnch 
they occur 

Self-love The infant loves himself and is only interested in being fed 
changed, amused Gradually since the mother tends to be present wlu'ii 
these* satisfactions are piovided, the infant comes, thi’ough the process of 
conditioning, to look favorably upon her There is nothing innate about 
loving ones mother many childitjn have come to love their wet nurse* 
or foster mother more than their natural mother Gradually, the oth^r 
members of the family arc also ipcluded through the same process 

Whether a person cvei grows out of this self-love stage to what might 
be called altiuistic love is, at least, open to question, and since we accom- 
plish more by working in accord with the jj^nnciples of science than by 
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tiying to defy or to ignoir tlu^m, it may be wise to consider the proposi- 
tion that love is always more or less self-centered This may sound revolu- 
tionary and the writer has, on occasion, nofaced young people who appear 
to be deeply in love with each other, but he still wonders if ^uch situa- 
tions cannot be explained most simply by the hypothesis that each is in 
love, not with the partner but rather with himself or herself, and that 
the partner in essence serves no purpose other than to help each satisfy 
his or her needs Thus, a young man will appear to be in love with a girl 
but, it must be conceded that being the one for a girl, particularly if she is 
in some demand, contains considerable possibilities in terms of satisfying 
needs of social recognition, self-esteem, achievement, and secuiity as well 
as affection In a way, there is some similarity in this situation to the boy 
sporting a Cadillac convertible, in which case the nature of the thing 
does not allow for “love ” Such an explanation makes it easier to under- 
stand the bitterness and hatred that often follows a breaking up of the 
couple 

This idea is of tremendous import from a psychological point of view 
We do the child no service by insisting that he love his neighbor if that 
IS not possible It sei'ms to the writer that rathei than deny the self- 
centered nature of love, a greater service can be rendered by helping the 
child expand his self-concept to the point of including an ever-enlarging 
circle of people and things Even the most self-ccntered person, for 
example, tends to widen his self to include a spouse, children, and a few 
members of the immediate family Self-centered love is thus not a repul- 
sive concept friendships are based on the mutual satisfaction of needs, 
and choosing a mite has to be on that basis if the marriage is to last In 
fact, as pointed out by Jersild [193], unless the child loves himself, he 
cannot love 'Others The key to the whole idea is to be found in this 
quotation from Woodruff [424] ' 

Self-centered behavior is not the same as selfish behavior 

Whereas all behavior is self-centered, only that behavior is self- 
ish which consists of attaining personal satisfactions at the ex- 
pense of others 

Thus, what we need to do is to cstabhsh an enlightened self-interest, i e , 
we must come to appicciate the fact* that we can attain maximum self- 
realization only by including others into our phenomenal self We must 
come to realize that the welfare of others is essential to our own welfare 
and that selfishness is a very shortsighted policy There is nothing wrong 
with self-centered behavior, for again, to quote Woodruff, “Self-centered 
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behavior seeks the well-being of those who are brought into the personal 
realm, just as if they were the person himself ” all that needs to be done 
IS to hav^ people expand this personal realm as indicated in Edwin 
Markham's little verse, “Outwitted” 

He drew a circle that shut me out — 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout 
But Love and I had the wit to win 
We drew a circle that took him in* 

In fact, this is probably the true meaning of the precept, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself ” Our task, then, is one of helping the individual per- 
ceive his personal realm broadly enough so that he can include all those 
upon whom he truly depends for his maximum self-actualization The 
accomplishment of this would preclude selfishness, prejudice, graft, and 
corruption, it would involve full cooperation among people for the good 
of all and it would make for good leaders and good followers If we can 
implant that idea and help the child to put it into operation by means of 
participating in group projects wheie he learns to satisfy his needs through 
the attainment of group goals, no one need worry 

The preschool stage This is the child's first contact outside his im- 
mediate family and constitutes an important learning experience from the 
standpoint of later adjustment to school During this period the child 
loves other children of his own age regardless of sex 

The gang stage During this period, the individual's affection is di- 
lected toward members of his own age and sex There is, at this time, a 
rather distinct cleavage in social relationship between boys and girls 

The heterosexual stage With the advent of puberty, the adolescent's 
affection undergoes a drastic change as it becomes directed toward mem- 
bers of his owii age but in sharp contrast to its orientation during the 
gang stage, it is now directed toward members of the opposite sex An 
important determinant of this change is, of course, the sex drive which, 
as we have seen in Chapter 2, is often a major cause of difficulty in our 
culture and one which our schools need to face squarely Adolescents need 
to learn about members of the opposite sex and promoting boy-girl ad- 
justment through social contacts sljould be among the primary responsi- 
bilities of the school At the same time, there is need to sublimate the sex 
drive through school parties, dances, coeducational class projects, clubs' 
Where contacts with members ot the opposite sex are prevented, the 
affection of the child may be arrested before reaching the heterosexual 
stage, or it may at least be delayed, in whirii case, (as in all develop- 
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mental tasks) adjustment to members of the opposite sex will become 
progressively more difficult 

Occasionally there arise problems m connection with affection which 
the teacher needs to understand if he is to be of maximum help in pro- 
moting adjustment in tins iinpoitant area of the child’s life The discus- 
sion will be restricted to the following 

Homosexuality Homosexuality is probably best defined in simple 
terms of the orientation of ones love and affection toward inembeis of 
one’s own sex at an age when heterosexual adjustment should have been 
attained This definition tends to be preferable to that in which the com- 
mission (or noncommission) of homosexual acts is the main criterion 
many homosexuals do not commit homosexual acts and many even marry 
and have children while, on the other hand, homosexual acts are some- 
times committed by persons who aie definitely not homosexual 

The oiigin and causation of homosexuality are not clear Some au- 
thorities lean toward a physiological or medical explanation based on 
the premise that the orientation of affection is more or less governed by 
the nature of hormone' secretions and that, in the case of homosexuals, 
there is an overseciction of hormones of the opposite sex Other authori- 
ties on the subject feel that homosexuality is essentially a case of arrested 
development the individual simply did not get to the fourth stage, 
heterosexuality This view assumes that, perhaps because of some psy- 
chological or other form of blocking, the individual did not make the 
transition to loving members of the opposite sex and, because of the 
strength of the sex drive, was forced to make an adjustment of a homo- 
sexual nature It is conceivable, for example, that a mother who builds 
in her daughter a strong fear and prejudice against men may make thi' 
transition to the heterosexual stajge next to impossible since the girl 
would have to destroy her self-image as a man-hater as 'well as violate' 
her loyalty to her mother in order to fall in love It may also be that the 
adolescent’s first contacts with members of the opposite sex were un- 
pleasant, that they caused a postponement of heterosexual adjustment 
past the period o£ optimal ease, and thereby prevented the transition 
from ever taking place 

The research on the 'subject is qu^tc inconclusive and, at times, con- 
tradictory but in general it tends to refute the physiological explanation 
it has been shown, for instance, that the administration of male hormones 
to male homosexuals simply intensifies the sex drive but does not change 
its direction On the other hand, there are indications that homosexuality 
may be due to failure in identification with the like-sex parent Bender 
and Paster [31], for example; found no basic physical femininity in homo- 
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sexual boys nor basic physical uidsculmity in homosexual girls but they 
did find in the cases investigated an absent* abusive, or ineffectual like- 
sex parent (with whom the child could not identify) together with a 
more dominating or considerate oppositc-scx parent so that identification 
took place with the wrong-sex parent The problem needs further in- 
vestigation, particularly m view of the lack of acceptance of homosexual- 
ity m our present cultuie 

Adolescent cnishes Crushes may vary from the violent love of two 
adolescents of the opposite sc\ to somewhat similar situations between 
two adolescents of the same sex oi love of an adolescent foi a much oldei 
person They geneially reflect, on one side, the strength of the sex drive 
spurring adolescents to seek love and affection and on the other, the 
strength of rejection attitudes tow aid membcis of the opposite sex in 
their own age group, which they incoqioratecl into their self-concept dur- 
ing the gang stage It is not uncommon for a young male teacher in high 
school to be the object of considerable affection on the part of some giils 
in his classes This is understandable from a psychological point of view 
but it does call for diplomatic handling 

Mothci fixation (Monnsni) During the last war, many young men 
calhxl up for military service had to be rejected because of emotional 
immaturity — because of being tied too closely to “Mamma’s apron 
strings ” It is not uncommon to find, for example, men in then thirties and 
forties who aie so closely .ittachcd to their mothei that thev consult her 
on evciy decision and geneially display toward her the tvpc of behavxor 
which wwild be appiopriatc for a preadolescent Often thev do not 
marry — “It wouldn’t be fair to Mothc'r*” — or if they do they seek some 
older or more mateinal woman whom they can cast m the lole of a mother 
rather than a wife 

The cause, of Momism is not clear but a rather convincing case mav 
be built up in support of the view that it can result from smothering by 
an emotionally insecure mother Occasionalb , teachers have a boy in 
school whose mother accompanies him to and from school, w'ho dresses 
him m such a fashion that he cannot take part m active play, who is 
always afraid her “little darling” will get hurt Bv depriving him of the 
usual opportunities to leain and to establish his independence, she causes 
him to depend moie and more oft her lor the satisfaction of his needs 
Sometimes the boy will rebel and break awav — usually with much un- 
happiness to both son and mother — but many of them, not having 
learned ways of being on their own, find themselves unable to shed their 
emotional shackles i 
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Emotional Maturity 

We constantly encounter instances of infanble e^hon^pShfehavior — 
temper tantrums jealousy, resentment, despondenc»dependenceMipon 
others — not only among children and young people ^t also amor g peo- 
ple who are supposed to be grown up In fact, slich behavioi is so 
commonplace that one is sometimes almost led to considcrj^t the thing to 
be expected Perhaps the fault lies partially with the schools past em- 
phasis on academic growth of the child and corresponding neglect of the 
other phases in his development Such emotional behavior may also 
reflect the fact that, whereas we have a sizable body of data on the most 
effective ways of promoting the child's academic growth, we are rela- 
tively uninformed in the area of promoting his emotional growth 

If we, as teachers, are to be successful m guiding the growth of the 
child in the area of emotional development, it is necessary that we be fa- 
miliar with the goals toward which we are to strive Actually, emotionally 
mature behavior is so complex and so interrelated with other phases of the 
child's total growth that any discussion of its vanous aspects must per- 
force do violence to its true nature The following signs of emotional ma- 
turity are simply illustrative, no attempt havmg been made to hst all its 
components 

The emotionally mature person leads a rich emotional life and has a 
large number of sound emotional patterns well integrated with the rest 
of his behavior Far from being an emotionally flat milquetoast, he knows 
what situations call for and, rather than repress his emotions and suppress 
their expression, he channels into constructive behavior the energy which 
they generate The emotionally mature person is secure ITc has a realis- 
tic appreciation of his worth, his strengths, and his limitations He ac- 
eepts himself for what he is so that he does not have to resort to prejudice 
and intolerance or to keeping up with the Joneses as a way of maintain- 
ing self-esteem He is relatively free from slavish confoimity to group 
standards and dependence upon others He is also relatively free from 
anxiety and can, therefore, devote his energies constructively to the solu- 
tion of his problems He has adjusted his level of aspiration to fit his 
abilities and has developed competence in areas where it matters so that 
he has confidence in himself He has also developed a mature sense of 
humor and a positive outlook on life and can therefore save himself from 
devastating emotions such as worry and jealousy 

As as result of his being secure and his having constructive channels 
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through w^iich eihotional tension, he is not only relatively 

free froi but, as a result, is capable of exercising 

control iL t^ fadl^ eiM |i onal stress Furthermore, his security frees him 
from an ov^onc^m about himself, and he has achieved a relatively high 
degre^ of 'l|pghtdH||d self-interest so that he derives pleasure and satis- 
faction out o* life 4nugh contributing to the welfare of others The emo- 
tionally matui ' inc^idugl also has a number of sound emotional habits 
which are in arm wkh the maximum welfare of the individual and 
of others For^xample, he maintains a fair balance between woik and 
play, lie has found employment at a job whieh provides challenge as 
well as scciuity, he takes part in creative and recreational activities, he 
has attuned stability in his peisonal life by having made a satisfactory 
marital adjustment, he saves himself from conflict and guill feelings by 
acting in accord with a sound moral and social code and, abo\e all, he 
has a purpose in life and he maintains a zest for living 


Implications for the School 

Even though the school has accc'pted, as one of its major responsi- 
bilities the guidance of each child’s emotional development it must not 
forg('t that, because of the iinpoitance of oailv experumces upon emo 
tional growth, the influence of the home is cm n moie fundamental thah 
that of the school The child who, m his eailv ycais, has expeiienced 
emotional security and whose nc^eds are essentially met in the home can 
face the world and its pioblems with confidence and can toieiatc tlie 
frusliations he is likely to meet This, of course, does not imply that there 
IS nothing the school can, or need, do foi the child b\ the time he enters 
grade one and that it is, therefoie, lehcwc'd of any '•esponsibilit)^ in the 
matter Many children are not piovided with security at home and have 
to rely on the school to supply them not onlv with a home base but also 
with constructive outlets foi the release of the tensions accumulated in 
other situations The school, meantime, will have to be careful that it 
does not itself generate haimful emotional tc'iisions Although the school 
fcannot — and should not — attempt to safeguard the child from all emo- 
tional situations, it can and should see to it that no one is faced with a 
steady diet of fear, failure, and friAliation as a result of school-sponsored 
activities A ceitam amount of emotional tension (eg, motivation) is 
beneficial if the individual utili/cs the encrgy.w hicli is generated to fur- 
ther the attainment of his goals Howcvct, wlicn the tension is too great, 
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as in classes where competition is overstressed, the individual becomes so 
concerned with the tension itself that he is no longer able to dev^ote him- 
self to dealing with the problem confronting him It also appears that 
excessive motivation, for instance, is especially detrimental in the early 
stages of learning Emotional outbursts on the part of the child are an 
indication that the prcssuie on him is too great In such cases, the de- 
mands made upon him should be softened — or not only will his learning 
efficiency be impaired but definite harm is likely to result 

The school will also have to concentrate on a positive program for 
the promotion of emotional maturity As we have seen, this is probably 
best done by a dual approach of giving the child security and pioviding 
him with help in locating constructive outlets through which to channel 
emotional tension He needs to find m his classroom an atmosphere in 
which he can feel secure from the standpoint of acceptance by his teacher 
and his peers A democratic classioom organization under a teacher with 
a sympathetic point of view and a sense of humor can go a long way in 
making the child feel that he belongs and that he can air out his frustra- 
tions without placing himself m danger of rejection or retaliation Given 
this kind of secuiity and a degiee of satisfaction for some of his needs, 
the child can withstand occasional frustration and profit from the ex- 
perience 

The school should stress emotional expression rather than repres- 
sion Whereas it would be disastioiis if everyone expressed Ins emotions 
without any attempt at control, adults are far too often concerned with 
having children repress emotional outbursts than they aie with showing 
them how to express their emotions consti iictivcly Rcstiaint is desirable 
but it can also be dangerous and the school would do well to plan for 
the expression of frustration and resentment as a means of draining away 
accumulated tension before it reaches the danger point Sports, for ex- 
ample, are often fa** more effective in releasing pent-up tension, both for 
the players and the spectatois, than are constant bickeiing and behind-the- 
back grumblings School spirit is also an effective way of channeling emo- 
tional energy 

Competent behavioi is quite as dependent upon the propei education 
of the emotions as it is upon the cultivation of the intellect and the school 
must assume lesponsibility for such education Not only are emotions of 
"sufficient importtince in themselves to warrant our attention but they 
cannot be neglected since, if for no ofher reason, the effectiveness of the 
child’s learning is directly related to his emotional state More impor- 
tant, of course, is the fact that continued tension leads to maladjustment, 
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i e , to a disorganization of behavior to the point where the individual can 
no longer deal effectively with his problems 

The child can attain emotional maturity only when the adults with 
whom he comes m contact are themselves emotionally mature Unfor- 
tunately, many parents and teachers are lacking in this respect it is not 
uncommon to see teachers, for example, who are so insecure they for- 
ever lose their temper, who can criticize students but who can't accept 
the least hint of a challenge, who are frustrated and who take their 
frustrations out on children Obviously, no one can be expected to display 
all the characteristics of the emotionally mature person Yet, since teach- 
ers cannot guide children in areas in which they are themselves lacking, 
they need to strive for a certain degree of maturity They can, at least, be 
expected to have a positive outlook on life and a sense of humor that will 
enable them to appreciate the value of a good laugh in clearing the air 
of petty grievances and annoyances that interfere with student growth 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

Emotions are such an integral part of the total personality that it is 
clifRcult to treat the subject as a separate topic without giving a false pic- 
ture Consecjuently, the following points, important as they are, derive 
their full meaning only when interpreted within the framework of the 
other aspects of the child's total growth and development 

[a] Emotions are complex affairs — consisting of various degrees of 

f(»eling, certain visceral and skeletal changes, and impulses^ toward ccr- 
t«un reactions — which take place when the mdividual encounters a situa- 
tion for which he has no ready pattern of response • 

[b] Emotional tension, if properly channeled, can facilitate tlie in- 

dividual’s handling of a situation, particularly if it calls for physical 
strength and stamina On the other hand, violent or continued emotional 
tension tends to be detrimental from the standpoint pi both emotional 
health and effectiveness in dealing with situations calling for clear 
thinking ^ 

[c] The intensity of such emotions as fear and anger is roughly 

proportional to the degree of threat to the satisfaction of the individual's* 
needs which he perceives in theVtuation Hence, as needs and com- 
petence change with age, there is a corresponding change in emotional 
susceptibility * • 
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[d] There is a gradual decrease with age in the overt expression of 
emotions This proliably is the result of cultural pressures 

[e] Mild emotional tension, as might be involved in the usual levels 
of motivation, is of definite benefit to the individual When emotional 
tension becomes too severe, however, it impedes rather than facilitates 
learning since, in such cases, the individual tends to avoid the tension- 
producing situation 

[f] Emotional maturity can be promoted through the dual program 
of providing the child with security and with outlets through which emo- 
tional tension can be channeled into constructive behavior 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Why iS it prefei ible to speak of emotional balance rather than emo- 
tional control^ Why is emotional expiession generally pieferable to emotional 
repression? 

2 Discuss from the standpoint of both the recipient and the giver the 
intersatisfaction of needs involved in the case of svmpathy 

3 Pick out among your acquaintances a selfish person and one with a 
high degree of enlightened scU-interest Compare them as to relative happiness 
and success 

4 Discuss a few specific practices of the school which appear to be clearly 
detrimental to the childs emotional development What causes these practices 
to persist? 

' 5 From the standpoint of present as well as later personal and hetero- 

sexual adjustment, what are the pros arsd cons of co-educational classes at 
the elementary school level?, at the junior-high-school level?, at the senior- 
high-school level?, at the college level?,. What are some of the reasons one 
would choose to attend an all-girls or all-boys school? How would such a 
school face the problem of the neteiosexual adjustment of its students? 
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Social Development 




We cannot escape the fact that in school the child learns with 
other people and a gieat deal that he leains will be used*in social 
situations or in prepaiation for such use 

i>RLSSEY ET AL * 


Since the chil15 must live in a social setting, his social devolopmcnt is an 
important aspect of lus total growth and should be lof prime interest to 
teachers Social development is closely related to emotional development 
as may be noted from considering the social implications of emotions 
such as anger, jealousy, and love It also bcais directly on such concepts 
as belonging, social acceptance, and the self-image 

Social development involves i\\e ability to get along with others and 
implies ability to get along with oneself Specifically, it is a matter of in- 
tegrating ones needs and pui poses with the needs and purposes of the 
social world in which one lives In this sense, it is more or less synonymous 
v'lth personal and social adjustment and bears diicctly on the idea of 
enlightened self-interest, discussedf m the prcwious chapter 

• Pressey, S. L et al , Psychology in Eduqation *New York Harper, 1959. 
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Development of Social Behavior 

The pbocess ot socialization 

Social development is a continuous process by means of which the 
child achieves social adequacy Involved in this pioccss are two comple- 
mentary phases, namely, [a] socialization which reflects society’s at- 
tempt to have the child internalize certain of its regulations, values, and 
mores, and [b] individualization which refers to the child’s attempt to 
retain some of his individuality while at the same time making ceitain 
concessions to the group in older to attain group acceptance Society, in 
order to maintain itself, must insist on a certain degree of conformity to 
its ideals and values but, while the child conforms m certain areas, he 
does so rather reluctantly and only to the extent that he finds it to his 
advantage in terms of satisfying his needs It is strictly a business deal 
involving both cooperative and resistant behavioi whereby the individual 
buys group acceptance at a price of some of his freedom and his inde- 
pendence As noted previously, the secure child, being in somewhat less 
desperate need foi acceptance docs not have to conform so slavishly 
The ideal stage is reached when the individual can attain maxinmin satis- 
faction for his needs within the frairewoik of the values of the society in 
which he lives to the maximum benefit of both (piovided, of course, that 
the values of the society arc sound) 

Social development goes through a scries of stages, which, although 
not iigidly demarcated from each other, represent steps in the growth 
toward social maturity Parlen [293], fur instance, whose data are shown 
m the acconapanying figure, classifies social participation on the part of 
preschool children into six levels [1] unoccupied behavior, [2] solitary 
independent play, [3] onlooker behavior, [4] parallel activity, [5] asso- 
ciative play, and [16] coopeiative play The young child is essentially 
individualistic and his first attempts at social behavior involve many a 
social contact in which his desires and needs are in conflict with those of 
others Thus, it is not before the end of the third year that cooperative 
play (as opposed to parallel play) becomes relatively fixed, and it is not 
before the age of ten that any teamwork of an effective nature can be 
expected with a degree of regularity A similar observation was made by 
Baker [17] who found that, in the second grade, 87 percent of the con- 
tributions to classroom discussion were in the nature of new topics while 
m the sixth grade only 23 percent were m that category 

There are great diffeiences m the social development of different 
children, even in the same family These differences can be explained on 
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Unoccupied Solitary Play Onlooker Parallel Play Asso. Group Play Cooperative 

"ic 6 1 Social participation and age, showing mean number of times each activity was engaged tn at different 
ages {six children at each age level, sixty observations on each child) After Parten [293] 
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the basis of both heredity and environment but there is a wide dispanty 
of opinion as to the relative contribution of each Thus, the aggressive- 
ness of th(' mesomorph may be explained by the proponents of the heredi- 
tarian point of view on the basis of a relatively overactive pituitary gland, 
environmentalists may hold that the mesomorph, finding himself physi- 
cally capable of enforcing his demands by being aggressive, learns this as 
a mode of behavior while the endomorph learns out of necessity to be 
jolly and unobtrusive Evidence with which to resolve this onlroversy 
IS, of course, lacking but there is considerable evidence to cause one to 
question the popular viewpoint that social development is essentially the 
result of environmental influence We have already noted in Chapter 3 
that the degree of emotionality and of activity among rats is largely in- 
herited, a finding which seems logical m view of the relationship of emo- 
tionality and activity to the glandular balance of the organism — which 
also appears to be inhciited Research [34] has also shown that the ad- 
ministration of male and female hoimoncs to young boys will promote 
aggiessivcness and submissiv(*ness respectively and that glandular ex- 
tracts can cause a heii to display the aggressiveness of a rooster and a 
male dog to display mothering behavioi Common experience also sug- 
gests that the tempei ament (as a predisposing factor to social behavior) 
of Chihuahua and Boxer dogs tends to be dilhTcnt even in the case when 
the pups are isolated at birth from their parents and other dogs The 
same appears to hold for the differences in nervousness between Thor- 
oughbreds and Shetlands In the same way, the drastic change in social 
behavior that takes place with 'the advent of piibeit) is, undoubtedly, 
based on something moie fundamental than environmental pressures 
alone although, to be sure, the latter aie also involved, particulaily m 
determining such superficial problems as whether he courts her by taking 
her dancing or by serenading her, oi whcthei he drags her into lus cave 
or carries her across the threshold of the newly rented apartment It is 
also probably true that the diflerences in social behavior of men and 
women represent moie than a cultural bias 

Also suggestive of the role of liercdity m determining social behavior 
IS the fact that Dennis found twins to smile at the same age regardless 
of the stimulation they had pieviously received to induce them to smile 
Likewise, Shiiley [335] found that shyness and self-consciousness de- 
velop with such regularity during the second year as to suggest an under- 
lying maturational process * Furthermore, even m seemingly similar en- 

' This can probably best bf explained on the basis of the maturation of the per- 
ceptual and mental powers of tlie child which makes possible discriminations that 
were previously impossible 
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vironments such as that of an orphanage, some infants laugh more often 
and generally seem more outgoing than others, a fact which may reflect 
relatively innate predispositions although subtle differences in the en- 
vironment may also be mvolved Social behavior may be inheiited in an 
indirect way the equipment which makes social behavior possible, 
such as physical structure, is laigely innate and a person who has such 
physical assets as beauty, for example, is probably going to find social 
adjustment isier to attain than the person who is ugly, sickly, or puny 
The role of learning and of environment in social development is 
certainly not to be ininiim/ed and Kilpatrick s Selfhood and Civilization 
[211], for instance, is oriented towaid the thesis that personality is es- 
sentially a social product This position, ilthoiigli possibly overstated, is 
nevertheless a good one for teachers to consider m view of the fact that 
the school has accepted as one of its primary objectives the development 
by the child of socially adequate behavioi Actually, this is not contradictory 
to the position taken in the preceding paragraph the problem is one of 
channeling into socially acceptable behavior whatever inheiited predis- 
positions one may have Thus, assuming a glandular basis foi a high level 
of aggressiveness does not deny the lole of education m the channeling 
of this aggicssion toward constructive behavior any more than accepting . 
the glandulai basis of heteioscxual attraction implies that there is nothing 
we can do to help adolescents in developing sound boy-giil relations Be- 
havior is governed not by the individuars needs but lather by his motives 
and these aie le'aincd one may be pn'disposcd by inheiited factors 
toward aggic'ssiveness, thcicfore, and still leain to diicct this aggiessive- 
ness into desirable activities It is also tiuo, of com sc, that much of what 
constitutes soci.illy acceptable behavior is meicly a matter of complying 
with the customs and traditions of ones cultine and this -sort of social 
competence copld not possibly be attained as a result of hcu'dity, although 
the capacity and the tcndciic\ to confoiin might be 

An niteiesting and unique aspect of social behavioi is that it is 
cumulative the person who is socially adt pt finds himself in demand and 
has, therefore, many oppoi tin* i tics to impiove his social skills fuither 
whereas the person who is kicking m social skills fidds himself without 
oppoi tuiiity to leain Fuithcimoic, one’s behavior affects that of others 
aggression leads to counter-*iggid^sion and to further aggression while 
on the contrary a smile encouiages another also to smile winch, in turn, 
gives the first person more causc^to smile Ihus, through such vicious or 
virtuous circles which social behavior is likely to genciate, not only docs 
environment affect one’s behavior but also one’s behavior influences his 
environment 
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Early social development 

The child s social development has already progicssed a considerable 
distance bclore he enters school Of major impoitancc in this early de- 
velopment IS the role played by identification particularly with the parent 
of the child s own sex, for such identification provides him with the 
security he needs in order to explore his world and constitutes an im- 
portant aspect of character foiination-^ Later the child idc‘utifics with 
othci persons, including older siblings, his teachcis, and olhL^i* acquaint- 
ances Gradually, he incorporates into his self-concept the values and 
the habits of the persons he accepts as his heroes Because of this, it is 
of tiemendous impoitance that children be supplied with proper models 
with which they can find identification The debunking of our national 
leaders, past and present is often harmful in this connection as it leads to 
cynicism and to the seaich foi other heroes, frecjuently less desirable, 
and the consequent glorification of unsound values 

It follows from this discussion that people, including tcacheis, who 
put themselves in a position where they can be accepted as models by 
children must exemplify sound values and ideals of conduct The tcachc'r's 
life after school, for instance, is rarely his to live as he pleases, for any 
scandalous or questionable behavior on his part will result in conflict or 
in a lowering of the moral standards of the children who have identified 
themselves with him Along a diffcient line, there is also need for a vaiicty 
of peisonality patterns among the teachers with whom the child comes 
into contact There is need on the faculty of a given school for the quiet 
and reserved scholar and the more rough-and-ready he-man, foi the 
feminine and atti active woman teacher and the more aggressive career 
gill, as well as for the various stages in between so that the individual 
child can find among his teachers one oi more whose personality pattein 
and value system fits in sufficiently well with the self-image which he has 
already formed that identification can take place The child also needs 
the opportunity to identify himself with social groups of high social and 
moral values and ideals such as the Boy Scouts so that he can be led 
through social pressuics to develop a sound self-image which is essential 
to character formation 

The nursery school serves an impoitant function in promoting social 
adjustment Research [113, 250] has shown that children who have at- 
tended nursery school and kindei gaiter adjust more readily to first grade 

® Identification with tlie like-sex parent is easier for girls than for boys not only 
IS there a greater degree of associauon of girls with their mother than boys with 
their father but there is also a gi eater similarity in their roles and even in such thmgs 
as their voices 
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than children who have not had this experience and, whereas this advan- 
tage would tend to be temporary,^ pieschool attendance might be expected 
to have a beneficial effect on getting the child staited on the nglit foot 
Kindergarten may be considered to have two major functions [a] it 
promotes social adjustment especially on the part of a few children who 
have been overpiotected or whose home background has been ralher un- 
foitunate In such cases, the teacher can be more objective than the 
child's pa'-ents and, therefore, be much more effective in making him 
secure or u making undesirable behavior unprofitable, and [b] it pro- 
motes readiness toward schoolwork through ci eating favorable attitudes 
and through providing the opportunity for improvement m the tools of 
communication 

However, the nursery school and the kindergarten are, at best, only 
a supplement rather than a substitute for the environment of the home, 
whether or not a given child should attend such school depends on his 
particular needs Essentially, it is a matter of whethci the child would 
gam more fiom tht' socialization which the school and the other childnm 
could provide him than he would from the seenniy and the various ex- 
periences to be found at home A secondary but not cntiiely illegitimate 
function of preschool is to free the mother fiom having the child underfoot ' 
all day so that, refieshed, she can be more effective in dealing with him 
when he comes back home On the other hand, one must be careful m 
sending an msccun* child away from the security of his home it may 
not be wise, for example, to send the two-year old to nursery school ifo 
that mother will have more time with the newborn baby The selection 
of teachers for such schools is of particular impoitance, for unless they 
are especially understanding and adept at seeing that the rewards of 
attending school outweigh thi* losses the child has to suffei by leaving 
his home, moicsharm than good can come out of his attcnclancc at tlu'se 
schools This IS especially impoitant m the case of th^ msecuie child, and 
paiticularly so during the first few days when the pattern of dislike for 
school can easily be set 

There is considerable research evidence of the consistency of one’s 
basic social behavior patterns and, although there may be changes m the 
outward manifestations, the underlying tendencies and predispositions 
tend to remain constant over the years McKinnon [249], for instance, m 
his study of children over a six-ycar period found that children classified* 
according to the following social behavior patterns [a] withdrawing, 

•There is probably a selective factor involved the parents who send their 
children to kinacrgarten (when this is a matter of*bhoice) are perhaps those who 
are more conscious of their children s development • 
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[b] conforming, [c] invasive (le, displaying aggressive tendenaes), 
and [d] cautious (le, interested but reluctant to enter into social con- 
tacts ) tended to remain in the same classification despite attempts on the 
part of the experimenter to produee shifts This, of course, does not 
always hold true and a child may display relatively different behavior 
as he takes on different roles in different groups and a gifted child may, 
for instance, be an outcast in grade school only to blossom out as a leader 
in high school It is, however, likely in such cases that tlie radical changes 
involved have been largely in the area of outward behavior and that the 
individual is still relatively consistent in his inner predispositions 

Of tremendous importance in social development is the part played 
by the sex drive and its effect on boy-girl lelationships Although the 
preschool child makes no distinction between boys and gnls, and the 
prcadolesccnt avoids members of the opposite sex, heterosexual adjust- 
ment becomes one of the major developmental tasks of adolescence and 
the promotion of such adjustment certainly warrants high priority among 
the objectives of the high school Because girls as a group mature earlier 
than boys, they are likely to find each oth(T uninteiesling — a situation 
which obviously does not simplify the work of the junior high school 
in providing activities designed to promote boy -girl adjustment Further- 
more, the fact that, as shown in the accompanying chait [204], there 
may be a span of some seven years in the age at which boys and girls 
reach puberty makes for rather severe problems of adjustment par- 
ticularly in the case of late maturers Early maturcis also find themselves 
out of touch with then age-mates until the latter catch up, but that gives 
them a head start and research [198] has shown them to be generally 
more poised, more socially competent, moie popular and more likely 
to be student leaders than those who m.ilurc later 

Also of great importance from the standpoint of ones social de- 
velopment is the effect of socioeconomic and cultural inHucnces Ob- 
viously, the child IS going to adjust his social behavior to the pattern and 
to the demands of the environment in which he lives and, because of the 
importance of experiences in the foimative years in setting the pattern 
for later life, the teacher must, if he is to understand the child, consider 
the environment from which he comes lie must realize that not only is 
different social behavior accepted — and indeed expected — in different 
socioeconomic and cultural groups but that many of the values which 
the school holds dear are in more or le^s direct conflict with those of the 
home and community environment of some children Thus, children from 
the lower classes are more likely to be involved in fighting and cheating 
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and to have different values with regard to the need for hard work and 
getting ahead than childien from the middle class, a fact the teacher 
cannot afford to overlook if he is to be effective in guiding their growth 
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Fir 6 2 Attainment of pi hcrtij in relation to asje Fadi boy repre- 
sents 10 percent of all boys of given age mta->iired, ec^h giil repiesents 
10 percent of all giik of given age measiinil After Keliher [204] 


In the same way, girls aic inoie likely than boys to value conformity, social 
graces, and getting along with othei s At thr same time, the teacher must 
not forget that there aie wide vaiiations within any one socioeconomic 
oi cultural group and tliat each child h^s to be understood on his own 
basis 
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Friendship 

Affection and belonging are among the psychological needs the in- 
dividual must satisfy if he is to avoid emotional tension and personal 
maladjustment As we have noted previously, the average child obtains 
at least a minimum degree of satisfaction of these needs through his 
immediate family and the fnends he can make but there are a number 
of childK'ii who have serious problems in this connection In fact, it is 
significant to note that the person who is most in need of making fiiends 
IS generally the least capable of establishing any kind of friendship, for 
the more debaired a person is from this relationship, the more insecure 
and desperate and the less capable he becomes of devoting himself con- 
structively to the task of making friends Furtheimore, the pictiiie gets 
woise as he is con3ist(‘ntly denied practice in the art of give-and-take 
required to make fnends An equally undesiiablc situation prevails 
wlicn the individual has only one or two close fnends (or even a small 
clique) who monopolize his friendship to the extent that he excludes all 
otheis and denies himself the opportunity of bioadening his circle of 
contacts 

The choice of fnends often rests upon some rather obscure basis Re- 
search [187] has shown consideiable lesemblance to e'lst among friends 
in such characteristics as age, height, intelligence, inteiesls, and socio- 
economic, cultuial, and rehgioils backgiound, but at times considiTable 
differences in these traits aie to be noted Geographic proximity (pro- 
pinquity) IS geneially moie important to young childien in detei mining 
friendships than is social class with the latter becoming piogiessively 
more important in adolescence and adulthood But, wheieas it is some- 
times difficult for outsiders to understand what a ceitam person sees in 
another — as many parents of teen-age daughters can tc»stify — one can be 
sure that each satisfies some basic need of the other or the friendship 
would not last 

The choice of friends changes as interests, needs, and goals change 
Thus, the preadolescent chooses his friends on their ability to play ball 
or whatever sport is being played at the moment In the same way, the 
adolescent girl is interested in the playboy who has money and a car 
Or the boy may select the less populaf girls as he learns his way about 
and then become attracted to the more popular ones Generally, friend- 
ships tend to become increasingly stable with age, but occasionally child- 
hood friendships are tremendously enduring Attempts to break up friend- 
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ships must be earned out with tact, for too strenuous objections force 
the individual to defend his choice against the seeming threat to security 
and independence This reaction is paiticularly true in America where 
championing tlic undeidog is a virtue and ideal Thus, the subtle ap- 
pioacli of having a girl bring her unwanted boy friend into hei home 
where he will be piojc^cted against a backgioiind of the values the home 
has always tieasuied is more likely to cause her to see his inadequacies 
and result in a break in the fiiendship than is a more open attack 

Popularity is generally based on a number of considerations which 
vary from age to age and from group to group Thus, among preadolescent 
boys, physical si/e and strength are often the most important aspects of 
popular children, paiticulaily in groups where fighting or sports aie 
important whereas, in high school, wealth and social status assume gi eater 
importance It might be pointed out in passing that popularity does not 
necessarily represent good adjustment it all depends on the nature of 
the gioup in which one is popular To be populai, a peison usually needs 
to have a somewhat greater degree of the characteristics the group treas- 
ures, such as a pretty face or social prestige — and, "again, it would appear 
that these stars help others satisfy ceitain needs or they would lose 
their dniwing power People will sometimes, for example, seek tluMi 
friendship as a means of getlaig into the gang or of building up then 
own ego Also to be noted is the fact that popularity tends to be cumula- 
tive a person alncMcly in demand learns how' to deal with people and 
thus ensuies his continued populai ity 
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An impoitant aspect of social intelligence particularly among adoles- 
cents and adults is the <ibilily to sympathize with others, to show sensi- 
tivity to iheir needs, their joys and soriows, them fears, and their suffer- 
ings Sympathy is a sign of social maturity childieq, as a iu!e, are so 
ego-centcicd, they have sympathy for no one hut themselves There aie 
also many adults who ,ire mcapabh; of feeling genuine sympathy over the 
misfortunes of others Some people have such deep-seated nec'ds of their 
own that they cannot affoid to consider the needs of others they visit 
a fiiend in the hospital not to eifpress sympathy over his illness but to 
tell him of similar or worse expenences which they had, apparently ex- 
pecting him to sympathize with them Som* are incapable of appreci- 
ating othei’s feelings because of conflicting impulses the person who 
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sees a need to protect himself against a feeling of guilt arising out of 
partial responsibility for another’s predicament may be unable to sym- 
pathize with the sufferer It may also be impossible for certain people 
to feel real sympathy when misfortunes befall an enemy the conflict 
arising out of the teacher s need for revenge, for example, may make it 
difficult for him to be sympathetic to the child whose unfortunate home 
situation leads him to be defiant Some individuals seem to enjoy the 
prestige of then misfortunes and may actually resent the competition 
of similar misfoitunes occurring to others 

Probably the best way to promote sympathy on the part of the child 
IS indirectly thiough providing him with a sense of security, for only 
when a person is secure can he forget about himself long enough to think 
of others It IS generally agreed, for example, that secure children are 
more likely to develop kindness and consideration for others while in- 
secure children arc more likely to develop jealousy, rebellion, resentment, 
and hostility Beyond that, adult example together with incidental dis- 
cussions of the effect of ones behavior upon the feelings of othcis is 
probably all that can be done In addition, it must be recognized that, 
in order to be truly sympathetic, a peison must have expoiienccd mis- 
fortunes sufficiently like those of the person with whom he is supposed 
to sympathize so that he can identify with the sufferer 


Resistant and’ Aggressive Behavior 

The individuars desire to maintain his individuality leads him to 
give in only very reluctantly tp pressures designed to socialize him 
Hence, even ’^ery eaily in life, the child begins to show'signs of nega- 
tivism This resistance generally represents nothing more than an at- 
tempt on his part to assert his independence and to tost his social powers, 
or jieihaps to avoid being pushed into situations which he cannot handle 
and, thereby, to save himself the possible indignities of failure The 
severity of a given child's negativism probably depends, in large degree, 
on the way adults handle him if thev don’t push him and if they allow 
him to fail without making a fuss over it, his natural desire to grow 
will tend to keep negativism at a minimum 

Tlie child's negativism reaches a peak around age three or four after 
which time it tends to decline as he not only finds that it pays to comply 
but also develops greater capacity for complying and for understanding 
what is expected of him is also true that as the child grows older 
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he develops new capacities for asserting himself m positive ways, eg, 
sports, so that he no longer needs to rely on negative resistance It may 
also be that adults are more consideiatc of him as he grows older Never- 
theless, negativism continues throughout life the adult simply has more 
subtle ways of expressing his independence 

Aggression is a more extreme kind of resistance in that it includes 
some form of attack, which generally stems fiom the child's desiie to 
assert himself or to explore his ability to handle others but also from 
a desiie to revenge himself for something or other, often the accumula- 
tion of petty annoyances 

The greater the number of contacts between two persons, the greatci 
the likelihood of the occurrence of aggressive or resistant behavior Thus, 
sibling quarrels, even though they may continue after the child has 
learned more subtle ways of dealing with strangers, are not a sign of 
incompatibility Research has shown that the children who make the 
greatest number of friendly or neutral contacts also make the greatest 
number of contacts of a resistant or belligeient nature However, even 
at the peak of negativism, the number of resistant and aggressive con- 
tacts constitute only a small fi action of the total number of contacts made 
[259]. Thus, it may be said that resistant and aggiessive behavior is a 
relatively normal phenomenon, or at least, as stated by Green [154], 
quarrelling is part of friendly soeial intercourse at all ages Although 
it may not be desirable, except perhaps in the case when the child for 
the first time begins to stick up for his rights, even aggression tends* to 
represent a developmental stage through which the child must pass on 
his way to more mature ways of asserting himself Jersild and Maikev 
[195] found that children whose kindergarten teachers prevented them 
from fighting fought moie the next year than did those whose kindei- 
garten tcMchcfs mteifeied less frequently They suggest that fighting is 
an mtegial pait of the process of learning how^ to cteal with others Even 
among adults, it may be that the individuars need to attain his pui poses 
and to look after his interests is bound to involve him in occasional con- 
flict with others who are trying to do likewise , 

It IS probably safe to say that diiect aggression is not desirable and 
that some attempt should be ma^e to channel this aggression into such 
constructive activities as classwork and sports Competition involved in 
a game of football, for example, is certainly more effective in removing 
group tension than are petty bftkenng and scapegoating On the other 
hand, if overdone, competition is likely to create resentment and bitter 
feeling between the contestants to the point where it serves to promote 
rather than to dissipate aggressive feelingsf 
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Leadership 

In view of the importance of leadership in a democratic society, the 
school needs to pay particular attention to the development of leaders 
The problem is one that has received considerable attention, particularly 
on the part of sociologists, and extensive research has been done on the 
subject Since space limitations permit but a brief overview of this re- 
search, the student interested in the subject should consult StogdilFs ex- 
cellent summary [370] and other sources for a more complete treatment 

Because of the wide range of differences both in a given ability 
from person to person and from ability to ability in a given individual, 
practically everyone has some interest and some ability which makes him 
a potential leader in some field The school’s job is to provide the en- 
couragement and the opportunity for this potential to develop and to sell 
children on their responsibility for assuming the leadership of which 
they are capable • 

That leadership can be cultivated has been shown by such studies 
as that of Eichlcr [109] who was able to incicasc the leadership of 
junior-high-school students through a program of instiuction and actual 
practice Gcncially the more flexible and more varied the school program, 
the easier it is for members to assume leadership with icgaid to some 
phase of the group’s purposes and goals It is also important to note 
that, unless there is considerable turn-over in membership, it is relatively 
difficult for a person to climb within a group which is already established, 
for his fellow members are likely to continue to think of him in his old 
role of follower The organization of new clubs and the movement of the 
old leaders elsewhere as they graduate from grade school to junior high, 
to senior high, to college, and to an occupation gives newer members a 
chance to assume leadership, although even then it is generally wise to 
limit the number of leadeiship positions which a given individual can 
fiU 

In addition to good leaders, a democracy needs intelligent and in- 
formed citizens, 1 e , followers who haye the ability to evaluate leaders, 
the willingness to insist on knowing what, whom, and why, and the 
integrity to refuse to go along with the pack unless convinced that what- 
ever is being decided is foi the general ^ood Actually, what is important 
IS not that people lead or follow but rather that they cooperate, with each 
member making the contribution of which he is capable The school 
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cannot assume that allowing students freedom m the management of 
various clubs and organizations will automatically provide training in 
sound democratic living, for student organizations with little or no faculty 
supervision may easily exemplify anything but democracy In the same 
way, the fact that a leader has been elected by a majority does not 
nccessaiily mean that the group will be provided with good leadership, 
for It occurs far too often that a small clique maintams itself in office 
while the majority get progressively less interested in what is going on 
and in doing anythmg about it 

A number of studies have been conducted on the characteristics of 
leaders al various age levels Most of these agree that leaders are gen- 
erally somewhat superior in such areas as intelligence, scholarship, social 
participation, sociability, initiative, originality, eiilhiisiasm, self-confi- 
denc(% popularity, adaptability, and even in physique and appearance 
They must not be so superior as to be different and consequently unable 
to communicate with the group Research has shown [60] that leaders 
are sensitive to tlie needs of the group and that tluy are not only fluent 
in putting into words the ideas which the group. has but also capable of 
putting into dynamic action what the group holds as vague goals A good 
leader very often does nothing moie than spread enthusiasm and puf 
into a neat package the feelings and dcsiics which the group already 
has — 01 to quote Guthiie and Powcis [160] “He maintains his position 
by watching whjch way the group is about to go and putting himself m 
iiont just before it staits moving” Any gioiip that needs a leader sVill 
develop one in keeping with its needs and will keep him as long as he 
serves group pin poses Hence, the permanence of a leader depends on' 
such things as the nature of the group and its purposes m i elation to the 
qualifications of the leader and his ability to adapt to the changing pur- 
poses of the group 


Discipline as an Aspect of Social Growth 

Of the many problems facing teachers — especially beginning teachers 
— none can be any inoie immediate and drastic than those conceining 
the maintenance of discipline in the classroom Studies [116] generally 
rate discipline as one of the mi^or problems faced by new teachers, for 
even though a beginning teacher can make a stab at teaching a given 
lesson, it sometimes becomes quite a problenj to “settle down ’ some tliirty- 
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five youngsters who are all at once bent on talking, moving around, and 
generally doing everything but what they are asked to do In such times, 
the young teacher tries to recall the specific rules, the magic formula, 
to be used for such a situation Finding none — only a few general princi- 
ples, none of which seems to take care of things — he decides that this 
new-fangled psychology is for the birds and, in short order, returns to 
the autocratic control prevalent years ago and, unfortunately, still com- 
mon in some of our schools Then he tries to rationalize that students are 
rowdies, that a teacher must be realistic At other times, he will recall 
his psychology and will alternate between democratic and autociatic 
classroom management, much to the confusion of all 

Sheviakov and Redl [334] emphasize the fact that the administration 
of constructive discipline is a much more exacting task than is reliance 
on simple punitive tricks Unfortunately, many teachers overbuidcncd 
with large classes have only time to grasp at autocratic measures as 
simple expedients “for the time bcing’*^ — but they never get to the more 
constructive measures It is conceivable that the old schoolmaster with 
his scale of so many lashes for each offense was not particularly bothered 
by breaches of discipline and there are teachers even today who feel 
that the whippings of yesteryear might not be such a bad idea — the fact 
that even prisons have put away tlie lash as a means of handling offenders, 
to the contrary notwithstanding! 

But research has shown [237] that too frequently .children become 
apathetic when faced with repressive classroom control, they comply 
but they do only what is necessary to avoid punishment Eventually, some 
who can stand it no more drop out of school The remainder behave but 
what has been brought about is a change in surface behavior only and 
not in basic attitudes as would be necessary if good behavior is to be 
made self-sustaining Some changes have actually taken place in basic 
attitudes but these changes have been essentially for the worse dislike 
for school, dislike for the teacher, a belief that might makes right, to 
name but a few 

If the child IS tej be expected to take his place in a democratic society, 
he must have practice in living in a democratic atmosphere while under- 
going his internship prior -to becoming an adult member of that society 
This implies that he must be given the freedom to make decisions — and 
o'ccasionally mistakes — in order to grow progressively more capable of 
governing himself Autocratic classrooiti management is based on the 
opposite tenet of conformity and obedience for their own sakes The 
two viewpoints are diametMcally opposed and cannot coexist self- 
discipline cannot develop m «n atmosphere of autocratic control 
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Need for discipline 

In view of the confusion as to its meaning, it may be well to define 
the word discipline before we discuss its various ramifications Discipline 
may be construed in any one of three ways [a] discipline in the sense 
of punishment as in the statement “1 had to discipline him”, [b] discipline 
in the sense of enfoi cement of obedience and orderly conduct through 
such methods as the teacher may think necessary, implied in the remark 
“He IS a good disciplinarian”, or [c] discipline in th(' sense of orderliness 
through self-control and self-diicction It is m the sense of the' last defini- 
tion that the term will be used in this text In this sense discipline is 
equivalent to planning, e g , “Let s diive on the ri<j;ht sid ' of the road” 
or “Let s not do this ” As such it is a matter of public convenience and 
it b(3COmes a necessity m that it saves the effort and confusion that would 
result if everyone had to make individual decisions on evc'iy occasion 
that prcsentc'd itself And it is only because at times the child does not see 
this necessity that discipline in the semse of rules must exist and he will 
have to accept rules which, because he cannot gra«fp their full significance, 
will seem to him arbitral y and coercive 

Used in this sense, discipline is necessary everywhere — on the street, 
m the home, m the classroom, and on the playground — for rules and 
thenr enforcement are necessary parts of efficient living as would be ob- 
vious to anyone stopping to considei what would happen if all lules were 
to be suspended Such discipline is constructive and spells the difference 
lietween an army and a mob As opposed to this, much of the discipline 
commonly found in our schools does nothing more than detei the child 
fiom misbehavior without helping him toward desirable attitudes and 
behavior In fact, sad to say, too often discipline is just plain vindictive 
or retributive 

One of the major troubles involved m the development in the child 
of favorable attitudes toward rules and regulations is that so many of the 
rules he is to obey do not make sense to him in terms of the concept of 
ordcihness expressed above Thus, in the average cliissroom, as well as 
in the home and community, the child frequently finds himself face to 
face with rules not clear to him aijd, judging ftom the fact that they are 
often not enforced, he gets the idea that laws arc something to be violated 
or something that adults put together for the sole purpose of catching 
children off base when they choos^ to do so 

Generally it is difficult to set dowq a set of regulations that apply 
in all cases thus, the rule of quiet m the classroom is, on the whole, 
sound, yet it may actually interfere with efficient operation when the class 
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IS working on certain projects Rules are not good or bad except in 
terms of the purposes to be achieved at a particular time and in terms 
of the stage of development of persons involved This only points to the 
need for a democratic viewpoint of discipline as individual self-control 
based on an understanding of the purpose of rules and regulations Since 
one could never set down rules that would apply to all the specific situa- 
tions the child is likely to encounter, good behavior, in the final analysis, 
rests upon developing his good sense and cultivating attitudes that will 
lead him to do what is right in the situation as he sees it When this is 
coordinated with practice in self-direction under the guidance of an 
undei standing teacher, eflFective behavior patterns are likely to result 

Origin of misbehavior 

Since all behavior — including misbehavior — is an attempt at satisfy- 
ing needs, the child who misbehaves has apparently learned from past 
experience to gratify his needs through misbehavior and is, therefore, 
in need of help in finding more suitable outlets for the satisfaction of 
these needs He may Ijave found that he could gam status among his 
peers by annoying the teacher Or it may be that he has learned that 
continuing in his misbehavior and taking the expected punishment is 
less anxicty-producing than is trying something new Thus, misbehavior 
can be explained on the basis of the same psychological principles as 
acceptable behavior and only when we, as teachers, approach it from 
this point of view can we be successful in dealing with it 

Under circumstances that arc, pleasant and productive, the child is 
likely to find adequate outlets for satisfying his needs within the fiame- 
work of the socially-acceptable aspects of the situation Conti ariwise, such 
aspects of the classroom as unsuitable curiiculum and a tense emotional 
atmosphere arising out of pupil-tfcachor or pupil-pupil ‘•d^ssention or 
excessive intragroup .rivalry and hostility tend to promote unrest and 
misbehavior It is probably true, for mstance, that a good part of the 
discipline problems encountered in our schools stem from a curriculum 
that IS too easy or tqo hard, or that is unrelated to the goals and purposes 
of the child so that, far from being a source of satisfaction for his needs, 
it makes for frustration and tension — and misbehavior 

The old type of discipline was based on a philosophy of suppressing 
misbehavior — which it did — but it also increased the tension that caused 
It in the first place Furthermore, it did little or nothing to show the child 
proper behavior Unfortunately, even today, despite a good deal of em- 
phasis on the principles of mental hygiene, much of the discipline m our 
classrooms has a strong police-like fiavoi of repression and punishment. 
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Modern discipline, on the other hand, is based on the philosophy of 
helping the child Icain to satisfy his basic needs in socially-acceptable 
ways thiough providing him with guidance in finding suitible outlets 
and with practice in acceptable behavior Providing such guidance and 
such practice is considered by modern teachers as much the responsi- 
bility of the school as is pioviding guidance and practice m the academic 
aspects of the curriculum they are both oriented toward the attain- 
ment of the same purposes for which the school exists 

It IS particulaily luipoitint that the tcachei provide a classroom 
enviionment which is conducive to the learning of effective behavior 
This implies that the child must first be made secure (for the insecure 
child is not free to change his ways) and that the classroom atmosphere 
be sufficiently permissive and accepting that he can afford to experiment 
in bcttci ways of behavior without fear of losing status and group ac- 
ceptance Under such conditions, he can afford to admit “I goofed,” and 
piofit fiom his mistakes rather than have to defend himself and, thus, 
shut himself off from any oppoitunity to learn If the teachei is sensitive 
and alert to the needs of his pupils and helps th^^m woik constiuctively 
toward their satisfaction, their need for misbehaving will be hugely 
eliminated 

Dlaling with mtsblhavior 

The school s^ task m connection with discipline is not so much a 
curbing of misbehavior as it is of promoting constiuctive and positive 
bcdiavior Yet, as e\eiy teacher can testify, instances of misbehavior with 
which the teacher must deal are bound to occur and he needs to be 
prcpaied foi such situations IIowcvci, it is even moic important that he 
realize that misbehavior is only an indication that the child is having 
difficulty m satisfying his needs through acceptable channels, and that 
the constructive way of dealing with misbehavior, is to help him find 
suitable outlets Unfortunately, many teachers arc so busy dealing with 
the symptoms that they never get at the underlying causes, which they 
must do if they arc to be effect »ve from a long-term point of view The 
sooner teachers come to view misbehavior from the standpoint of in- 
dividual development rathci than as a violation of classroom decorum, 
the more successful they .ire going to be 

The misbehaving child is simply one w'ho has not yet found socially 
acceptable solutions to some of this major problcmis He is not a born 
trouble makcT noi is he even tiying to be wicked In fact, just like all 
other children, he is tiying to satisfy his’nee^s but he is not going about 
it in the right way And before we blam<j him for this failure, let us 
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remember that he may not be one of these hypothetical average students 
for whom the curriculum is supposedly devised, he may be faced with 
a particularly trying home situation, or some other equally difficult prob- 
lem Faced with unrealistic demands and mabihty to run away from 
the situation — and often not understanding what any of it is about — 
he may be desperately trying to tell us that something is wrong “Getting 
after’’ such a student, as Woodruff [424] points out, merely aggravates 
the situation without removing any of its undesirable oi frustrating 
elements Thus, it seems illogical to punish the child who cheats when 
cheating constitutes his only way of meeting requirements and main- 
taining his status among his peers Children don’t cheat in every class 
tliey do so when demands are too high and there is too much emphasis 
on grades ^ Cheating may also occur because the material is unrelated 
to their needs and purposes and the only reason they might consider 
learning it would be to pass the examination and to comply with the 
teacher s request ^ They may also cheat because pupil-teacher relations 
are strained or simply as an expression of hostility or as a way of ac- 
cepting the challenge ^of the teacher Or, perhaps, they cheat in self- 
defense when other children cheat or when the teacher has favorites 
Dealing with such situations can be difficult and no royal road is to be 
found helping childien individually and collectively to incorpoiate into 
their sclf-conc('pt the ideal of honesty may help as may reliance on the 
honor system but, when cheating occurs as a result of unsatisfied needs, 
anything other than dealing with the basic cause will be relatively in- 
effectu e 

The tcachci’s appioach to misbehavior must be positive he must 
first convince himself that the child’s misbehavior stems from a need 
and that a diagnostic approach, while taking a little longer, generally 
aceomplishes a great deal more than repressive and punitive measures 
The teacher also should realize that the child who is in greatest need 
for his understanding and acceptance may be the very child who, on 
tlie surface, seems to deserve it least When dealing with the child who 
misbehaves, the teacher needs to build him up, to show him that he is 
accepted — regardless of his misbehavior — and that he has confidence in 
his ability to grow Delating, scolding, and generally listing the child’s 
shortcomings in a moralizing tone only serve to foster his development 

* Correlations from — 18 to — 44 between JQ and the incidence of cheating found 
by Jordan [200] may support the view that children cheat out of necessity but, on 
the other hand, they may arise simply out of the positive correlation between IQ, 
socioeconomic status, and honesty ana other values related to academic achievement 

‘The teacher would not peipetually do meaningless thmgs * **simply because the 
principal asked him to " 
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of a criminal self-image with resulting damage from the standpoint of 
future growth potentialities As far as improving behavior, such an ap- 
proach IS not likely to be effective, to the extent that the teacher s attack 
constitutes a thieat in terms of his present self-concept, he has to defend 
himself and to close the teacher off as a potential helper The' need is 
for a permissive atmosphere in which the child can gradually incorporate 
into Ills self-image desirable values and ideals of conduct without threat 
to status and, since the habit motive is an important aspect of the s(‘ll- 
image, he needs practice till desirable self-directed behavior becomc's 
stabilized 

Th('rc IS also the problem of helping him find new ways of fulfilling 
his needs This may call for a certain amount of diagnostic work on the 
part of the teacher as well as trial and error (in a permissive situation) 
on the part of the child Questions such as “What need is he trying 
to satisfy through his misbehavior? How could he do the same thing in a 
better way^” are in order This may be long and tedious but there is no 
short cut It IS the unwise teacher who tries to operate in defiance of 
the principles of behavior the wise teachci uses, these pnnciples as the 
basis foi a constiuctive approach to his piolilems He realizes that such 
misbehavior as inattention is more likelv to occui when childien are* 
tired (and some children are lacking in eneigv, peihaps because they use 
it in other activities) or are pieoccupied with some pressing need, that 
they have so much energy that being noisy and mischievous is almost 
natural, that some children would like to cooperate but can’t becaiAC 
cooperation with the teacher would involve i ejection by the group, and 
that they sometimes find the gamble involved in misbehaving inteiestmg 
— in fact, it may be the only relief they have fiom the monotony of an 
unsuitable curiiculum An nndei standing of these pnnciples is funda- 
mental for dealing constructively with misbehavioi , each case is different 
and, in some cases, the treatment will be difficult and complicated — 
but, at least, the appioach is constiuctive and it is likely to be moie 
effective in the long run 

While it IS untrue that a good teacher nevci has discipline piob- 
lems it IS certainly a fact that such problems arc multiplied where an 
unsuitable curriculum, poor teaching methods, and a disliked teacher 
arc involved Experience has shown that one of the sati«xfactor\ ways 
of promoting effective discipline is keeping children occupied widi 
meaningful classroom activities, tfor a uell-motivated child who sees a 
definite purpose in what he is doing in terms of his goals and his mo- 
tives does not have to look elsesVheie for cjiitlets for the satisfaction of 
his needs The child who finds school mtere^ting is not a truant any more 
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than the boy who enjoys baseball violates its rules. Thus, motivation and 
discipline are interrelated to the point that only when motivation for 
school work fails docs discipline become a problem Failure in discipline 
represents failure in the direction of the child’s motivation What the 
teacher needs to do is to provide a suitable curriculum and, through 
sound pedagogical procedures, induce him to paitake of the school e\- 
peiiences with interest and enthusiasm It is also desirable to adopt a 
businesslike appioach to classroom management Starting promptly, 
making clear what is expected, expecting only matin e behavior, and not 
letting the class bog down are important ceitainly we cannot expire t 
children to be quiet and attentive when nothing happens When the 
teacher has done all he can along those lines, he need not worry about 
misbehavior becoming a serious problem 

It might also be pointed out that teacheis sometimes expect too much 
too soon in the line of improved behavior After all, piogiess toward self* 
control is a gradual process and, paiticularly if previous autocratic con- 
trol has deprived the child of practice in adequate social behavior, it 
IS necessary to start where he is, giving him only the freedom he can 
handle The child must proceed from adult contiol to group contiol to 
self contiol and some childien have not reached the maluiity necessaiy 
to take one or the othei of these steps Consequently, the teaclier needs 
to accept the fact tliat he is not going to be completely successful with 
all children the important thing is that they progress towaid the ultimate 
goal, self-direction 

Too much guidance is bad in that it deprives the child of the op- 
portunity to learn A laissez-faire approach, on the other htind, is equally 
bad for, while self-direction is the goal, the development of this contiol 
and the integiating of the ideals and habits upon which it is based le- 
quire the guidance and, at times, the firm hand of the adult TIk' child 
needs to know specifically what are the limits to which he can go for, 
although he will continually struggle against them, he needs th(*sc limits 
to provide secuiity When the limits aic nonexistent or movable, not 
only IS he prevented from learning self-discipline but he is left anxious 
and bewildered as to where he stands lie needs to be provided with a 
clear-cut definition of the situation and of what is expected of him 
conduct-wise Furthermore, he needs to explore the reahtv of these bound- 
aiies without riskmg havmg to forfeit status and group acceptance Ac- 
tually, most children, at one time or other, experiment with asocial be- 
havior but give It up when they find it brings about social disapproval 
In the meantime, they have learned self-direction, which they could not 
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have done had the atmosphere been so repressive that they could not have 
taken a chance 

If discipline is to be cumulative in the sense that the child can profit 
from his previous attempts at sclf-dircction, it is necessary that it be 
consistent, but it is equally important that this consistency be in tciins 
of the spirit rather than the l('ttei of the law, in terms of what is moral 
rather than what is legal Thus, the child must be cncouiaged to under- 
stand the puipose for which the legulation was set up and to appieciate 
the fact that the regulation has no point apart fiom its pm pose "ITius, if 
he can see that in a given case the puipose of the l.iw can better be served 
by behavior other tlian that called for by the regulation, he should be 
encouraged to act accoidinglv In fact, as a future citizen of a democracy, 
he should be alert to the n(‘('d to amend oi rescind lules which no 
longer serve a useful purpose 

It has long been an established tenet of democrac) that people 
should have a voice in the policies that affect them directl), and childien 
should, therefore, have practice in planning and enforcing piogrc'ssivcly 
moie of ihc lules and regulations that deal with school behavior The 
making of rules should be a cooperative vcntuie on the part of teacher 
and pupils This serves to remove discipline fiom a pupil-tersr«5-teacher* 
basis foi, when each individual becomes icsponsiblc for his own behavior, 
disobedience of rules becomes a violation of the rights of ones fellow- 
students and would-be offenders are deprived of the opportunitv of at- 
taining status in the gioup by disobeying the teacher When discipline 
is a matter of self-imposed lestiictions based on an understanding of 
gioup as well as individual needs and of the consi'qucnce of violations • 
of tliese restrictions, misbehavior will be relatively raie Under such con- 
ditions, the teacher will generally have to attend only to major infi ac- 
tions while leaving the group to get individual childrt'n in line in minor 
violations Student courts are often very useful in forcing conformity on 
the part of students while, at the same time, providing an important lesson 
in self-direction on a group basis They do, however, need faculty super- 
vision not only in order to provide the maximum learning cxpeiience but 
also to prevent unduly harsh and unfair punishments being handed out, 
especially in the case of the offender who is in greater need of understand- 
ing than of punishment 

A number of suggestions for maintaining classroom discipline could 
be made Their effectiveness wowld be proportional to the extent of their 
aggi(‘ement with the piinciples of psychology which underlie behavior, 
and the reader is once again fencouraged^ to relate such suggestions 
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to basic principles rather than to accept rules of thumb of obscure or 
dubious validity For instance, in view of the fundamental importance 
of th(' self-concept in detei mining behavior, it is essential that the teacher 
convince the class that he expects mature conduct and that he beheves 
they are capable of doing what is right Many teachers, unfoitunately, 
treat the child as immature and undependable and then wonder why 
thev find imnititurc behavior It is also true that many children perceive 
the cliissroom as a place where pupils stage a perpetual battle with the 
tctichcr 01 where students waste time between moie pleasant episodes 
of sports and pl«iy Until such time as they change their phenomenal field 
to construe the classroom as a place where one works toward worth- 
while goals under the guidance of an understanding teacher, little gain 
can be expected to result from superficial attempts at disciplme 

Among the many other suggestions tliat might be made, consideration 
should be given to the following 

1 Provide students with a constructive program of challenging educa- 
tive experiences geared to their motives and goals When children become 
mischievous, explosive, rebellious, or apathetic, the teacher had better 

'check into the appropriateness of the work assigned and the demands 
made of them It follows that teachers would save themselves a good deal 
of the time and energy they spend dealmg with misbehavior if they but 
used this time and energy, along with a little ingenuity, m the direction 
of good teaching 

2 It is better to use tact and to suggest than it is to order Ordering 
a person to do a given thing debases him and tends to create resentment 
and to put him on the defensive as a means of protecting his ego 

3 Give a child advance notice when you want him to do something 
No one likes to be disturbed in the middle of some interesting activity, 
especially when such demands tend to cast him in the role of a slave 
who has to jump at the snap of a finger Furthermore, childien are moie 
likely to develop consideration for others if they see that others are 
reasonable and considerate of them 

4 Do not thi eaten childien with not loving them The teachers 
acceptance of his pupils, should not be made conditional upon their 
good behavK'r, for, to the extent that lie rejects them, they must, in turn, 
reject him and all he stands for m order to maintain a consistent self- 
image When the child feels that becHuse he has misbehaved he no 
longer belongs, he has no alternative but to continue misbchavmg Fur- 
thermore, this puts discipline on a personal basis which it should not be 
if it IS to be efiEective in promoting self direction 
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Punishment 

The question of punishment must mvariably come up in any dis- 
cussion of discipline, for, although the emphasis should be on the posi- 
tive and ideally there should be no need for punishment, in practice 
teachers will occasionally have to punish children and will be fully 
justified in doing so as a means of helping them toward self-discipline 
This IS particularly true since there is a limit to which the teachei can 
allow misbehavioi on the part of one child to disrupt and disturb the other 
children m the class However, punishment is essentially negative since it 
IS directed at the suppression of misbehavior and only secondarily at the 
promotion of adequate behavior There are, of course, times when all 
that IS wanted is the suppression of certain behavior but, since the goal 
IS eventual self-direction, punishment must generally be accompanied by 
constiTictive guidance in what to do (along with what n()t to do) Thus, 
it may be all right to slap the hand of the young child who appioaches 
the stove but it is geneially not enough to punish the child who bullies 
he must be helped mto more adequate ways of social relations 

Punishment can be of many kinds, none of which is necessarily any 
better than another except as it applies more appiopi lately to the in- • 
dividual case and can be integrated more easily with some constructive 
measure Thus, punishment through the natural consequences of the act 
is often said to be best in that it is more impersonal and, therefore, less 
likely to create resentment against the dispenser, but very often it .is 
too long delayed to be effective and possibly too severe To have the 
child drown as a consequence of his failure to hoed his motlier’s command 
not to go near the canal, for cxamjde, would be objectionably effective 

The following are among the more common foiins of punishment used 
in the classioom 

[a] Nagging, scolding, ridicule, sarcasm, and embariassment may 
bung quiet and order to the classroom, but are definitely to be avoided 
for they violate the basic rule relative to discipline, namely, that it 
never be allowed to destroy the child's relationship with parent or teacher 
They only serve to debase the child and create resentment Furthermore, 
they are essentially ineffective in changing the basic attitudes upon which 
a change in behavior is predicafed for they force the cfnld to close 
himself off against such an attack and to place the teacher’s ravings mto 
a framework of the ridiculous, tl^ vindictive, or the psychotic And smee 
such punishment is often given m anger, the child, who is looking for 
some justification, is likely to fed that he was punished not because he 
was wrong but because the teacher was angry 
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[b] Deprivation of privileges, especially when related to the offense, 
IS generally a reasonably satisfactory form of punishment it is usually 
a fair deterrent to misbehavior and, when its relation to the offense is 
made clear to the child, it is not likely to create resentment On the 
other hand, it may involve a deprivation of the opportunity of learning 
more effective behavior Thus, keeping the child who fights off the play- 
ground while other children are playing may prevent him from fighting 
and he may accept it as fair punishment, but it is not showing him how 
to get along with others 

[c] Detention is used by some teachers as the standard punishment 
for all offenses from inattention and lateness to insolence and defiance 
As such it has the flavoi of the old country doctor having but one kind 
of pill for all sicknesses and, to the extent that is often not closely con- 
nected with the offense for which it is given, it ficquently creates more 
resentment than learning The matter of what the child is expected to do 
during detention is also iinpoitant in that the common practice of assign- 
ing schoolwork to be done during detention will, through the process of 
conditioning, lead to a dislike for the schoolwoik involved For the same 
reason, the assignment of extra duties, whether of the schoolwork or the 
housekeeping variety, is generally not advisable But having him do 
nothing only adds to the time the child has for building for himself a 
convincing aigument that he is being picked on, that the fault is not 
his, that the teacher has allowed others to get away with similar offenses 

[d] Repoiting the child to the principal, the dean, or his parents 
often leads the teacher to lose status in the eyes of his class children 
tend to have a sliong sense of loyalty and are likely to intcipiet such 
reporting as tattling They are likely to lose respect for a teacher who 
cannot handle his own problems without having to call in outside help 
Furthermore, being reported to the dean or principal, wlose very posi- 
tion IS associated with fear on the child’s part, is likely to cause him to 
be so highly defensive that, even though it may curb misbehavior, such a 
procedure is shortsighted since it is not likely to instill in him the positive 
attitudes needed to promote effective behavior Reporting would, of 
course, be justified if the teacher was doing it in an attempt to enlist 
the cooperation of others and the child was convinced of his sincerity 

[e] Corporal punishment should be used only as a last resort, if at 
all Not only does the law restrict teachers in this respect but rarely does 
corporal punishment appear advisable c On the other hand, the writer 
does not go along with those who condemn corporal punishment but who 
use pouting, appearing hurt and other psychological punishments which 
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can be far more devastating to the child than is corporal punishment 
which, once given, is frequently forgotten 

Other forms of punishment could be discussed but suffice it to say 
that they all have limitations This is especially true inasmuch as occa- 
sionally, despite the protests of the victim, some child will be punished 
unfairly Teachers should, of couise, exercise all possible caution to 
prevent this from happening and should be very careful to give the 
student the benefit of any doubt, but really the only insurance a teacher 
can take out against such an eventuality is for him, beforehand, to con- 
vince his class of his good will and his fairness When students like a 
teacher and are convinced that he has their welfare at heart, they can 
understand an honest mistake without being harmed by it 

In the final analysis, discipline is an individual matter and the method 
of discipline as well as the disc iplinary measure must fit the child rather 
than the offense Each case has to be analyzed on its own merits in the 
Iiglit of whether oi not it helps the child’s growth toward sclf-contiol and 
sclf-disciplinc 

Failure in discipline 

A certain degree of misbehavior in the classroom can be expected 
for as long as theie are childien there will be pioblem behavior and there 
is a limit to the extent to which the school can, in a short school day, 
promote matin e behavior on the pait of its students Nevertheless, when 
we find there is peipetiial misbehavior on the pait of a sizable nuinbei of 
students, something must be wiong either in the curiiciilum and the de- 
mands it makes upon them oi in the way these studen^^s aie handled In 
eithci case, part ot the blame has to fall on the shoulders of the teacher, for 
it IS he who dc.ils w ilh llie child and adapting the cuiriculum and the teach- 
ing methods tg his specific needs in order to promote his ma\imum 
growth is pail of the job of teaching 

That ceitam tcachc'is fail in discipline in the sense of encountering 
an undue amount of misbehavior on the part ot then stiidiuits is a well- 
known fact Not so fully lealized however, is that a much largci numbei 
of teachers fail in discipline in the sense of using autociatic metisures 
m order to foiestall misbehavioi and of, therc'bv, denying then students 
the opportunity ot Icaining effective sclf-discipline And, of goiiise, if w'c 
emphasize the positive aspects of discipline — for it should be as much' 
a part of discipline to inspiie cli^ldren to do their best as it is to dis- 
courage misbehavior — then probably every teacher is somewdiat of a 
failure The leasons why teachers* fail m’ discipline are nearly as varied 
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as there are combinations of pupils and teachers For thp sake of dis* 
cussion, however, they are grouped here as follows 

[a] Lack of understanding of children and the dynaittics underlying 
their behavior Te.ichers are often unaware of the characteristics of 
children, of their needs, and the means whereby these needs can be 
satisfied This vciy often leads to the choice of an unsuitable curriculum, 
the setting of unrealistic goals, and the enforcement of impossible de- 
mands thiough autocratic classroom management Under such condi- 
tions, it is no wonder that childien compromise by doing pooi work, by 
misbehaving, or both 

[b] Lack of a constructive program As implied in the previous para- 
graph, a common failing among teachers lies in tlieii not having a pro- 
gram which is challenging to students Two errors can be made in this 
connection [1] Some teachers don’t have a program at all so that the 
fiist and last ten minutes of each period aic wasted and even those who 
want to work cannot do so because of the inteiference of others [2] 
Others have a program often very meticulously planned but not related 
to the purposes of the students In either case, rathei than leceiving satis- 
faction for their basic needs, the students get nothing but frustiation 
from the classwork and, consequently, resort to misbehavior 

[c] Lack of understanding the purpose of discipline Discipline is 
not a matter of keeping children subdued so they can learn but rather 
one of leadership toward maximum growth on their part Yet, manj 
toaeheis still judge discipline in terms of classroom oiclerhness rather 
than pupil growth and, as a result, glorify the docile cluld who may 
actually be far fiom being well -disciplined Some teachers conceive dis- 
cipline as a matter of suppiessing anything which they, for whatever 
reason, don’t like rather than one of providing childien with the op- 
portunity to glow in self-direction ^ They insist on conformity to iigid 
rules, such as absolut(' silence and quiet — which is presumably for then 
own benefit and comfoit, since it has never been shown that pupil growth 
IS promoted by such orderliness And, of course, they are fully convinced 
that adults are always right and children arc always wrong it may 
never have occuircd to them to appreciate the democratic faith in the 
individual and the belief in his inherent dignity and rights Childien 
need to learq to conform but, as stated by Lindgren [239], any program 
tfiat places the comfoit, convenience, and needs of adults above the 
needs of children is likely to produce ^misbehavior Furthermore, over- 
emphasis on conformity destroys individuality and spontaniety and en- 
courages apathy and discouragement 

[d] Poor personality or incompetence on the part of the teadier In 
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the final ansSjjFSis, discipline — just as any other aspect ot the schools pro- 
gram as it relates to the child — revolves around the teaclier As group 
leader, he exiks an influence of fundamental impoitance upon pupils 
both individually and collectively, and as a result, any quirk of pei- 
sonality or incompetence on his part is likely to have repercussions in 
terms of student behavior It is a common observation in high school, 
for example, to have children as they move from one classroom to anotliei 
become transformed from purposeful scholars to little devils and back 
again Many teachers are insecure, perfectionistic, lacking m a sense of 
humor, and generally afraid to let go They insist on unrealistic standai ds 
— because then rigidity makes it impossible for them to think of better 
ones — and take as a personal aHront the child’s failure to meet their 
demands They meet aggression with super-aggression and leave him, 
not with a gi eater appreciation of the teachers sense of fairness, kind- 
ness, and understanding, but with increased resenlmi'iit and hostility 
These arc the teachers who insist on promptness on the part of students 
but who are themselves often late and unpicpaied In shoit, they have 
not yet learned the concept of self-discipline wljich they are expected 
to instill in children Some are probably compensating for not being 
angels when they weic children and appaiently n'senling the fact that, 
as pointed out by Lindgrcn [239], the trouble with the young('r genera- 
tion is that they arc growing up to be no better than then paients — and 
one might add, or their teachers Others have learni'd, not an eflective 
self-disciphne but a neurotic rigidity and conformitv to rules for rules’ 
sake and cannot tolerate even intelligent deviations from the rule of the 
book^’ What schools need aie te.ichers with integiity who can promote 
feelings of muliial respect, tiiist and uiidei standing foi unless children 
are convinced that they can depend on then teachei, they will find it 
difficult to profit hoin classioom discipline The big job is, of couise, 
locating prospective teachc'is who can woik with childien and providing 
them with the skills wheieby they can be most eilectivc in helping 
youngstci s grow in self-dircction 


Social Maturity 

Social maturity is, of course^ a relative teim in the sense that it is 
not restricted to one single pattern and that, even within a given cultural 

“ The classic example of such iiiflexibiUty is the jJbbceman, Javet, m Victor Hugo’s 
Les Miserables 
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setting, there is need to allow for considerable variation within the frame- 
work of healthy social adjustment However, even though allowances 
have to be made for the individuality of the child, his assets and his goals 
as well as tor the situation in which he finds himself, we might define 
some of the aspects of social matuiity 

Social maturity is essentially a matter of effective relations between 
the individual and the gioup and it involves the two-fold aspect of 
integiatmg one’s goals and purposes with those of society in matters 
where the common good is concerned and of making whatever contribu- 
tions to sCiCial welfare the individual is capable of making Tlius, among 
other things [a] The socially matuie peison has atttuned iclative fice- 
dom from domination by his parents and pi'crs and no longer seeks 
security in childish dependence upon others noi does he display adoles- 
cent rebellion and explosiveness [b] He not only assumes lesponsibihty 
for himself and his actions but he accepts responsibility toi otheis [c] 
He has achieved social sensitivity to the point that he can integrate his 
needs and actions with the needs and rights of othcis and is able to 
communicate effectively in jnomoting harmony and effective action in 
social situations [d] He is able to mec't vaiioiis situations without sacri- 
ficing his basic values and standaids of conduct ‘‘just to be accepted” 
[e] lie has attainc‘d sexual adjustment in the sense of being motivated 
by the moral, spiritual, and persona^ aspc^cts of sc'x rathc'i than the 
biological, with consequent exclusion of fixations crushes, adultery, etc, 
and h(' has many close friends of both sexes [f] He evaluates issues ciiti- 
cally on the basis of their long-term effect upon the group and on himself 
rather than fiom his own selfish point of view [g] He paiticipatcs effec- 
tively in social lelations but keeps the amount of paiticipation to a level 
consistent with his personality, his resources, «is well as his needs and 
those of the social gioup 


Implications for Educational Practice 

Not only has tlie school accepted as one of its primary goals re- 
sponsibility for the development on the pait of the child of serially ade- 
ejuate behavior, but more and more it has pioviclcd childien with op- 
portunities for building social compet'^nce through contacts with other 
children in both its curricular and co-curncular program ^ This has been 

^ The school is taking up lAore and more of the child’s time It, therefore, needs 
to assume responsibility tor a greater share of his over-all growth and development 
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particularly necessary in such cases as the child who is late in rndtiiring, 
isolated oi overprotccted either through indulgence or domination on the 
part of his paicnts and who, as a result, has not mastered the develop- 
mental tasks connected with the social behavior of a given age Unless 
the school provides guidance and help, such a child s immaturity is 
likely to cause rejection by his peers and force him to rely even more on 
immature behavior 

The school has, thercfoie, a responsibility in providing the child 
with the encouragement, the opportunities, and the guidance whereby he 
can attain greater social maturity This calls, first of all, for building up 
his security A prerequisite for social adequacy is security within the 
setting of one’s home and peer group so that one can be fi(*ed from being 
hopelessly dependent on others and from sLivishly conforming to group 
standards and demands Along with this progiam of building up the 
secuiity of the child, the school must piovide foi his participation in social 
relations Classes organized on a social basis, as in the experience cur- 
riculum where he comes to recognize that not only is it impossible for the 
gioup to attain its goals unless he makes his contributions but also that 
his needs cannot be satisfied except through the attainment of gioup 
goals, present wondeiful opportunities for social growth Student govern- 
ment is anolher example of tlu' type of activities the school should pro- 
vide in order to piomote social competence Likewise, sports and free 
play — and especially the childhood gang — exercise a vital roh' m teaching 
the child faiiness, loyalty, coopeiation, fiiendhness, and othci sociM 
skills which are needed in the devc'lopment of socially adequate behavioi 

The school should be as concernc'd with teaching social skills as 
it IS with the teaching of the more academic phases of the school pro- 
gram Thus, social dancing has as much a right to be pait of the cur- 
riculum of the Jugh school as has Shakespeare or Euclid It may also be 
necessary to provide a child with individual help in overcoming some lack 
of skill or some personality difficulty which impedes his social adjustment 
'rhus, the school needs to do more than provide the opportunity by means 
of which children can learn socially adequate behavior it needs to pro- 
vide definite guidance whereby these experiences can be effective and 
practice so that such behavior will become habitual and solf-sustaining 
Democracy is not inherent in chilcfren and allowing them to make their 
own plans and their own decisions will not necessarily result in a demo- 
cratic outlook on their part A cla^js project may result in a few childien 
learning how to dominate the whole show and how to cow the opposition 
into submission In the same way,* student gqycinmcnt max result m the 
training of a few ‘political bosses,” in the learning by the body of the 
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group that politics is a “dirty mess ” and that the way to obtain favors is 
to go along with those who are “in ” It is also unfortunately true that the 
school s co-curnculai program often falls short of its full potentialities 
in teims of helping children attain social skills because those who are 
already socially competent hog all the offices and those who need the 
training most are denied the opportunity to learn On the other hand, the 
school must not supervise such programs so rigidly that children are 
denied the opportunity to Icam through actual doing On the playground, 
for example, it is generally best to let children settle their own quarrels 
whenever they can reach an equitable solution without adult interference 
In the same way, the teacher should give children as much opportunity 
to do their own planning as their abilities allow although, to be sure, 
there seems to be little point in having the teacher abdicate in favor of a 
demagogue who springs up fiom within the group 


Group Dynamics 

Importance of tut croup 

Another aspect of psychology with which teachers are probably 
not sufficiently familiai, considering the fact that the classroom has be- 
come more and more of a social situation, is that of group dynamics 
Whereas the simple S-R approach was probably quite adequate from the 
standpoint of the question-and-answer procedures that characterized the 
tiaditional school of years ago, modern methods have emphasized the 
operation of the total group in its many interactions leading to a need 
for an understandmg on the part of a teacher of group dynamics and 
group processes 

The group is a major force — ^for good or for evil — in the determina- 
tion of the behavior of its members, the stronger the group morale, the 
greater its influence It is an easily observable fact that children behave 
differently when in groups than they do when alone and this is par- 
ticularly true when the members are allowed to function as an inter- 
acting group rather than simply as a number of separate individuals 
Thus, a teacher can no more understand a group of children by studying 
each separately than a physicist can understand the action of molecules 
by studying atoms in isolation Each group, with its ground rules, its 
standards, and its code of conduct makes strong demands on its members 
to conform and, just as a person has a self-concept, so docs the group, 
when closely knit, have ideals and values which it tries to maintain and 
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perpetuate even to the point of excluding outsiders The individuals 
attitudes and his behavior depend greatly upon the group of which he 
is a member and the most effective way of dealing with individual be- 
havior IS very often one of dealing through the group and making use of 
group disapproval to bring the individual into line The influence of soeial 
pressures upon individual behavior was shown by Hartshorne and May 
[168] who found correlations of 23 between the standing of a child and 
his best friend on tests of deception when the children involved were m 
different rooms but correlations of 66 when they were in the same room 

Teachers in the past have apparently feared that the group might 
become too cohesive and possibly thi eaten their authority and security 
In an attempt to avoid having to fight a well-organized enemy, they have 
employed divide-and-conqucr techniques such as forbidding group dis- 
cussion of mutual problems and, thus, kept group interaction to the bare 
minimum In addition, by sticssing competition, by playing one child 
against another, they have fostered icscntrnent and hostility and pre- 
vented the development of group spiiit Part of the reason for this unusual 
proceduie may he in the fact that many of our pre^sent day teachers went 
to school in a formal classioom atmosphere and they are still thinking of 
the classroom in tc'ims of a teachei-iye;Ai/s-pupils situation 

Interaction with others is a major influence in determining behavior 
and learning failuie to take advantage of group dynamics to foster educa- 
tional growth is, ^ therefore, inexcusable Having a group work toward 
common goals makes for more cffc'ctive motivation and piovides a sup- 
portive atmosphere’ within which the membeis are accepted as individ- 
uals and as co-contributors to gioup goals, thereby allowing each to use 
his capacities to best advantage in mutual sharing leading to maximum 
individual and group growth Many childien learn to read, for instance, 
not because of-any gicat interest m reading but because their friends arc 
learning to read and their notion of being as good as the next child de- 
mands that they follow suit or suller anxiety Fnrtheirnore, the fact that 
the gioup expects its members to contribute, to got along — or to be 
squeezed out — is a powerful incentive in promoting the child s growth 
But if group infliicnees arc such as to bung about a thieat to his self 
concept and his sense of belonging, they will -detract his eneigies from 
the task of growing and make growth more diflir iilt Group dynamics, are, 
therefore, an important ally — or enemy — in the educative process which 
the teacher cannot afford to ignore 

"The same conflict has characterfecd labor-mana'^cniont relations in the past 
There is a slight trend in recent years tow aid a Jrt iler ro«ili7ation of the mutual 
nature of their mtcrests • 
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For the group to be of maximum benefit to its members, it is neces- 
sary that there exist a certain cohesiveness among them Grouping can 
help members meet their needs for mutual support provided each mem- 
ber is reasonably secure within the group, so that he can use his energies 
for self- and groiip-lulfillment rather than in worry ovci status and with- 
out having to sacrifice to excess his individuality in older to get ac- 
cept(*d Having estiiblishcd this security, he can not only devote himself 
to new piohleins but can go out and gam independence from the group 
Thus, every group leads to its own destruction since only the insecure 
cannot free themselves from it But when acceptance rests on such a 
precarious basis, the gioup is a liability to the members at the fringe 
whose status is in jeopardy and to the other members as well Under such 
conditions, the fringe membeis can cither become slaves to the group, 
become lebels by rejecting the gioup, or join subgioups and continue 
under conditions of divided loyalty Thus, depending on the atmosphere 
of a group, the emotional and social interdependence which characteiizes 
it may lead to individual growth, or to stifling conformity, or to rebellion 

Willie requiring somewhat different skills and undeistanihngs, deal- 
ing with a group is probably no more difficult than dealing with individ- 
ual children for, besides being more effective from the standpoint of long- 
term results, it also facilitates the solution to some of the problems the 
teacher faces Foicmost among the abilities requiicd on the part of the 
teacher is that of developing a cohesiveness — a spiiit of w('-nc'ss — among 
the members of the group, for unless this is done, the gioup will fall apait 
and none of the possible benefits of gioup association will inatenalize 
Actually, organizing individuals into a group and having them function 
as a team takes considerable lime, energy, and skill, the exact amount of 
which depending on the past training and experience of the paiticipants 
but especially on the purposefulness and miMinngfulnes"’ of the group 
goals to the members of the group, individually and collectively The 
latter part of this statement needs to be noted carefully, it is this common- 
ness of puiposc, in terms of goals that arc operationally defined and sig- 
nificant to the individual members as well as to the group, that holds the 
group together and makes it possible for the group to be of maximum 
benefit to its members 

For a g^oup to function effectively, it is necessary for members to 
play various roles, depending on the needs of the gioup m which each 
finds himself Thus, a person may see bmiself as the life of the party m 
one setting, and as a senior member and consultant in another It is, 
however, necessary that these selves vary only in terms of outward be- 
havior rather than of fundamental values for, when the person finds him- 
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self in a hodge-podge of social systems — often antagonistic — ^hc may be 
placed in a position of playing conflicting roles, e g , the youth active in 
church organizations and also in semidelinquent gangs Such opposing 
roles are veiy likely to result in internal conflicts unless the person can 
reconcile them in teiins of some bigger value Parenthetically, it might 
be pointed out that the teacher also plays many roles, both m and out of 
the classroom, some of which arc complementary, others conflicting, e g , 
director and evaluator of learning, friend, guide of youth, and disciph- 
naiian, mental hygiene woikci and keeper of academic standards — often 
not without considerable internal conflict 

Group climate 

The gnnip climate is of utmost importance m the achievement of 
growth both on the personal and group level This, m turn, is laigely a 
function of gioup Icadciship although, as just mentioned, members also 
have to leain to opeiate as a unit Translated to the classroom situation, 
this means that the tcMchcr is largely responsible — by action or by de- 
tault — for the climate of the class m which leaj-nmg is to take place 
Reseaich has shown that, undei proper leadership, wholesome attitude's 
as well as c'ffective Icaining can be fostered whereas under diffeient con- * 
chtions of leadciship, the group may deteriorate to the point of fostering 
negative attitudes which impede IcMinmg Piobablv the most common 
symptom of laiilty gioup iclations is apathy which frequently oecuis 
under autociatic control wlu'ie the leader is unpopular oi the goals cfle 
unsuitable In such cases, theie is need for a i edc'finition of group goals 
m terms of individual and group purposes There may also be need to 
build up the group and to laise its anxiety level bv encouraging a greater 
degiee of cgo-mvolvcment, although it may be necessaiy, on the cen- 
tral)', to lowe* the anxiety level to enable it to strive tor woithwhile 
goals Other symptoms of faulty group relationships include lack ot 
communication among members oi between the mcmbeis of the gioup 
and the Icadc'i, sjiread of disorder as soon as the leader leaves, and group 
cleavage Thus, when excessive hostility and frustiation build up and the 
members cannot express this hostility against the leader, thev hit upon a 
minority which can’t fight back as a means .of releasing tension and 
isolates, cliques, and scapegoating result 

Tlie most widely known study of social climate and group leadership 
IS that of Lewin, Lippitt and Wljitc [237] in which groups of boys were 
placed, in successive periods of sewen weeks’ duration, unclear tliiee kinds 
of leadership autocratic, democratic, and Jaissez-fairc The autocratic 
leader decided everything what was to done, when, and how He 
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praised and cntici7ed but remained impersonal and aloof The demo- 
cratic leader allowed a maximum of freedom in the determination of 
policy and participated only as a senior member of the group giving help 
and encouragement as well as objective praise and criticism The leader 
under the laisscv-faire system did nothing beyond answering questions 
when he was ask(*d he allowed the boys complete freedom in decision 
making, did not participate in the activities of the group nor did he 
praise, ciiticize or attempt to guide the work of the boys 

The results of the study favored democratic control [a] From the 
standpoint of accomplishment, the autocratic group displayed signs of 
apathy, listlessni'ss, and geneial distaste for the work As might be ex- 
pected since autocratic control relies on authority, as soon as the in- 
structor left the room, work m the autocratically controlled group de- 
clined, whereas, in the group under demociatic control, work continued 
as before The laissez-faiie group had difficulty in arriving at group goals 
and there was a tendency for what started out as coopeirative work to de- 
generate into hoiseplay Frustration mounted as a result of lack of leader- 
ship to the point that mutual interference prevented even those who 
wanted to work from doing so [b] From the standpoint of emotional 
climate, least tension was found in the democratic group, a fact which 
suggests that a democratic oi g mization is more conducive to the satisfac- 
tion of individual and group nc(*ds Hostility was thirty tunes as prevalent 
in the autocratic group which also showed less cohesiveness in the sense 
that contacts between membeis wcie largely of the l-l-l-l variety There 
was les> cooperation among the members and the group tended to dis- 
integrate more quickly In the laissez-faire group, there was a tendency 
for a vicious self-perpetuating circle of frustration-aggrcssion-frustration 
to form 

Thus, a democratic social climate appears best It is true, to be sure, 
that it IS difficult to set up an experiment of this kind without prejudicing 
the results and it is possible that a more undei standing autocrat might 
have more success than was found in this study Nevertheless, there are 
reasons to believe that autocratic contiol is conducive to frustration with 
the following as possible outcomes [a] explosion of bottled-up tension 
as soon as the repressive influence of the leader is removed, [b] scape- 
goating as a *clcase of tension which cannot be directed toward the cause 
df the frustration, namely, the leader, [c] immediate acceptance by the 
group of anyone rejected by the leader, *and [d] attempts by the group to 
protect itself by applying pressure against the “eager beaver” and the 
“teacher’s pet ” Furthermorf , autocratib control is conducive to the atti- 
tude that someone has to dominate, an idea which is foreign to our demo- 
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cratic ideals and detrimental to the eflFective functioning of the classroom 
It IS generally difficult to pi event the impel sonal attitude of auto- 
cratic leadership from degenerating into a dictatorial atmosphere Denied 
the satisfaction of a warm personal relationship with the group leader 
and the assurance of group acceptance, children often resort to asocial 
behavior which, m turn, causes the leader to become more dictatorial 
and critical Soon the relationship deteriorates from neutrality to ani- 
mosity and, as the child disassociates himself from the leadership of the 
leader, he simply works to avoid ccnsuic rather than to attain meaningful 
goals Laissez-faiie, on the other hand, suffers from the lack of leader- 
ship and, although occasionally a leader will arise within the ranks, he 
IS not likely to be as well trained as he should be and may have all the 
faults of the autocratic leader, except that he may be easier to discard 
Supporting evidence for the conclusions of the Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White study comes fiom a study by Biewer [41], the results of which 
are summarized by Anderson and Andeison [10] as follows 

The children with the more dominating teacher showed signifi- 
cantly higher ficquencies of behavior defined* as nonconforming 
to teacher domination, which supported directly the hypothesis 
that domination incites resistance In addition, J E Brewer 
found that the children with the moic dominating teachers had 
significantly higher frequencies lecorded as confoiming, looking 
up at seat work, ‘'undetermined” child-child contacts (including 
whispciing), and playing with “foreign objects,” most of which 
repiescnts the degradation of encigy in the school room 

In the Stiiric Wiiy, Baldwin [19] found childien fiom democratic homes 
to be moie active, aggressive, feailess, plaiiful, oiiginal, curious, non- 
conforming, and more likely to be leaders whereas children fiom auto- 
cratic homes were more likely to be quiet, conforming, socially unag- 
gressive, and lacking in originality and curiosity 

In view of the relatively conclusive superiority of the demociatic 
social climate over the autocratic and the laissez-faire, why is its adoption 
in our school still considerably short of being universal There are, of 
course, a number of answers to this question^ perhaps the simplest of 
which IS that teacheis arc only human and not always oriented toward 
what IS in the child’s — and their own — ^best interest Also to be noted w 
that the studies mentioned compared extremes in democratic, autocratic, 
and laissez-faire atmospheres It is conceivable that a more middle-of- 
the-road position may be as good, if not better, than any of these ex- 
tremes Furthermore, there is always a tempjtation to feel that democratic 
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procccsses are slow and that they occasionally lead to confusion and, by 
adult standards, to unsatisfactory work In such times, the teacher is 
likely to want to take charge and to expedite matters, forgetting, of 
course, that the impoitant thing is the learning children do and not how 
well the job is done And, unfoitunately, it is easy to he democratic with a 
nice cooperative and well-behaved group but the more children are in 
real need of understanding and democratic handling, the more likely they 
are to make it difficult by their uniuly behavior for the teacher to be 
democratic with them In such cases, progress tends to be so slow that 
many teachers give up in the face of the necessity for orderliness in the 
immediate situation 


Sociometric Techniques 

In view of the impoitance of socnil climate in promoting the all-round 
development of the members of a classroom, it is desirable that teachers 
make periodic appraisal of the group sUiicture within their classes 
Sociometnc teclimqucs have been devised for that puipose Geneially 
speaking, the piocedure consists of asking each member of the group to 
list in a one-two-three fashion his choices for a companion in different 
social settings such as “Whom would like to sit next to m class^”, 
“Whom would you like to have as your discussion group leader^”, 
“Whom would you like to invite to your home^” When these clioices are 
tabulated, it is possible to determine the degree of tieeeptance of each 
member of the group, as well as the degree of cohcsivcness of the gioup 
and the various cleavages, if any The results of such studies aie generally 
shown on a sociogram, many cxarfiplcs of which arc to Ix' found in the 
literature That of Flotow [117] is repioduccd here because it incor- 
porates a feature rarely found in other sociograms, namely, areas aie 
shown by circles to mark off the distance from the center of the group 
in which a given child falls 

The primary purpose of the sociogram is to focus attention on group 
structure as a preliminary step toward the improvement of intragroup 
relations and the promotion of group acceptance Thus, it might help 
Ifhe isolate become accepted if he were allowed at least one of his 
choices m connection with the activi'^ics listed The teacher should, 
meantime, accept the child so that he can relax enough to do some- 
thing constructive toward his acceptance by the group It would 
also help to encourage the isolate to cultivate some skill or talent that the 
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group can use it may even be necessary to give personal guidance or 
to do therapeutic work with him m order to promote his acceptance hy 
the group At times, it may be advisable to have him transteircd to a 
new group where he can make a new start Regrouping and reseating 



Fig 6 3 Soew^ram fni thnhf cighih-g^iadc pupik, s/ioicing mutual 
relationshipi with pupils in same ^radc (hiokin lines) and nith pupils 
in other grades (stiaight lines) Small iircles npnscnt boys tn(//ig/es, 
girls Atca I nu hides pupih diosen as friends by other children 16 or 
more times. Area U, pupils chosen 10-15 times, Aieadll, pupih chosen 
5-9 times, and Area IV, pupils chosen fewer than 5 times After Flotow 
[117] 

\ 

sometimes help break up cliques and bring in the isolate, but it must bfe 
remembered that he will bccom^c accepted only insofar as he makes a 
contribution It thcrefoie may be necessary to find him a group in which 
his abilities can be useful oi to piovide {nm ^ith certain skills which are 
desired by a specific group It may even be possible to find a group work- 
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mg on an important project in which any additional help is appreciated 
It should, of course, be pointed out that not all isolates are in need of 
psychiatric help, that group acceptance is not necessarily desirable, and 
that there are times when the teacher’s worst problem will be not so 
much the isolate but rather the close-knit group with antisocial orienta- 
tion When the value pattern of the class as a whole is unsound, it may 
well be that being an isolate has its virtues 

Sociomctric techniques can do as much for the teacher in helping 
him understand his class as it can do for the pupils Among other things, 
it will enable him to pick out the potential leaders with whom he can 
work in leading the class to worthwhile goals Teachers are often not 
aware of the social status of their pupils and of the social structure of their 
classes [36, 158, 272] In this connection, it is interesting to note that, 
in Bonney s study, the teachers most correct in judging the social com- 
position of their classes were those who had taken courses oriented to- 
ward understanding the whole child Whether this points to the effective- 
ness of such a course or to the personality orientation of the teachers who 
would select such a course, or both, is unclear 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GHAPTER 

’ The fact that the individual does not live in a social vacuum makes 
the development of socially adeqiiate behavior on the part of the child 
of immediate interest to the school The following are among the major 
concepts relative to social development 

[a] Socially adequate behavior is essentially a matter of enlightened 
self-interest, i e , of integrating ones needs and pin poses with those of the 
social group in which one lives for the mutual benefit of both the in- 
dividual and society 

[b] The child is an individualist he becomes socialized only as he 
finds that it is to his advantage to internalize the values of society and to 
comply with its demands 

[c] Much of our social behavior is influenced by predisposing factors 

of an inherited nature On the other hand, the specific orientation of our 
social behavior is determined, to a large extent, by social and cultural 
forces 1 

[d] Identification is important in orienting the child’s early social 
development and there is need tor worthy heroes with whom the child 
can identify. 
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[e] Resistant and aggressive behavior can be expected as part of the 
process of attaining social competence 

[f] Discipline is an aspect of social growth which can be under- 
stood only in terms of the basic determinants of behavior such as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2 

[g] Social maturity can be promoted by providing the child with 
security and with tlie oppoitunity for practice in socially effective be- 
havior 

[h] Because of increased emphasis m the modem school on group 
interaction, teachers need to become familiar with group dynamics if 
they arc to be effective in promoting academic learning as well as social 
development 

[i] Research has shown that a democratic social climate is more 
conducive to effective learning and group relations than is an autocratic or 
laissez-faiie atmosphere 

[j] Sociomclric techniques enable the teacher to determine the social 
structure of his class as a preliminary step in improving intiagroup rela- 
tions 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 In what specific ways can teachers and parents make maximum use 
of the childhood gang for educational purposes? 
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2 What safeguards are necessary to prevent democracy from becoming 
demagoguery^ How much leadeiship should leacheis exert in order to ensure 
efficient V of operation and to prevent usuipation of power by a clique or an 
individual^ 

3 In the dis« ussion of leadership, it is implied that a leader must be 
somewhat of an oppoituiiist uady to lead in the diicction in which the gtoup 
wants to move but leluctant to cxeit real leadership lest lie be left without 
follow'crs Discuss the validity of this position and its implications foi the 
school and for demociatic society 

I To what extent is the teachei, in the final analysis, responsible for the 
mishdiavioi which occurs in his class^ 

5 Debate Autocialic discipline is a short-sighted expedient that is 
neithei easy noi clfeclive 
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Intellectual Development 




One of the greatest boons the teacher could confer on humanity 
tbould be to foster, to detect, and to unleash the mtcllcct of his 
students 

STipiiiNS [ 367 ] 


Alttioucii schools have come more and more lo accept responsibilitv fhr 
all phases of the cliilds growth and development, and althnigh all aspects 
of such development aie recogm/ed as ol lundamcntal importance, the 
emphasis is still laigely upon the intellectual Tins is j^arlially explained 
by the fact that many people not only look upon mtclhgi nee as essentially 
synonymous with learning abilitv but also consider the learning ol aca- 
demic material to be the primary, if not the sole, justification foi having 
schools at all Although the latter view is not as prevalent today as it was 
years ago, the sticss on giades and on standaids, which is still veiy 
much with us, docs not let the UMcher forget that Johnn\ must leain to 
read, to add, to subtiact, and to spell — and up to a certain standard, too, 
if unpleasantness is to he avoided On the othei hand, the fact that Johnny 
docs not mix with his peers, that he is moody and that he pouts, that he 
can't coiitiol his emotions is to the geneial public, less associated with 
failure on the pait of the school lit is only when juvenile deliquency (or 
some other problem) gets out of hand, that someone remembers that the 
school should have done something about it^just what, how, and w'hen 
is not clear 
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Aspects of Mental Growth 

Although the layman is fairly dear — even though usually in various 
degrees of crior — as to the meaning of such terms as intellectual develop- 
ment, intelligence, and IQ, no such unanimity of viewpoint exists among 
expcils in the field even in such basic essentials as the definition, the 
nature, or the constituents of intelligence There is, however, general 
consensus as to the following aspects of mental development 

[a] Mental development involves a widening of intellectual and 
tempoial horizons from those stimuli immediately impinging upon the 
child to those more remote in time and space As the child becomes older, 
he IS progressively more capable of thinking in terms of yesterday and 
tomorrow, in terms of what is there lathei than merely what is here, and 
such terms as foresight and memory become part of (he vocabulary 
which characterizes his expanding mental ability 

[b] Mental development involves an increase in the ability to deal 
with the abstract and with symbols in manipulating one\ environment 
Probably no other aspect reveals more cleaily the child's mental develop- 
ment than his ability to use language This development, as other forms of 
development, is most rapid in early years with the child's spoken vocabu- 
lary reaching from 150 words at age two to some 2500 words as he enters 
school [352] (He can recognize nearly four times as many ) In addition, 
there is a corresponding increase in the clarity of his concepts and in the 
length and complexity of the sentences with which he expresses his ideas 

This development of linguistic facilities rests upon an inhciitcd basis 
and upon motivation and environmental opportunity as can be noted 
from studies comparing the language development of people of different 
sex, socioeconomic status, and cultural background Ihus, as seen in the 
data shown in Figure 7 1 [244], there is a definite sex difference favoring 
girls in the length of the sentences with which young children express 
their ideas in fact, as pointed out by McCarthy, that the female is more 
talkative than the male is more than idle talk Girls are more articulate, 
use more advanced sentence forms, drop infantile speech earlier, have 
fewer speech defects At eighteen months, they outtalk boys nearly three 
to one in both the total number of words as well as in the number of dif- 
ferent words used in a given peiuid of time and, although the relative 
difference between the sexes decreases with age, girls maintain their 
advantage at least through ,the preschool period and probably through- 
out life They also outdo bqys m written work accordmg to LaBrant s 
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study [222] in which girls were found to use an average of 148 3 words 
per theme to 124 7 words for boys Perhaps having a more definite en- 
vironmental slant are McCarthy’s findings that the mean sentence length 
of five-year-old twins is slightly below that of three-year-old singletons 
Also worth noting is the fact that the feebleminded child is always late in 



Fig 7 1 Se\ differences m language development After McCaithy [244] 


talking whereas the child who talks early is almost always above average 
in intelligence The reverse statement cannot be made, howevci 

[c] Mental development involves an me i case in the ability to con- 
centrate for piogiessively longer periods of lime The young child not 
only has a shoit attention span but his ability to keep at a given task with- 
out suffering fiom fatigue is correspondingly limited Just how short a 
period should be for children in the primary giade is a matter for the 
teacher to judge on such bases as the nature of the task and its appeal to 
them in i elation to their readiness level 

[d] Mental development involves a decline in daydicams and make- 

believe As the child becomes older and more capable of doing things, 
the less he has to lely on the woild of fantasy which occupied much of his 
time in eaily years It must be noted that the daydreams of the child 
are not letieats from reality but rather way-stations toward reality en- 
abling the child to taste reality without having to suftei the full conse- 
quence of whatever mistake he might make The decline in make-behevfi 
tends to coi respond with his gregter ability to see its incongiiiity, to his 
greater ability to deal with reality, and to an increased inteiest in tele- 
vision, motion pictures, and stories which^ of course, continues into 
adulthood • 
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[e] Mental development involves an increase in memory Contrary 
to popular claims that childhood is the golden age for memorization 
(often used as an argument to have children learn from memory things 
which they do not understand), the child’s memory, like his other func- 
tions, is far from having reached its peak This may, of course, be ex- 
pected from a consideration of the fact that [1] his use of language, which 
constitutes an effective tool by means of which things can be remem- 
bered, is far from fully developed, [2] his experiences which form a back- 
ground within which future experiences arc integrated arc as yet limited, 
and [3] the clarity of his perceptions and his understandings, which are 
essential to memory, do not reach a peak till early adulthood 

[f] Mental development mvolvcs an increase in reasoning ability 
Since it depends on the development of perception and the acquisition of 
experiences, among other things, the growth of reasoning ability is a 
gradual process — although, even the baby can reason as can be inferred 
from the way he manipulates his enviionment in order to gc't what he 
wants On the othei hand, childhood leasoning is often naive and faulty 
This IS quite understandable since [1] the child has not reached the peak 
of his mental development, [2] he is lacking in experience, and particu- 
larly in the generalizations and principles which arc necessary for the 
discovery of hypotheses and the evaluation of tentative solutions, [3] he 
IS lacking in vocabulary and othei tools with which to manipulate ideas, 
[4] he IS generally lacking in persistence and in attention, and [5] he 
tends to be swayed by emotional factors which color leason How'cvei, it 
must 1)0 noted tliat adult rcMsoning is also often naive and faulty and 
that theie is no fuiidamental dilleiencc — except m degree — between the 
thought piocesses of adults and children 


Nature of Intelligence 

Probably no other area of psychology has been the subject of so 
much controversy as that of intelligence As mentionc‘d pieviously, not 
only have psychologists been unable to agree on a definition but mother 
do they agree on its nature or even its basic components Many authors 
dealing with the topic simply accept the layman s use of the term and 
make little, if any, attempt to define or analyze it Those who do give 
a definition or analysis, display considerable difference in viewpoint al- 
though such phrases as “abstract reasoning,” ‘discovering relationships,” 
“ability to learn,” “rational behavior,” and “dealing effectively with ones 
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environmc^nt” tend to be used with a certain frequency by authorities in 
the field while discussing the topic Perhaps one of the most comprehen- 
sive definitions is that of Gates et al , [130] who refer to intelligence as 

a composite or organization of abilities to learn, to grasp 
broad and subtle facts, especially abstract facts, with alcitness 
and aeciiiacy, to excicise mental control, and to display flevi- 
bility and ingenuity in sec'king the solution of problems 

The first succc'ssful attempt to measiue intelligence was that of Al- 
fred Binet who, at the turn of the centiiiy was asked by the French gov- 
ernment to investigate the causes of letaidation in the schools of Pans 
Conceiving of intelligence not as a unitary trail but rather as a composite 
of many abilities, he set up a number of questions dealing with areas 
with which eveiy child, while lacking in knowledge of the specific ques- 
tions, would nonetheless be somewhat acquainted His approach of 
sampling many diffeienl types of pciformancc in which intelligent be- 
havioi could be displayed pioved siifficientlv succc'ssful that, in 1905, 
with the help of "Ihtophile Simon, h(‘ devised the fiist intelligence test, 
which has since seived as the basis for manv of the later tests including 
a number of those in cuiient use 

The 1 datively svide diffeiencc in viewpoint as to what constitutes 
intelligence' can be not( d from a study of the content of the intelligence 
tc sts on the mai ket Probably the most basic intellectual function involves 
the ability to peiceive relationships such as might be involved in the 
following ‘In what way is a baseball and an orange alikc^” or “A bird 

flies, a fish ' [379] Most tests include at least some items of this na- 

tuie Some of the better tests incorporate a i datively huge vaiietv of 
itc'ins dcsigni’d to measure ditfeient phases of mental ability e g , vo- 
cabiilary, ve'ibul conipiehension, abstract reasoning, mcnioiy for words 
and digits lugiMiuity spatial lelations Many, howe\er lely on a simple 
conibm«ition of verbal and numerical items with the verbal section 
weighted more heavily than the numeiical In fact, the vcibal component 
of intelligence is not only piobably the most widely accepted single con- 
stituent of intelligence but also one of the easiest to measure, and some 
tests measure the verbal factor almost exclusively much to the chagiin of 
some psychologists who feel that intelligence tests, supposedly designed 
to mcasuie intelligence, do nothing moie than deal with the m*iterial erf- 
countered in the classroom and, a result, penalize students who do not 
do well in schooluork 

The theoretical picture of the nature of intelligence is no more clear 
than the practical problem of ineasuiing it Even though the problem has 
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received considerable attention, especially in the early part of this cen- 
tury, relatively little agreement has been reached and most psychologists 
either accept one or the other of the earlier viewpoints or take the stand 
that clanfic ition of the theoretical aspects will not add materially to the 
adequacy of the measurement Theoretical differences in the points of 
view seem to center around whether intelligence is a unitary trait as 
proposed by Spearman, in 1904, or whether it is a composite of many 
factors as proposed by Thorndike and Thurstone a few years later 

Spt ARMANS IWO-FACTOR THEORY 

Spearman [357] postulated that intelligence is composed of a gen- 
eral factoi g which underlies all mental functions and a multitude of s 
factors, each specific to a given task He also accepted the likelihood that 
the s factors dealing with tasks of the same general nature can be com- 
bined into what may be called a groap factor According to this theory, 
a child’s ability to do a problem in arithmetic would depend on the 
quality of his g and of his s factors dealing with the particular problem 
General proficiency in arithmetic would imply possession of a substantial 
g and of adequate group factors m the functions involved in arithmetic 
Thus, two pci sons might differ m the amount of g as well as in the 
quality of the specific 6 factors or the group factors involved in a given 
task It IS, therefore, possible for a person who is relatively more intel- 
ligent than another by reason of a superior g to be less capable m a given 
area, e g , mathematics or music, because of relatively inferior s or group 
factors in that area On the other hand, since Speaiman postulates g 
as a form of mental energy permeating all mental opeiations, it would 
be most unlikely for a peison who is relatively lacking in general intel- 
ligence to be particularly capable in a specific field 

Thorndike’s multi-factor theory [theory of specific inttllicence] 

Accoidmg to Thorndike [390], intelligence is made up of a multi- 
tude of specific and independent neural connections, i e , intelligence is 
simply the summation of all the abilities involved in mental acts, each 
separate and independent of the others Thus, according to this theory, a 
briglit person would simply have more neural connections of an adequate 
nature than would the dull person, a view which is, of course, consistent 
with his S-R bond theory of learning 

He also classified intelligence as abstract (ability to deal with ideas 
and symbols), concrete (ability to deal with things), and social (ability 
to deal with people and social situations), and postulated such attributes 
of intelligence as altitude or. level ( the difficulty of the problems in any 
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one field which the individual can master), range (the number of fields 
in which a person is adequate), area (the product of level and range), 
and speed Thorndike's most widely known contribution to the area of 
intelligence is the C A V D , a test of intelligence composed of four sub- 
tests sentence completion, aiithmctic reasoning, vocabulary, and follow- 
ing directions 

Thurstone's theory of the primary menial abilities 

The theory proposed somewhat more recently by Thurstone [392] 
as a result of his studies involving factor analysis, conceives of intelligence 
as made up of a number of mental abilities in the relative amount of 
any one of which people would not only differ from one another but also 
within themselves A person may, for example, have generally less of 
most of these abilities than another person (and thus, be generally less 
bright) but he may have considerably more of one ability which would 
miike it possible to excel in the tasks where this ability is of pai amount im- 
portance Of course, to the extent that many tasks involve a combination 
of these abilities, a person would be restricted in, intelligence by a par- 
ticular weakness in any one area 

The exact number of primary mental abilities in which a person's 
mental equipment could be subdivided is impossible to determine 
Whereas, Ihurstoric first listed nine, his Chicago Primary Mental Abili- 
ties Test measure^ only sewen — ^verbal, niimeiical, spatial, word-fluency, 
inductive reasoning deductive reasoning, and memory — and his laWr 
S R A Primary Mental Abilities Test measures only five The problem, 
of course, cenU'rs aiouncl the fineness into which these abilities should be 
broken it is generally agreed that most of the factors obtained through 
factor analysis arc composites of a number of abilities and that, conse- 
quently, they cun be bioken down into more basic factors The piactical 
problem of devising tc'sts of sufficient precision to measure thorn and 
the relatively slight psychological gams to be derived the’*efiom make 
this inadvisable, however, and Thurstone, for example, abandoned the 
distinction between inductive and deductive reasoning and settled for 
the measurement of a single reasoning ability 

Reconcilia 1 ION of iNTELLicrNCF throrifs 

These theories are not as contradictory as would appear on th^ 
surface This is particularly truepf the theoiies of Spearman and Thur- 
stone which, except for diffeient emphasis on the general and specific 
factois can be reconciled without doing viojence to the theories them- 
selves Thus, Spearman's group factors might well be the counterpart of 
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Thurstone’s pnmaiy mental abilities and Spearman has reeogmzed this 
point [356] Contrariwise, since Thurs tones abilities do not aecount for 
the total variance in the perfoimancc of different individuals, there is 
room for a general factor and, in recognition of this fact and of the lack 
of complete independence among the different abilities measured by his 
tests, Thiirstone has conceded the likelihood of a general factor [393] 
The differences in the two theories reflect a difference in purpose 
Thus, Spearman s emphasis on a general factor leads to the calculation of 
a single measure of general intelligence as commonly used m the grade 
school Thill stone’s approach, on the other hand, provides a score on each 
of a number of relatively independent abilities and permits the drawing 
up of a profile of abilities in specific areas which may be used as the 
basis for vocational guidance ' Both approaches are useful the needs of 
the teacher in the lower giades may be fully seived by a single IQ score 
whereas, m high school, tests that give scores on different abilities may 
be more functional from a guidance point of view 


Measurement of Intelligence 


Basic concepts 

Intelligence is a relative term a person is not bright or dull but rather 
l^^ brighter or duller than the members of the group serving as the basis 
of comparison Therefore, the mtelligence of a child has to be measured 
m terms of the lehtionship between the level of his mental development 
and that of other children of his own chronological age 

Mental development is measured m terms of mental age or MA, and 
it IS first necessary to understand this concept If one were ,to measure the 
mental development of a large repiesentativc gioup of childien who are, 
say, exactly ten years of age, the average mental development of this 
group would also be ten years, they would have a mental age of 10, i e , 
the mental development winch is average for ten-year-olds In the same 
way, an MA of 6 represents the mental development which is average for 
children who are six year^ of age, and so on for an MA of one through at 
least thirteen * 

c 

* Thiirstone allows for the combining of the scores on the various abilities measured 
by the S R A Pnmary Mental Abilities Tesf into a composite measure of general 
intelligence, but that is not the basic purpose of the test 

* This working defimtion of the MA breaks down after the ace of approximately 
thirteen, as we shall see, but it is still useful to understand its basic meaning as it 
applies to children 
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The child’s mental age is obtained from his perforance on an intel- 
ligence test Thus, on the Revised Stanford-Binct Scale of Intelligence, 
he is asked to define words, to repeat digits forward and backward, to 
solve practical problems, each item giving him credit for 2, 4, oi 6 months 
of mental age the addition of which provides his MA On olhei tests, the 
testee’s raw score is simply converted by means of a scale, or norms, into 
the corresponding mental age, e g , a child getting a raw score of 119 on 
the California Test of Mental Maturity (Primary) [374] would have a 
mental age of 9 years because, when this test was standaidized, the nine- 
year-old segment of standardization sample averaged a score of 119 on 
the test 

Ilowcvei, foi a child to have a mental age of 9 is relatively meaning- 
less since it would make a dilFcrence if he were chronologically 6, 9, or 
12 In the first case, with the mental development of the average nine-ycar- 
old while still only six, he would be very precocious, whcicas in the sec- 
ond case he would be exactly average, and in the last case, he would be 
mentally ictaided or dull Thus, the child’s mental age has to be con- 
sideicd m tcims of his chionological age, (CA), or more coriectly, in 
teims of the mental age of children of his own chronological age This 
relationship or ratio between one’s mental age and chronological age is 
known as the Intelligence Quotient, or IQ 

The computation of the IQ of the child involves onlv simple aiith- 
nic’tic, ev(m when either or both the MA and the CA are fractional Thus, 
if a child has an MA of 11 ye us, 5 months (written 11-5) when tested ut 
a CA of 9 yeais, 6 months (written 9-6), his IQ would be computed as 
follows 


iq = 


Child’s MA 


Av( rage MA of childicn of his CA 


MA 

X 100 = X 100 


11-5 


9-6 


rXlOO 


137 months 
114 months 


X 100 = 120 


In this case, the child’s mental ilcvclopment is somewhat accelerated by 
companson with that of children of his own chionological age, or more 
correctly, his mental development is proceeding at the rate of 120 percent 
of that of the average child The is an index of relative biightness and 
it gives the basis for estimating the mental level a child will icacli at 
a given age Thus, if a child has aji IQ of 120 when tested at a chronologi- 
cal age of 9-6, all we have to do is to reveise the formula foi the IQ 
and calculate the mental age for any given chronological age For exam- 
ple, we might expect him to have an MA of, (approximately) 12 when he 
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reaches a CA of 10 This, of course, assumes that the child's IQ will re- 
mam constant, an assumption which is only relatively true, as we shall see 

The menial growth curve 

Mental growth does not continue throughout the entire period of 
ones life any more than does physical growth, in fact, it begins to 
slow down rather sharply in rate dining the early teens and it reaches 
its peak somewhere in the middle twenties The general shape of the 
mental curve for three different IQ levels is shown in Figure 7 2 but it 
must be lemcmbered that these curves represent averages for a large 
number of testees and sizable departures fiom such group averages can 
be expected in the individual case 
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l^ic, 7 2 htjpoth(tical mental p,nnLth ciinc6 for three /Q levels 
The shape of the lines is only approximate Ihe extent of the dtdim loith 
age, foi example, depends greatly upon the nature of the test material used 

According to general consensus, ones mental development staits to 
taper off around age thirteen so that in the three years from ag('s thirteen 
to sixteen, mental development increases only the equivalent of two 
mental years, and therefore, at age sixteen the average person has a 
mental age of 15 (not 16) Consequently, unless some compensation is 
made for the declining rate of mental growth, a person s IQ would 
become progressively lower as his mental age was divided by a chrono- 
logical age of seventeen, twenty, forty The usual compensation made to 
take care of this problem in computing the IQ is to use a chronological 
age of fifteen as the maximum divisor so that a peison with an MA of 15 
when tested at age twenty vyould have an IQ of 100, not 75 

The age at which mental growth ceases is open to debate Wechsler 
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[412] IS of the opinion that most mental functions reach their peaks 
in the mid-twenties — although his data show relatively little gam after 
sixteen Cciroborating evidence comes from the well-known fact that 
college seniors do better on intelligence tests than they did as freshmen, 
and fiom the results of the Harvard Growth Studies which point to 
intellectual gains up to appioximately age thirty, with some two percent 
taking place atter twenty-oiu* or twenty-two However, it is relevant to 
note in this connection that Lorge [243] found tliat, out of a hundred 
men loughly comparable in IQ at age fourteen retested some twenty years 
later, those who had stayed in school longer made greater gains than 
those who had left school earhei Likewise, Worbois [427] found that 
children atti'iidmg superior schools made gains in intelligence test scorejs 
whereas children in less adequate schools made no gams and even suf- 
fered losses 

Thus, peiformancc on mental tests piobably does not cease to im- 
prove at age fifteen oi sixtecm but whether to accept oi reject these find- 
ings as evidence of increased intelligence revolves around what we mean 
by intelligence Certainly, as a person becomi‘s oklt'i, he gams experi- 
ence which coritiibutes to the solution ol piobkins such as those in- 
cluded in intelhgc'iK tests, but the gams in IQ which may result would 
stem from inci eased expeiience rather than from increased intelligence 
wliereas mtelhgc'iice tc'sts are supposed to measuie tlie lattcT ratbcT than 
the foimer"' Thuv the me i ease in test pcnfoimance fiom the freshman 
to the senior ycMi might in effect icflect a type of coaching not entirely 
unlike giving the child the .mswers to the questions before beginning the 
test In the Siimc wav the fact that Tuddcmhani [399] found the test per- 
formance of the diafU'cs of World War If significantly superior to that 
of the diaftees of Woikl War I might more logically be attributed to the 
effect of better’ schooling than to real intellectual g<uns over a period of 
a geneiation^ "Ihiis, tlie age at wdiich mental growth ceases is a matter 
of debate and for want of a bettc'r answer, the cunent practice of using 
15 as the maximum divisor is rcMsonably acceptable, especially since re- 
gardless of their admissibility as true gams in intelligence, the gains in 
test peifoimance occurring aftc'i age fifteen are relatively small 

• 

•Some people argue that intelligent behavior is mtelhgtrit behavior and that, 
from a practical standpoint, the distinction made here is essentially irrelevant 

* It IS generally .ucepted tliat the average IQ should remain rel itivol> close to 100 
from generation to gtncration On thp other hand, m view of the higher rate of 
reproduction among the lower socioeconomic classes (where the average IQ is 
lower), it might be argued that the national average IQ is on the decline Probably 
the greatest single factor responsible for the difference in test score from World War 
I to World War II is tliat of the greater adequacy of the sampimg used m the recent 
war * 
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A similar problem exists at the upper level of the chronological-age 
scale Since the mcntal-giowth cuive shows a decline with advancing age 
while the divisor remains at 15, the IQ of older people is bound to show 
a continuous drop Thus, for the period from twenty to perhaps forty, a 
person's mental level remains fairly constant, after which a gradually 
acceleiating decline sets in This loss is not appieciable for the average 
person till perhaps age sixty and, as is shown in Figure 7 2, the mental 
level of gifted people probably never goes below the m.iMmum level of 
people of average intelligence In fact, there are many examples among 
older educators and statesmen of people exhibiting great mental alert- 
ness despite advanced age Others, on the othei hand, especially the 
uneducated, suffer early and sharp losses, although it is doubtful whether 
a test could be devised that would give a true picture of the intelligence 
of such persons 

The amount of decline in IQ registered with age would depend on 
the material included in the test Results of the Wechslci-Bcllevue test 
[412] show that peiformance on the subtests on information, compre- 
hension, vocabulary, Qbject assembly, and picture completion holds up 
well with age wliereas peifoimance in the subtests on digit span, simi- 
larities, block design, aiithmetic, and digit symbols undergoes consider- 
able decline Evidence seems to indicate that the greatest loss on test 
performance occurs in tests where speed and seeing relationships are 

TABLE 7 1 

Level of Mental Agi wnii Increasing Chronolocical Ace* 


CA 

MA 

N 

15-19 

17-5 

51 

20-24 

17-3 

40 

2.5-29 

'17-4 

^0 

30-34 

16-8 

43 

35-39 

16-7 

44 

40-44 

16-6 

48 

45-49 

16-6 

42 

50-54 

15-11 

63 

55-59 

15-4 

50 

60-64 

15-1 

50 

65-69 

14-3 

53 

70-74 

14-1 

42 

75-79 

13-0 

20 

80-84 

11-6 

13 

85-89 

11-10 

5 


‘ from Miles and Miles [265] 
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involved and this is perhaps due to nistiness with this sort of situation 
The general consensus, based on considerable research, is that the losses 
in intellectual capacity occurring before the middle fifties are relatively 
minor, a conclusion the validity of which can be appreciated from a 
survey of the Miles and Miles data [265] reproduced m Table 7 1 
and of the graph of the standaidi/ation data of the Wechsler adult scale 
of intelligence shown in the next chaptei The data of the Jones and 
Conrad study [197] also support this view It is agreed that when it 
comes to a matter of learning ability and effectiveness of behavior, the 
added store of experience of an older person mav compensate in good 
part for his declining intelligence Thorndike [382], on the other hand, 
placed the loss in learning ability from ages twentv-two to foity-two at 
15 pel cent but, as just stated, much would depend on the specific mate- 
rial involved 

Inielligince tests 

There is av.ulablc on the market today a relatively large number of 
intelligence tests dc signed for individuals from the, preschool to the adult 
level Most of these tire of reasonably high quality fiom the standpoint 
of the purpose and tiu* gioup foi which they *iie intended and it is up to 
Icachcis and school olhcnils to select the paiticiilai instruments which will 
serve their special needs Evaluating intelligence tests calls for a con- 
sidei.ibly gi eater ^understanding of the principles of test and measuie- 
ments than this text can provide in the limited space available The 
following paragiaphs are given simply for purpose's of orientation and 
the reader is relciic'd to the many excellent t('\ts on c'ducational and 
psychological measuiciucnts and to the excellent senes of Mental Meas- 
uuMiient Ycai books [51] for a more complete discussion 

in oi(l(M lv‘) provide meaningful results, tests of intelligence, just as 
othei instruments of ineasuieinent, must possess ccitam characteristics 
primary among which aie validity and reliability These terms will be 
discussed m Chapter 14 and it may be well for the student who is not 
familiar with these concepts to turn to the appropriate section of that 
chapter now The present discussion is limited to the following points 
[a] To be valid, a test of intelligence must, measure intelligence and 
not some other aspect of the personaht) This poses quite a problem 
inasmuch as there is no agreement as to what intelligence is or even as 
to what factors arc to be included or excluded Test makers generally 
rely on agi cement of the scores provided by their tests with such criteria 
as teachers’ judgment of pupil ability, success in school, and scores of 
other tests purpoiting to measure intelhgeyce It is, of course, obvious 
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that these are relatively inadequate criteria of intelhgence and the lack 
of more substantial agreement of intelligence test scores with these criteria 
can be blamed on the test, on the criteria, or on both 

[b] There are certain groups of people for whom the average in- 
telligence test cannot give a valid measure of intelhgence Among these 
may be mentioned the bilingual and the foreign born child measured by 
means of a test involving language To the extent that the test was de- 
signed to measure the intelligence of children without a language handi- 
cap, those of a different tongue are going to do poorly not necessarily 
because of lack of mental ability but simply because of the lack of op- 
portunity to learn the language in which the test is given In the same 
way, a child with a reading problem will tend to be underestimated as 
to IQ if he IS given a test involving a considerable amount of reading 
Other groups for whom the average intelligence test does not give valid 
scores include children who are emotionally upset, who arc uncoopera- 
tive, who are deaf or blind in various degrees, who are timid, or whose 
home background has been relatively limited m intellectual stimulation 

[c] A test of intelligence should also be reliable, that is, consistent 
The average intelligence test is fairly reliable although as we shall see 
fluctuations of up to 5 IQ points can be expected upon rc-test m two- 
thirds of the cases and even grcatei fluctuations in the remainder 

Intelhgence tests can be classified into [a] individual tests (eg, the 
Revised Stanford-Binet test and the various forms of the Wechsler scale) 
which involve the testing of a single individual at a time and which, 
consequently, tend to give moj*c accurate results, and [b] group tests 
which can be administered to large groups at one testing with a resulting 
saving in time, cost, and effort Tests can also be classified into cither 
verbal or performance The majority of tests, and particularly of group 
tests, are essentially verbal in nature On the other hand, such tests as 
the Wechsler scales and the California Test of Mental Maturity give 
separate verbal and performance IQs in addition to the total IQ and, 
of course, there are tests that depend on performance m nonv(‘rbal mate- 
rials entirely The latter are useful when dealing with a child having a 
language or reading handicap 

Range of individual dih-kiunce iN’^iNrEixicrNCF 

Results of intelligence tests indicate that people do not fall into 
distinct categories of dull, average and bright but rather they extend from 

•All tliat can be said in such cases is that the obtained IQ is probably an under- 
estimate of the testee*s true intelligence There is no way of malung a correction in 
the IQ for deviations from normil in the testee's background 
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very dull to very bright and that the distribution of intelligence tests 
scores, as the distribution of many other human characteristics, tends to 
follow what IS known as the normal curve The distribution in Figure 7 3 



35 > 45 55 65 75 85 - 95 105 115 125 ^ 135 145 155 165 
44 54 64 74 84 94 104 114 124 134 144 154 164 174 

I.Q. 


Fig 7 3 Distribution of the IQ s on the Revised Stanford-Binet Adapted 
from Terman and Merrill [379] 


is based on IQs obtained from the Revised Stanford-Binet [379] but, 
while the use of other tests might make slight difference, the results 
would be essentially the same Thus, approximately onc-third of the 
general population of Ameiican-born whites for whom the test was de- 
signed have IQs from 84 to 100 while one-third have IQ's from 100 to 
116, and so on for the other percentages which can be read directly 
from the chart - It is rather difficult to deteimine how far the curve ex- 
tends towaul either extremity but it is probably tiuc that some idiots 
have IQ’s relatively close to zeio At the opposite extreme, some of the 
famous people in history, such as those listed in Table 7 2, had IQ’s ap- 
pioaching 200 as a mmmium c'slh vitc, many very likely had considerably 
more The above distribution of IQ’s is of immediate interest to the 
classroom teacher, especially when converted to the corresponding mental 
ages for the childicm in the class Thus, in the typical ungrouped class 
of some thirty pupils, there is likely to be perhaps one or two relatively 
gifted as well as one or two relatively dull Fiom the standpoint of class- 
room peiformance, this means, as we shall see in Chapter 15, that there 
IS likely to be perhaps one child who has the, mental development neces- 
sary to do work two or three grades in advance of his present grade 
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placement while there is likely to be another child whose mental age 
would be average for children two or three grades below the grade m 
which he is currently enrolled 


TABLE 7 2 

EsnMAiED Minimal IQ s of Cerfain Famous Persons • 


John Quincy Adams 

Estimated IQ 

It I/t 

165 165 

Napoleon Bonaparte 

135 

140 

Robert Burns 

130 

130 

Cliarles Dickens J 

145 

155 

Charles Darwin 

135 

140 

Benjamin Franklin 

145 

145 

Johann Goethe 

185 

200 

Thomas Jefferson 

145 

150 

Abraham Lincoln 

125 

140 

John Stu irt Mill 

190 

170 

Wolfgang Mozart 

150 

155 

Walter Scott 

150 

150 

George Washington 

125 

135 

James Watt 

140 

145 

Daniel Webster 

145 

150 


• fioin Cox [380] 

f llie first oslimate is based on accomplishments up to age seventetn, the second 
hastd on .iccoinplishmcnts from scvtiiltcn to twcnly-six 

I When a coruclion is applitil to compensate for insufficient dita, Du k( ns ly is 
estimated at 180 Sirnihr corrections place the IQ's of Darwin, Mozart and Stott at 
an estimated 165 [264] 


Uses of Intelligence Tests 

Use for classroom purposes 

Despite its limitations with respect to validity and reliability, ex- 
perience has shown the IQ test to be of definite value m promoting a 
greater understanding of the individual with a view of predicting some 
aspect of his future behavior Consequently, it is an indispensable tool 
m such fields as education, psychology, sociology, industry, and others 
However, intelligence tests were devised in connection with school prob- 
lems and they continue to be very mtich oriented toward the work of 
the school In fact, it is probably true that well over 75 percent of the 
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intelligence tests used are administered in school-connected situations 

With regard to educational practice, intelligence tests serve their 
primary function m helping the teacher determine the ability of the 
individual child as a prciequisite to gearing the instruction program to 
his ability level and to determining the quality of work to be expected 
from him Implied in the above statement is the use of intelligence tests 
in picdicting futuie success and in doing diagnostic and remedial work 
with children not woiking up to capacity Intelligence tests also serve 
as a partial basis for classification and assignment of students to special 
classes Some of the evidence related to the valiu* of intelligence tests 
in connection with school problems will be reviewed in the following 
paragraphs 

[a] That imbeciles and idiots cannot succeed in the usual classroom 
situation IS so gcneially accepted that persons of such low IQ's arc usually 
dcmied admission to a legular classioom At the opposite end of the 
intelligence scale aie the gifted such as the geniuses of history whose 
brilliant academic leeoicls sometimes border on the fantastic J S Mill 
studied Greek at the age of three, Ruskm was writing poetry at six, 
and some 2 percent of Terinan s gifted learned to read at th(' age of three 
— to give a few ('\arnples Rut, c'ven in the more normal range, theie is a 
ch'finite tendency foi academic achieveinemt to go hand in hand with IQ 
In Bradley’s study at tlu* high-school level [40] the data of which aie 
repioduccd bclow^ it is evident that the bnghtei students got more than 
their due shaie of the \ giades — the group with IQ s above 140 obtained 
sixteen times their pioportional shaie of the A’s given — while the duller 


TABLE 7 3 

RFLATIONSinP OF HiGH AND LoW MaRKS TO MbNrAL ABILITY 

Ratio of % RailO of % 



%of 

No of 

%of 

of A’s io 

No of 

%of 

of Ds to 

IQ 

pupils 

A’s 

A’s 

% of pupils 

D’s 

D’s 

% of pupils 

140-149 

02 

12 

32 

160 

0 

00 

00 

130-139 

13 

40 

10 6 

81 

0 

00 

00 

120-129 

75 

96 

255 

34 

0 

00 

00 

110-119 

22 5 

132 

351 

16 

0 

00 

00 

100-109 

32 5 

68 

181 

06 

12 

13 7 

05 

90-99 

25 3 

16 

43 

02 

28 

368 

15 

80-89 

97 

12 

32 

03 

32 

423 

43 

70-79 

10 

0 

00 

00 

4 

53 

53 

Total 

100 o' 

376 

io^ 


'T6 

1^*0 



• from Bradley [40] 
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students collected a correspondingly greater shSte of the D s Corrobora- 
tive data aie to be found in the study by McGehee [246] in which it was 
found that 63 percent of the students in the top thiee deciles in in- 
telligence got A’s while only 10 percent in the lower three deciles ob- 
tained A’s 

Rcscaich has repeatedly shown a sizable relationship to exist be- 
tween IQ and success in school, especiallv in connection with the inoie 
academic subjects The following correlations, taken from Rurt [52], 
are reasonably typical composition, r = 63, reading = 56, arithmetic, 
r = 55, handwriting, r z- 21 These correlations tend to be highei in 
grade school than they do in high school and college where nonacademic 
factors become moie important dcteimmants of academic success 

[b] It gencially takes an IQ of 120 to do acceptable work m a first 
rate college with an aveiage expenditure of energy and time and 130 
IQ IS about average for graduates of good colleges [396] Keys [210] 
has calculated that for IQ’s from 70-84, chances are two out of three 
that a person will not go beyond higli school and chances of graduating 
from college are nil, as opposed to only one chance in five of stopping 
after high school for those of IQ s from 120 to 129 Likewise, as shown 
in the chart ( Fig 7 4) [276], the failure rate m medical school is definitely 



Deciles 


Fig 7 4 Relation between failure rate in medical school and ranking 
on medical school entrance test scopes After Moss [276] 
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related to IQ level 60 percent of tlie students in the lowest decile 
failed, for example, while none of the students in the top decile did Of 
course, these data do not mean that academic success is denied the per- 
son with a low IQ it only means tliat his chances of success are some- 
what less and that he will have to have special assets or to work harder 
m order to compensate for his limitations in intelligence 

Thus, there is ample evidence to suggest that the degree of difficulty 
the child IS likely to encounter m his schoolwork is very closely related to 
his IQ There are, of course, variations in the scholastic achievement of 
pupils of a given IQ, since intelligence is not the only factor having a 
bearing on school success In fact, all that can be expected fiom in- 
telligence tests is that they indicate what the child could do, but not 
what he will do, since motivation, emotional blocking, work habits, other 
responsibilities, abilitv to get along with the teacher, and other factors 
have an cftect on his success in the classroom In fact, in a study by 
Schmidt [321], 27 percent of a group of feebleminded studi'nts (average 
IQ — 52) got through high school in four years Nevci the less, if wc 
accept leaining ability as an important aspect of inj:ellig('ncc, there must 
be of necessity be a relationship between IQ and success m scliool 

That a correlation between IQ and success in school should exist is not 
surprising wlien one considers the extent to which test m^iki'is ha\e in- 
coiporated into their tests of intelligence situations that tiie closely akin to 
those common in ^hc classroom years ago Kelley [206] pointed out that 
thcie was a 90 percent overlap between the material included in tests oi 
intelligence and that incorporated in tests of academic acIiievcMnent A 
moie recent study by Coleman and Cureton [67] puts the oveilap between 
tests of intclligtnce and academic achievement at 95 peiccnt This would 
automatically make for correlation between the two vaiiables and teachcis 
might properly suspect that any IQ test which boasts of a vciy high cor- 
relation with academic achievement is really not measuring intelligence at 
all Actually, the principal point of difference lictwcen a test of intelligence 
and a good test of academic ac'hievcment is one of oiientation the lattei 
is concerned with the student s ability to use in meaningful situations 
the material covered in the course or courses for which the test is de- 
signed, the former attempts to test the studei.ts ability to deal with 
meaningful situations on the strength of material not so specifically 
covered in his academic courses But certainly, the courses a person has ' 
taken can be expected to contribute to his performance what would the 
currruliim be for if it did not contribute to intelligent behavior? 

Among the severest ciitics of the oiientation of present-day mtelli- 
gence t('sts are Davis and Eells [86, 108] who feci that test designers 
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have accentuated the socioeconomic differential in IQ by choosing items 
which are unfair to childien from homes of lower socioeconomic status 
They point out that wliile test makers, in devising their tests, deliberately 
choose items tliat do not discriminate between boys and girls on the 
supposition that the two sexes are of equal ability, they, on the contrary, 
deliberately clioose items that discriminate on the basis of scholastic 
success which, becaiist* of the unsuitability of school material to children 
of the lowei class, is the equivalent of delibeiately seeking items which 
disciiminate against them In other woids, they feel that the IQ dif- 
ferential among the social classes reflects a cultural bias in the test rnate- 
iial and not a real difleience in ability 

They aigue furthei that this unfaiiness of the tests tor children of 
lower socioeconomic status has lesulted in considerable harm to them 
Because the tests are loaded with material which is K'latively silly and 
meaningless in terms of their expeiicnces and interests, these children are 
first mislabeled as dull, which leads the teaeher to expect rather little 
fiom tlu'm and theiefore to deny them the benefit of moie advanced 
instiuction and moic meaningful leaining cxpeiiences Soon eveiyone, 
including the (hildien themselves, is convinced of tluii dullness and, 
as a lesiilt, they arc dcpiived of the oppoitumty of achieving the success 
that could be theiis wore new objectives and new methods to be stressed 
The same aigumenit could be used in the case of the child with an 
educational problem a child with a reading difficulty, foi instanci', would 
'tend to get a low IQ and, as a icsult, the teacher is not likely to see his 
need for lemcdial woik which woud peimit him to impiove both his 
academic peilormance and his intelligence test scoie Their solution lies 
along the lines of a cultuic-faii test of intelligence, le, the Dasis-Eclls 
Gaines [87], in the construction of which an attempt has been made to 
abandon the conventional emphasis on academic and veibal material 
with its typical middle-class bias and to replace it with illusliatcd piactical 
problems which, piesiimably, would be more fair to all cultural and socio- 
economic groups 

The answer to the chaigcs involves many considerations It cannot 
be denied that children fiom the lowci socioeconomic classi's arc under- 
measured in intelligence by cui rent tests and, conversely, that children 
of higher socioeconomic liome and community backgrounds are over- 
measured The whole problem steins fiom the fact that we cannot 
measure intelligence directly but myst estimate it indirectly through 
perfoimance on tasks calling for intelligent behavior As a result, we 
measure ability rather tha^;i capacity, what has been learned rather than 
what can be learned this undeniable — and unavoidable 
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That IQ differences are to be found between the various socioeco- 
nomic gioups has been shown rather conclusively the Harvard Growth 
Studies, for example, showed that, for the ages eight to eighteen, the 
IQ of cliildien of white-collar parents tend to average consistently around 
108 while children of unskilled parents have an aveiage IQ of approxi- 



Fig 7 5 Samples from the Davi^-Eells Came* (elementary) The 
directions in Sample B call foi a choice hctxuccn (]) They arc xcacing at 
a boy, (2) They are leaving at a giil, or (3) We cannot tell fiom this 
picture whom they aie uaving to The directions m Sample C gite the 
alternatives The boy did not weai his shoes, (2) The boy broke the 
window, and (3^ Nobody can tell from this picture what the boy did 
From Davts-Eclls [87] , 

mately 96 The interpretation of this IQ differential, however, is another 
matter The basic question to be answcicd is “What piiipose do we cxpc'ct 
intelligence tests to serve^” If we are intciestcd in tlie testce's tine in- 
telligence, it seems obvious that our present tests arc not fair to childien 
of the lowci sodioeconornic gioups, but it we are interested in IQ*s for 
what they lead us to expect by way of academic and occupational per- 
formance, oui present tests aie reasonably satisfactory No doubt that, 
just as Terman and Men ill did with sex differences, we could select items 
upon which children fiom the various socioeconomic Jcvels would per- 
form equally well but, surely, many aiguments could be advanced to 
the effect that this would not givc^ coiiect pitture of the relative in- 
telligence of the various groups Ihus, whereas it is evident that current 
tests do not give a valid measure of the intelligence of children with ex- 
tremely poor or extremely good background, the extent of the adjustment 
that could be made to narrow dowp this difference before discrimination 
in the opposite direction sets in is difficult *o establish Kingsley and 
Garry [212], loi instance, point out that this dtscrimination icsulting from 
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the nature of the content of the tests is piobably not as important a 
factor of bias against children of lower sc»ciocconomic status as are 
differences in motivation and personality Should we, while we are at it 
make adjustments in these areas also? Others have questioned the validity 
of making such adjustments Stroud [373] is of the opinion that “it makes 
no sense to say he is intelligent despite our inabilities to detect it, no 
more than to say a child who is stunted in growth is of normal size only 
he doesn't show it " He also suggests that the limitation of such children 
does not end with poor pi'rforinance on intelligence tests Furthermore, 
as Jones [196] has pointed out the differences in IQ associated with 
socioeconomic status are faiily well established by the age of two oi 
three Likewise, Lawrence [229] found a relationship between the IQ 
of children and the occupational status of their paients even in the case 
of children who have been removed from their homes in infancy and 
brought up in an orphanage And, of course, it is a matter of common ex- 
perience, supported by such studies as that of Terman, that some 
gifted children come thiough even though born in <he most intellectually 
impoverished environments while, on the contrary, dull childien in vciy 
stimulating environments remain dull More closeh' related to the Davis- 
Eells Games, not only has Tyler [400] criticized the methodology of the 
study upon which they were based but Russell [316] found the Stanfoid- 
Binct gave a belter prediction of reading piogicss m first grade than did 
the Davis-Eells test Likewise, Rosenblaum et al [3} 2] found that the 
'Davis-Eells Games did not “tap a hidden intellectual potential missed by 
other tests*' and that childum from the lower socioeconomic levels were 
lacking not in familiarity with the material but in ability to make correct 
associations and disci iminations 

Thus, the problem tends to defy solution From a practical stand- 
point, the school should, in view of the modem emphasis on the whole 
child, abandon its concept of intelligence conceived so narrowly as tu 
relate almost exclusively to ability to do schoolwork There also might 
be something to gain by forgetting about intelligence as innate ability 
and, because of the confusion attending the term intelligence tests, by 
replacing it with such terms as psychological tests or tests of scholastic 
aptitude In the meantime, a certain amount of caution seems in oider 
regarding interpretation of the results in testing the intelligence of chil- 
dren from different backgrounds 

f 

Use in vocational adjustment 

Intelligence tests havtvbeen of considerable value m predicting voca- 
tional success, especially £^om the standpoint of predicting what the 
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testee is not likely to be successful in doing because of too little or too 
much intelligence Thus, a person with limited intelligence is not likely 
to achieve vocational success as an engineer nor is the gifted person 
likely to achieve success as a file clerk This is illuslrated rather clearly in 
the graph (Fig 7 6) below showing [325] how labor turnover increases 
with deviations, both positive and negative, from what miglit be con- 



Fig 7 6 Relations between mteUi^ence and job tinuover After Scott 

[325] 

sidcrcd an optimal ability Ic'vel for maximum satisfaction m doing a 
given job • 

The role ol intelK’ctual limitations upon vocational success is 
particular!)^ wt'll illustrated in the case of the fec^blemmdecl As any 
pel son coniicclccl \Mlh the tunning of mcntallv handicappi'd people is 
fully aware, not only is their learning of whatever occupational task is 
involved very slow but theie is also a vc'ry real level of complexity (or 
of simplicity) of task bc*yond which they cannot go V.iiiuxc'm’s well- 
known study [403] of the difficulty of training fi eblc minded women to 
do ordinal y choies is leproduced in part below^ to illustrate the point 

Another majoi study of the relation of IQ to vocational success 
involves the tabulation of the preinduction occuptiti^nal status of the 
draftees of World War II with respect to their scores on the Ainiy Cc'iieial 
Classification Test [368] A study of the data m the accompaiiving chait 
reveals a steady progression in A G C T scoics as occupations aie ar-. 
langed from the piofessions to unskilled labor ” These and similar findings 
by Simon and Levitt [340] point^to a definite hierarchy in inlelligcmcc 

• 

®The progression would probably have been cleari^r had some of the men involved 
had more time to attain vocational adjustment in work of their choice rather than 
having to take any job available while waiting for mduction 
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TABLE 74 

Relation bhwlln Mfntal Age and Learning in 
Fj 1 uLiMiNDiD Women* 


Mental A^e 

Task 

Time or 
trials to learn 

Bt’low 2 

Fetching and cairymg a single object 

15 tiials 

2-2-11 

Weeding one kind of weed 

3 days 

3-3-11 

Gatlieiing one kind of fruit or vegetable 

3 days 


Gatlieiing several kinds of fruit or vegetable 

5 davs 

0f 


Soiting and hanging clothes 

5 days 


Diving and putting away dishes 

17 tiials 

4-4-11 

Simple handwashing of clothes 

7 davs 


Dishwashing 

18 ti lals 

5-5-11 

General handwashing of clothes 

8 dtiys 


Piepanng vegetables for table use 

8 davs 

j 


Bedmaking 

52 trials 


•from Vajiiivcin [403] 

with increase in occupational status They also show that even within a 
given occupational gioiip, piogioss is associated with inei^Msos in in- 
telligence and that accountants doing top level woik, foi instincc' scoic 
highei than do those whose choies are Liigel)^ of a bpokkceping naline 
Dn the othci hand, there aie wide ranges of IQs within any one occupa- 
tional group even when the occupation is divided into diflcicnt Icwtds 

Relation to moral adjustment 

Intelligence^ is also related to social and moial adjustment although, 
since after all adjustment is more a matter of the satisfaction of om s 
needs than of mental alcitncss, the relationship is far fiom being per- 
fc'C't Neveitheless, Terman, foi instance, found tliat 85 percent of his 
gifted childien scoied above the average of an unselccted group in tests 
of moral knowledge and conduct, and Hartshorne and May found a 
coi relation of 50 between scores in intelligence and honesty 

Delinquency tends to be somewhat moic prevalent among children 
of below average IQ but this might be partially explained on the basis 
of the greater ability of brighter children to avoid detection or of the 
greater likelihood that they will have, more influential parents who can 
get them out of the hands of the law when they get caught It is also 
true that not only can bright children foresee consequences more clearly, 
but they generally find it easier than dull children to satisfy their needs 
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through the more usual channels of socially acceptable behavior The 
dull child, for example, is more likely to encounter frustration at school 
than IS the child somewhat above average Furthermore, whereas bright 
children tc'ud to come from homes whose sense of values and conduct 
aie generally in harmony with those of society in geneial, duller children 
often (ome from homes whose moral and social code is in direct con- 
flict with that of society 

EvaLOAIION OI INTELLiriNCE TFSTS 

The previous discussion suggests that, despite their weaknesses, in- 
telligence tests serve a very definite function, particularly with respect 
to the woik of the school Certainly they are not magic nor do they give 
toolproof answers to all the questions relating to ability, but there is 
considerable empirical as well as theoretical evidence to the effect that 
they arc able to determine present status and to predict future success 
witli much better than chance likelihood of being right 

They arc, on the other hand, subject to a number of limitations and, 
in ordci to avoid their misuse, it is necessary that these limitations be 
clearly undei stood by those who make use of the lesnlts What they 
measuic, for example, is a conti ovcrsial matter and when we say that a 
person is lacking in intelligence, it is not quite cleai what it is that he 
IS kicking in There are indications that they aic essentially oriented 
toward the prediction of scholastic success and they may undermetisiue 
children who, because of cultural difterences or academic difficulty, do 
not do too well in school This may lead to incorrect expectations from 
such children and lesult in harm to tliem Furthermore, the IQ is only 
relatively constant, as we shall see, which complicalc's the problem of 
using it effectively, it tells us only what the child might be able to do 
provided conditions remain the same, but our predictions could be in 
considerable error under a different set of conditions 

It is also obvious that intelligence tests measure only one of the fac- 
tors that is involved in school performance and school success They make 
no pretense, foi example, at measuring such things as motivation, emo- 
tional health, habits of work, experiential background, and other con- 
tributois to success They tell us only what the person could do, not what 
he will do, and certainly the human personality is far too complex to be 
characterized by a single index scoie 

Nevertheless, they are mdispensabje as scientific tools in the hands of 
the teacher or administrator who knows how to use them properly, i e , 
who uses them for the purpose for which they were designed and inter- 
prets the results with cautiop and in relation to other aspects of the whole 
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child When used in this way, they form the basis for dealing with the 
child at his own level and for determining what can be expected fiom 
him The school’s primary concern is to help the child make the most of 
his capacity intelligence tests are, undoubtedly, the best indicators cur- 
rently available of said capacity 


Constancy of the IQ 

The pioblem of the constancy of the IQ is one that has received 
a great deal of attention from psyehologKts, foi its very usefulness rests 
upon the assumption that it will remain reasonably constant over the 
years That such constancy of the IQ exists for the majority of individuals 
is attested by the relative success of the programs of educational and 
vocational guidance in operation today Whereas there is considerable 
theoretical as well as empirical evidence to indicate that such constancy 
IS not absolute, the dull child generally becomes the dull adult, the gifted 
child, the gifted adult " This does not imply that if a deteimined effort 
were to be made, considerable change in the IQ could not be effected, 
although, despite the results of Schmidts study previously mentioned, 
there would be a limit to the extent a person of inferior intelligence could 
be made into a "gc nius ” 

Actually, there is considerable data available in the literature that 
point to si/ahle IQ changes occuiimg over a peiiod of years Thus, 
Bayley [25] found the IQ to be far fiom constant and Honzig [181] found 
that be tween the ages of six and eighteen, 60 percent of the gioup changed 
15 or moie IQ points and 9 pci cent actually changed 30 or moie IQ 
points 3 he sarac lack ot consistency of the IQ over the years is evident 
in the corielations shown in Table 7 5 [90] of the IQ’s at different 
ages with those at age sixteen It is, of course, not surprising that the IQ 
should not remain exactly constant over the years, since fluctuations can 
be expected to occur for a number of reasons including the unieliabilitv 
of the test, admimstiative factors such as fatigue and fack of coopeiation 
on the part of the testee, practice effects or growth factors occuiimg 
from one test to the other, and diftcrcnce in the content of the tests m 
relation to the various abilities of the testee The latter is of paiticular* 
importance when the results of childhood tests with their emphasis on 

^ Rcfertncc is somclimcs made to Scott and Darwin to sustintiate cHims of alleged 
shifts over the years in the incntil caliber of a given indi\idiial Actiiilly, neither did 
exceptionally well in school but a study of their clulflhood accomplishments certamly 
refutes any notion of their qualifying as childliood morons turned adult geniuses 
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TABLE 7 5 

CoRRLLAiiON OF IQ’s Ai DirrmFNT Ages 
wiiH Ihose Obiained at Age 16* 


Ac,e 

Boijs 

Girls 

7 

58 

54 

8 

64 

58 

9 

58 

53 

10 

74 

70 

11 

75 

73 

12 

79 

78 

13 

78 

81 

14 

83 

82 

15 

90 

91 

Dc irLol 11 < t >1 




sensoiimotor tasks aio bcMng compared with those of later tests where 
the cinpliasis is on abstract leasoning 

A good part of the fluctuations occurring in the IQ stem from the 
fact that no test is completely lehable Thus, on most tests (if wc assume 
no gam from test to retest to occur as a result of such factois as praclit<' 
effects) we would expect one-lhird of the testees to gam from zero to fi\e 
IQ points and another thud to lose fiom zero to five points Anothei 
14 percent would lose from 5 to 10 points while another 1 1 percent would 
gam fiom 5 to 10 points and the other two percent at e ilIi end would 
gam or lose moie than 10 IQ points These fluctuations can be expected 
on the basis of chance alone and have nothing whatsoever to do with 



Fig 7 8 Theoretical dtsti Jyution of chancres in IQ upon retest due to 

test unreliability 
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any change occurring as a result of an increased or decreased rate of 
intellectual giowth It simply reflects the kind of fluctuations to be ex- 
pected if a number of people were to measure the length between two 
holes on a golf course, the length would be fixed but the estimates would 
be subject to error as a result of the limitations of the measuring stick 
and the carelessness of the measurer And, of course, a third set of variable* 
errors is introduced when measuring IQ over those to be expected in 
measuring distance, namely, fluctuations within the testee arising out of 
fatigue, loss of motivation, emotional blocks, difference in susceptibility 
to distraction, and other personal factors It is also possible that mental 
growth, just like physical growth, goes by spurts and stops 

In addition, diiectional shifts in IQ may result fiom exposure to 
special environmental influences Thus, since most IQ tests include 
vocabulary questions, one might raise his IQ if he were to be subjected 
to intensive vocabulary drill, or if he were to find himself in an environ- 
ment where an ('xtensive vocabulary was m constant use Whether such 
directional shifts in IQ actually represent a shift in intelligence or just 
an invalidating of the norms of the test is the crucial question aiound 
which the whole contioversy of the constancy of the IQ revolves Thus, 
to use an extreme example, coaching on the items of the test would cct- 
tainly result in an inci eased IQ but would not imply a coriesponding in- 
ciease in intelligence® 

The problem of the constancy of the IQ is directly related to the rela- 
tive influence of heredity and enviionmcnl upon intelligence If heredity 
were the sole determin»int of intelligence*, the limits of intelligence would 
be set at conception and the IQ fluctuations would be restricted to those 
arising out of the unic liability of the test and the irregularities connected 
with the spurts and slops of the mental giow^lh cuive If, on the other 
hind, intelligence is i datively susceptible to the influence of the envnon- 
rnent, additional fluctuations in the IQ fiom test to test can be expected 
as a result of actual changes in the intelligence of the individual 

The relative influence of heredity and environment upon intel- 
ligence has been the topic of considerable investigation over the last 
half century Actually the problem is incapable of solution since studies 
do not touch ujDon the problem of heredity and environment but simply 
upon the susceptibility of the content of a particulai test to envii onmental 
influences The difficulty stems fiom our inability to measure intelli-* 
gence except indiicctly through ^erfoimance which incorporates both 
an inherited and a leained component so closely entwined that the rela- 

“This IS of course, related to the question of tTie age at which mental growth 
ceases, which we have previously discussed • 
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tive influence of heredity and environment in making this performance 
possible cannot be separated Nevcitheless, the importance of the problem 
from the standpoint of its scientific and educational implications is such 
as to deserve the consideration of prospective teachers and we shall de- 
vote the next section to this topic 


Role of Heredity and Environment in Intelligence 

Research evidence 

The research on the relative role of heredity and environment in 
producing the differences in IQ we note among people is voluminous so 
the discussion will be restricted to a few key or typical studies that will 
serve to highlight the problem and to point to some of the obstacles 
interfering with its solution In most of these studies the results are fairly 
definite but the interpretation is anything but clear and it is not un- 
common to have a given set of data given diametrically opposite inter- 
pretations 

The evidence on the subject divides itself into three relatively sepa- 
rate categories and the discussion will be centered around this break- 
down 

[a] Studies of the intelligence of members of a given family provide 
obvious proof that “like begets like ” An early study by Woods [425] 
pointed to the fact that intelligence tended to run in certain lines of the 
royal families of Europe and be relatively lacking m others, and also 
that the heir to the throne did not appear superior in intelligence to his 
siblings despite the special training he had received In this country, the 
study of the Jukes [100, 111] revealed a heavy concen^^ration of petty 
thieves, prostitutes, and feebleminded or insane individuals among some 
3500 descendants of an early New England settler Better studies from 
the standpoint of scientific control, were the study of the Kalhkaks [139] 
and of the Edwards family [422] In the former, for example, only 46 
out of the 480 descendants of the son Kalhkak fathered through a feeble- 
minded girl were judged to be normal, wheicas the descendants of his 
regular family were all essentially normal In the lattei ease, Edwards 
through his first wife sired a line of eminent men and women (out of 
1394 descendants traced, there Were 13 college presidents, 295 college 
graduates, 65 college professors, 100 clergymen, 30 judges, 3 congressmen, 
2 senators, and one vice-president ot the United States) whereas his 
second marriage produced ijo one of any note 
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Similar evidence of family resemblance in intelligence is to be found 
among any noted group Thus, Calton [125], found that, for every 100 
Fellows of the Royal Society, there were 28 notable fathers, 36 notable 
brothers, 20 notable grandfathers, and 40 notable uncles In the same 
way, for eveiy fifteen of Terman’s gifted children, there was at least 
one relative in the Hall of Fame Included among the relatives of these 
gifted children were six signers of the Declaration of Independence, two 
presidents and two vice-presidents of the United States, four generals, six 
writers, two inventors, four statesmen, three artists, as well as a number 
who weie listed in W/ios Who and various other national biographical 
indexes On the other liaiid, these childien, as a group, had certain 
ad\antages from the standpoint of enviionment one-quarter of them, 
for example, had at least one parent with a college degree, and the homes 
from which they came were rated especially high on the item of parental 
supervision 

[b] Foster children tend to gam in IQ when adopted into good 
homes The Chicago sliidy by Fn^eman et al [123] revealed that children 
with low JQs when tested before adoption had made an average gam 
of some 7 5 IQ points when tested some yeais later and that the children 
adopted at an caily age had made twice the gains of the gioiip that was 
adopted later Ikiiks [50], on the basis of a similar study in California, 
concluded that some 75 percent of the IQ diff(‘iences among individuals 
was accounted for by heuxlity and eslimatt'd that the maximum con- 
tribution of the best (or the worst) environment to the IQ was some 20 
IQ points 

In direct contradiction to this viewpoint were the Iowa studies [346, 
414] which pointed to great impiovemcnt in IQ as a result of environ- 
mental changes In one study [348], childien (mostly of unmarried 
mothcis) placed at the avciage age of three months were tested at ages 
two, four, and seven, and thiiteen and found to avciage in the II0*s in IQ 
despite the fact that the average IQ of the motheis tested was 88 and 
that of the fathers was estimated on the basis of their low occupational 
status to be below 100 In olhei Iowa studies, childien placed from the 
orphanage m a home for feebleminded women or in a nursery school 
made very substantial gams in IQ while those ohildien who remained in 
the orphanage siiffeied sizable losses In Schmidts study, for example, 
gains of 30 or more IQ points weie registcied in a period of six years hy 
over half of the 195 subnormal chijdren involved Along the same lines are 
Cordon’s well-known studies [I5I] in which he found the I2-year-old 
children in gypsy and canal-boat communities to score some 20 points 
less 111 IQ than did their six-\ ear-old siblingp Ihcse findings have been 
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corroborated in a number of investigations of American mountain chil- 
dren fl4, 106] 

The inteipr(»tation of these studies is a matter of controversy Cer- 
tainly, flaws can be noted in the Iowa studies and many articles have 
been wiitten [215, 251, 311, 423] criticizing various aspects of their 
methodology and conclusions but, probably most damaging is the fact 
that careful studies earned out by other investigators have failed to 
duplicate their lesiilts For instance, questions can be laised about the 
validity of the tests upon which the gains or losses were computed In 
the study described above, the mothers averaged an IQ of 88 but it is 
doubtful if the emotional state of the unmarried mothers at the time of 
admission would be conducive to the obtaining of a true IQ and the fact 
that an undue share of the true fatheis were working at the unskilled and 
semi-skilled level may simply reflect the fact that they were young and 
as )cl vocationally unsettled rather than that they were dull In the 
nursery school study, it is quite possible that some of the activities co\cred 
in school wcie quite similar to those measured on the intelligence test 
Howevei, probably the most important single factor to consider in con- 
nection with these studies is that of coopeiation by the childien Young 
children get very negative, part cularly when treated in an impcisonal man- 
ner as might occur in an oiphanage, and vciy often refuse to do things or 
to answer questions e\cn when they can This would havi' a direct b aiing 
on thoir scores in an intelligence test in Mayci's study [255], for example, 
75 percent of the childien from ages Iwo-and-a-half to foui-and-a-half 
showed negativism on the Stanfoid-Binet, and whereas only 25 pciccnt 
of the negativism could be handled by a competent psychomeliist at age 
two, 90 percent was overcome at age five-and-a-half Bust [317] 
found that lessened lesistance enabled ccitain children to pass on later 
presentation 58 percent of the items they had lefused (even though no 
help had been given in the inteiim) with a resulting gam of as much 
as 35 IQ points McHugh [248] found essentially similar results It is 
also pertinent to point out that oiphanage children have been found by 
Moore [270] to be markedly retarded in language development, even 
after adjustment for chronological and mental age, (perhaps due to lack 
of association with adults) and tliat Dawe [88] was able to raise by 
some 15 points the IQ of orphanage childien by giving them some fifty 
houis of training in the use of language Still another point to be raised 
in connection with the gains reported in the Iowa studies is the question 
of the standaidization of the tests used on young children it is quite 
possible that, since parents, of high socioeconomic status are more likely 
to cooperate in projects of diis kind, tests of veiy young children have 
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been standardized on an above-average gioup with the result that a 
given child’s score on a test by comparison with tins superior group 
would be lelativcly less impressive than his scoic on a later test when 
he IS compaied with a moie noimal group Likewise, the Goidon studies 
are open to the cuticism that the tests used weie not valid for these 
childien who had leached school age but did not attend school icgiilarly 
As previously discussed, current tests of intelligence are loaded with 
academic skills, a fact which is not necessarily objectionable when deal- 
ing with the average child In the case of childicn whose attendance 
at school has been regular, for one to know that 9 from 25 leaves 16 
while another docs not may be assumed to imply that the foimer is 
brighter than the latter But this assumption does not hold when children 
differ m school attendance Thus, the si\-yeai-olds of the gvpsy or 
canil-boit communities would not be too highly penalized bec*ius(' the 
childien with whom they would be compari'd had not attended school 
Cither so that the matenal would b(‘ lelativc'ly fan for all six-ycar-olcls 
But, at age twelve, the children who had bc'cn in regular attendance at 
school would have an obvious advantage over the canal-boat or the 
gypsy childien who weie rc'latively lacking in opportunity — perhaps 
rathei th*in ability — to leain the material of the test 

Anothci aspect concerning intelligence tests which is oF interest here 
although it does not have a direct beat mg on the pioblem of IQ me leases 
IS their almost complete undependabihty when aclministeied to veiy 
young childien As pointed out b\ Coodenoiigh [148], no study has shown 
more than a modciale lelationslnp between the tests gwem before 
age si\ and those administered in latei childhood or at mituiitv This is 
evident m the coiiclation between the IQ obhiined at vaiioiis ages and 
those obtained at age six as lepoited by Bayley [26] (sec Table 7 6) 

TABLU: 7 6 

Si ABILITY OF Till IQ AT V \IUOUS A( I S * 


Age in vwnths 

r tut/i IQ al age 6 

2 months 

- n . 

5 months 

-07 

8 months 

• 02 

11 months 

20 

14 months 

30 

21 months 

50 

30 months 

70 

48 months 

82 


from Bayley [26] 
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A number of similar correlations were obtained and noted hy Honzig [182] . 

From test at age 2 to retest at age 5, r == 32 

From test at age 5 to retest at age 8, r = 70 

From test at age 9 to retest at age 12-13, r = 85 

It IS interesting to note that the fact that negative correlations are 

found between the IQ of an infant and his IQ a few years later has 

been corroborated by a number of investigators As pointed out by 
Jones [196] it is not till twelve months of age that this correlation reaches 
zero and then begins to become positive In fact, perusal of the correla- 
tions just cited suggests that it is not till the fourth year that any degree 
of stability in the IQ is attained, for the first year, at least, it seems logical 
to suspect that a better indication of the infant’s subsequent IQ can be 
obtained by testing his parents than by testing him It should be repeated, 
however, that the low correlations discussed here reflect random errors 
(which tend to cancel out and not to lead to over-all gam or loss in IQ) 
and that they do not bear directly upon any studies in which gains m IQ 
have been reported 

[c] Probably the most conclusive evidence of the relative role of 
heredity and environment in the area of intelligence comes from studying 
the IQ of twins Early investigators, notably Galton [125] and Thorndike 
[385], were led by the slight difference m IQ which they iound between 
identical twins by comparison with those between fraternal twins to take 
a> rather strong hereditarian position Thorndike, for example, concluded 
that heredity was by far the more potent of the two sets of factors, 
when — and this is important — the environmental differences involved are 
no greater than would be found in the same community and the same 
cultural group This is a fundamental distinction it is no longer a matter 
of what differences in environment could do in producing changes in a 
person s IQ, but rather what it can be expected to do under the usual 
conditions of people living in the same community, attending the same 
school, and generally being influenced by tlie same set of factors, although 
not necessarily to the same degiee 

All studies comparing the IQ differences among twins and siblings 
are agreed that the closer the blood relation between two persons the 
smaller the difference between their IQ tends to be Thus, Mcrriman 
[262] found the correlation between the IQ’s of unlike sex twins (which 
would have to be fraternal) to average^somewhat below 70 whereas the 
correlation of the IQ of like sex pairs ( which would include all identicals 
and like sex fraternals) waj 90 Similarly, Wingfield [420] found corre- 
lations in 102 sets of twins, and a number of other children who had 
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spent a good part of their lives in the same orphanage to decrease with 
decreasing degrees of blood relationship The data are shown here En- 

TABLE 77 

COBRELATION OF IQ’s WITH VARIOUS DeGREFS OF 

Blood Relationship * 


Family Relationship 

r 

identical twins 

90 

hke-sex twins 

82 

fratcnal twins 

70 

unlike sex twins 

59 

siblings 

50 

cousins 

27 


from Wingfield [420] 

vironment, of course, also plays a part as can be seen from the fact that 
unhke-sex fraternals differ to a greater extent than do afl fraternals put 
together 

The classic study in this area, which was conducted by Newman, 
Freeman, and Holzinger [280] in the early 1930’s, is that of nineteen pairs 
of identical twins separated shortly after birth The correlations between 
the IQ’s and othei traits of the identical twins are shown in the following 
table along with the corresponding coi relations foi identicals and fraternals 
living together hcting as controls The data in Table 7 8 show gr(jat 

TABLF 7 8 

CORRELA'IION AAIONC VARIOUS TrAITS Or IDENTICAL TwiNS 
SrPARAThD AT AN EaRLY AgE * 



Identicals 

Fiaternals 

Identicals 

Trait 

together 

together 

separated 

Standing height 

981 

934 

969 

Weight 

973 

900 

886 

Binct IQ 

910 

640 

670 

Otis IQ 

922 

921 , 

727 

Academic achievement 

955 

883 

507 

Personality 

from Newman et al [280] 

. 562 

371 

583 


similarities among the various traits of the identical twins separated at an 
early age, particulaily m the area of physical charaeteiistics The correla- 
tion m IQ IS also rather high considering tlic academic slant of the m- 
telhgence tests and the wide differences in ^zihoohng of some of the twins 
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Thus, whereas the average difference for the nineteen pairs was about 
8 IQ points, one pair, Gladys and Helen, had a difference of 24 IQ points, 
but they also had a difference of thirteen years in formal schooling Simi- 
larly, the othei laige differences in the IQ’s of any twin pair tended to be 
associated with sizable diffcienccs in formal education The authors 
concluded that when diffeiences in enviiomnent aic small, heredity seems 
to be the determining factoi in influencing the individiiars IQ, when, 
on the oth(T hand, wide environmental diffeiences are involved, en- 
vironmental influences become piogressivcly moie important in producing 
IQ differences 

Conclusions recardinc tiif constancy of the iq 

A relatively large number of studies have been considered in the 
preceding pages (and a niimbei of othei s could have been cited) ® but 
the problem is still the subject of contioveisy Many of the studies cited 
in the hteratuic have basic flaws in design which complicate their inter- 
pietation some, for e\<imple, revolve around what might be considered 
a plain violation of the basic principles of good testing All of them run 
into difficulty in connection with the fact so <iptly stated by Cattell [59] 
that experimenters on this topic aiguc in a circle, fiist including envii on- 
mental skills into their tests and then proMng that environment affects 
test perfoimtincc and obtaining resuhs in diiect piopoition to the con- 
tamination of Iheir instruments Even in the lesiills of the Newman, 
Ficeman, and Ifol/inger study, which is probably the most conclusive, 
one could argue that the 24 point diffei cTitial in the IQ’s of Gladys and 
Hcden is completely meaningless in view of the fact lh.it one was a 
teacher with a college degree while the othei had had t\\ o years of formal 
education — or at least, that this was a difference in IQ lalhei than in 
intelligence The gcncial consensus is that in the usual situ.ition where 
childien live in the same community, attend the same schools, and gen- 
erally have the same social and cultural backgioiind, heredity is likely 
to be more impoitant than environment in determining their intellectual 
level Thus, most psychologists who have made a study of the evidence 
[241, 336, 337] estimate that, under normal conditions, heredity accounts 
for up to three-quarters of* the individual differences in intelligence while 
environment accounts for up to one-fifth with the remainder being at- 

“We may, for example, reason from .malogy that, jiisi- as musical iptiliule i-. pos- 
sibly an inherited trnt so intelligence which is csscntiallv a combinilioii ol verbal 
and numerical aptitude may be Of course, musical performance depends on cn- 
Mronmcntal opportunity and, liad Mozart been born in the wilderness of Africa, he 
might have beat the best set of tom-toms but probibly would not have attained the 
fame he did On the otlier hand, many people with unlimited opportunities and, 
apparently, no lack of desire novel become adequate musicians 
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tnbuted to chance or accidental conditions The gencial consensus of 
modern psychologists on the problem is vciy well stated by Boynton [38], 
who points out that allliougli reseaich evidence does not justify un- 
equivocal individual predictions, it does “indicate a veiy significant 
tendency for pei sons to maintain the same relative IQ ranks over a long 
peiiods of yeais’* He further points out that “ ordinary changes in 
enviionmcnt aie not likely to pioduce much variation in the IQ and it 
IS not easy to plan a piogiarn which will result in a mateiial and pcima- 
nent change in the IQ of a child’ A similar opinion is expiessed by 
Goodenough [148] “ the weight of the evidence when all of the 
large number of investigations reported is taken into account cer- 
tainly docs not suppoit the view that the intellectual development of 
childien is as icadily modified by experience as many wishful thinkers 
would like to believe ” 

The enviiomncntalist position is perhaps more glamoious and moic 
in line with some of our cherished demociatic value's while by conti.ist 
th(‘ heieditarian position appears snobbish and siigg('sti\c of an intel- 
lectual caste sysl(‘m Actually, ngid suppoit of either of these extreme 
positums does not appear waiianU'd in view of the mconclusixeness of 
the data Furtheimoie, it can be haimhil for a teacher to neglect a child 
on the aigument that theie is no point in giving liim anv help, since — 
consuk'iing who his paicnts aie — he could not piofit fiom it anyway, 
is a violation of tuist On the otlui hand, an exLic'inc cnnironmental posi- 
tion can also be haimful m that it can create false hopes on tlu' part»of 
the p Hints who an' only too eagei to be consinced that their youngster 
will do bcttci next yc«u It can also lead to teriifa piessiires being ap- 
plied on the child on the assumption that he can do it “if he only wants 
to 

Caution vniist be exeicised in interpreting mlelhgcncc test scoics 
A child’s IQ IS supposed to leflect his intellectual level and it does this 
rathei well in the c ise of the majority of childicn but it must be remcm- 
bcied th,it an IQ is valid to the extent — and only to the extent — to which 
the backgioimd ol the testee is compaiable to the background of the 
gioup upon which the test was slandaiclized Thus,* any change m IQ 
does not necessaiily lepicsent a coiicsponchng change in intelligence and 
gieat caic must be taken in mtcipietiiig the IQ of childiin whose back- 
ground IS difleic'iit fiom the aveiago 

Neveitheless, all studies point to the fact that enviionment is going 

P istnro (f)l) found i definite rcl Uionsliip Jutwein support of tlic tiiMroninc util 
or htrcditariaii position and the libi i lllslll-eollscrv^lIsln continiiuin in socio-polilital 
outlook • 
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to help at least a little, if not a great deal, and we, as teachers, should 
make a point of providing the child with as stimulating an environment 
as possible in order to help him accomplish the most with what he has 
It is obvious that gieat improvement in effective behavior can be brought 
about by education even though these improvements may not be accom- 
ptinu'd by an increase in mtelligenee The greatest service the teacher can 
do the child in connection with intelligence is to work in the areas of 
motivation, removal of emotional blocks and remediable academic de- 
ficiencies, so that the child can use effectively whatever intelligence he 
jiossesses, and to help him accept himself at his own level Parents and 
teacher need to be cautioned against applying pressures on the child to 
make him perform like a genius, which he was never intended to be 
This is an area m which parents and teachers ean easily get emotional to 
the detriment of the child whereas parents are willing to accept the 
fact that musical aptitude is largely inherited and not to be overly con- 
cerned if their child is dropped or failed in orchestra, they immediately 
feel it a leflection on them if then child is lacking m scholastic aptitude 
In the same way, many teachers who are willing to accept the fact that 
Joliii cannot run as fast as Tom appear unwilling to concede that Dick 
could not do as well academically as Harry even ‘‘if he tried ” The work 
of the teacher might be facilitated, at least in some respects, if every 
student weie above av('iagc but, since this is never going to be the case, 
the sooner he accepts the fact that theie aie limitations in intelligence as 
iiv every other field, the belter he will be in helping children attain their 
maximum growth 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

The emphasis on the learning of academic material in the classroom 
makes the subject of the intellectual growth of the child of piimary con- 
cern to the teacher This chapter considered some of the major aspects of 
intellectual growth as it relates to the work of the classroom 

[a] There is considerable disagreement among psychologists as to 
a definition of intidligence as well as to its nature and its constituents 
Tins lack of agreement poses a problem in connection with establishment 
of the validity of such tests 

[b] Mental development is characterized by such aspects of in- 
tellectual growth as an increase in the use of language and other symbols 
and in the ability to remember, to concentrate, and to reason 

[c] Concepts basic to understanding of intelligence include that of 
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mental age which refers to the level and the IQ which refers to the rate 
of ones mental development 

[d] Mental growth tends to be relatively constant for the first thir- 
teen years of life, then tapers off, eventually reaching a peak in the middle 
twenties, and finally, undergoes a gradual decline The age at which 
mental growth reaches its peak is a matter incapable of solution because 
of the inseparability of experience from intelligence, which results fiom 
the fact that intelligence can be measured only indirectly through per- 
formance on tasks requiring intelligent behavior 

[e] The IQ follows a normal distribution with 100 accepted as the 
average and some two-thirds of Amcncan-bom whites with IQ’s falling 
into the range from 84 to 116 

[f] Intelligence tests are particularly useful in connection with the 
work of the school — and especially in setting classroom cxpeiicnces at 
the level of the child’s insight, in dcteiminmg what can be expected of him, 
and in predicting his likely future academic success 

[g] The IQ IS relatively constant under the usual environmental 
conditions confronting the average child as he lives in the same com- 
munity, attends the same school, and generally undergoes the same type 
of experiences When great changes in envuonmental conditions are 
responsible for correspondingly gieat changes in IQ, one can generally 
cjuestion whethci one or the other of the obtained IQ’s is a valid 
ineasuie of the pprson’s tiue intelligence 

[h] The constancy of the IQ is generally discussed as pait of the 
pioblem on the relative role of heredity and environment upon intelli- 
gence In view of the controversial nature of the evidence, neithti a strong 
hcrcditaiian nor a strong environmentalist position is warranted fiom a 
scientific, nor a psychological or educational point of view 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Insofar as it is known, what is the physioneuiological basis of intel- 
ligence^ What rescuch has been done in this area^ 

2 Evaluate (a) The evidence on the constancy of the IQ beais a diicct 
relationship to the constancy of the enviionment and to the susceptibility of 
the test items to environmental influences and only an indirect lelationship to 
the constancy of the individu il’s intelligence (b) The level of inUdligence 
bears a definite relationship to racial, national, and geogiaphic variibles 

3 What arc the sociological implications of the fact that people fiom the 
lower socioeconomic classes lepioduce at a highci rate than jicoplc fioni 
the middle and upper classes^ Is this objectionable and, if so, what steps within 
the framewoik of dcmocnitic society might be taken to balance the situation^ 
Is there any real evidence of the national IQ declining^ 

4 Make a list of some of the better known tests of intelligence Check 
in the Mental Measurement Yearbooks and m the pciiodical liteiatuie foi an 
esaluation of these instiiimcmts 

5 How specific should a teacher or connseloi be in telling the child (oi 
his paients) his IQ^ What aic the clangeis involved'^ 
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L( (lining n a nalwal oulcom( of the tndividuars allenipt to tncet 
his basic needs and to ward off anxiety 

LINDGREN [ 239 ] 


Tnr lOPTC or i * armnc has always been of immodiale intoiost to te\ach€cs 
conceinctl witli hadimg tlie child the facts and skills incoiporated into 
the cuiiiculrni ll becomes of even gieatei inteu'st lo the modem teacher 
concerned with the all-ioiind giowth oi the' clnlel fen leMimng applies 
just as smely to e meitions, peiseinal and se:)cial adjustment, and other as- 
pects of behavior as it does to the multiplication table The individual 
leacts as a unified and integi ite'cl whole and the oi le'utation of the present 
chaptei tow aid the le.iining of academic inateiial piincipallv in the 
classroom constitutes, therefore', an artificial se gnientation of behavior 
justifiable only fen the purpeisc of disciissiem It must also be nested that 
learning is affected by the vaiious aspects of the total peisonahty m the 
total enviionmc'iit and that whatever genenah/.ations are reached on the 
subject must be conside'rexl m the light of the usual ‘other things being 
equal Teachens, if they aie to fulfill their obligations of guiding the 
giowth of then pupils towaid dc'siiable goals, must be familiar with the 
piinciples em the basis of which desirable changes in behavior can be 
biOLight about 
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Nature of Learning 

To the layman, the nature of learning is ck\ir learning simply refers 
to the acquisition of knowledge and skills The psychologist, on the other 
hand, is far less sure He can immediately reject the layman’s definition 
given above as naive and as generally reflecting the viewpoint of philoso- 
phers at the turn of the centuiy that the mind is a blank and that it is, 
therefoie, the educator’s task to fill this empty container with useful 
mateiial Learning involves much more than that, even though, judging 
from their emphasis on drill and parrot-like reproduction of information 
on examinations, one might suspect that some teachers still view learn- 
ing as the acquisition of facts and skills The modern psychologist, whose 
concern is with behavior and not with useless information, can find no 
value in “filling the bowl with learnings” unless those learnings arc trans- 
lated into action 

One of the earlier attempts to explain learning from a psychological 
point of view was in terms of the lowering with exercise of resistance to 
the passage of a neural impulse from receptor to effector This view had 
to be abandoned when research [121] showed that there is more to 
Icvirning than simply a telephonic-type connection between a given re- 
ceiptor and a given effector Actually, there seems to be no question but 
that there must be some neural basis for learning but, to date, psycholo- 
gists have not been able to discoyer what neurophysiological changes arc 
involved when a peison learns Research has suggested, although the 
evidence is not conclusive, that learning capacity is related to the mass 
of the biain, since destioying part of the brain of a rat tends to destroy 
his ability to learn in proportion 'to the amount of brain destroyed It 
also appears that the idiot has a smaller number of developed neurones 
than does a normal person To the psychologist, however, whose interest 
in physiology or neurology is only secondary, a behavioral definition is 
more profitable from a functional point of view Thus modern definitions 
of learning are invariably in terms of behavior changes resulting from 
experience McConnell [130], for mstance, defines learning as the 

. progressive change in behavior which is associated, on the 
one hand, with successive presentation of a situation and, on 
the other, with repeated efforts of the individual to react to it ef- 
fectively 
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The word change in the above definition wairants elaboration 
Tliroughout life, one thing is inevitable — change Changes, as we have 
seen, result from both maturation and learning, with the two so closely 
interrelated that their influcncie cannot be separated Learning refers to 
those changes which take place as a result of special stimulation and does 
not take u to consideration the changes' associated with the maturation 
of inheritv,J structure and predispositions, noi docs it apply to such 
changes in the efiFectiveness of the individuals reactions to stimulation 
as might be associated with fatigue or drugs 

Learning is sometimes defined in teims of an improvement in be- 
havior, rather than just a change Technically, this is correct but care must 
be taken not to inteipret the word improvement m the moralistic sense or 
in the sense of this change being in the individuars best interest All that 
is implied in the word improvement is that the person gets better at what- 
ever he is learning to do Thus, one can learn to become a pickpocket or 
learn a bad habit in the sense that, as he learns, his behavior becomes 
more effieient, moie smooth, more preeise, more probable, and more 
direct with respect to the goal — but it may not be better from an objec- 
tive point of saew 

The simplest case of learning is that of the conditioned response, as 
v/as discussed m connection with the condilionmg of tear in Chapter 5 
As two independent S-R bonds are presented simiillaneously, the stimulus 
of the weaker of the two bonds becomes associate d with tin response of 
the stionger bond so that it alone becomes sufficient to elicit the ne- 
sponse Thus, in Watson's study, as a result of the introdiu tion of a loud 
noise just as the child was about to touch the rabbit, the response of feai 
became “conditioned” to the rabbit 

Conditioning is of special importance in the development of attitudes 
and the teacher needs to be particulaily alert to the attitudes which 
develop as by-products of the vaiioiis experiences which the child undc'i- 
gocs in the classroom, for no phase of education is of greater significance 
from the standpoint of the welfare of society and of the individual But 
conditioning is not adequate to explain the process involving utih/ation 
of past experience in acquisition of the more coinphctUed forms of learn- 
ing In everyday situations, for instance, the leamcT doc's not react to a 
single stimulus but rather to a complex situation involving the interaction 
of a multitude of factors from which he must first disentangle the rclevartt 
aspects and then oiganizc these various components into a new meaning- 
ful whole Thus, involved in sucli learnings as the grasping of the mean- 
ing of democracy or the playing of baseball are two complementary 
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processes, namely, diftereiltiation and intcgrabon, i e , a bieakdown of 
the total performance intS its components and a reorganization of the 
parts into a new pattern ^ This is parliculaily evident in the acquisition of 
a skill — the young child leaining to wiitc oi the adult learning to play 
golf must fiist master the individual movements and then put them back 
togethci into an integiated performance — but the same processes are 
involved in the case of ideational learnings, e g , the history of the second 
world w»ir, where a complete understanding would call for a back-and- 
forth movement between differentiation and iiitc‘G;iation Hence, the 
changes t iking place during the learning are raicly sudden, immediate, 
and complete, but are rather developmental pioeesses winch might 
extend over a consideiable peiiod of time It should also be noted that 
it is the leainer who must do his own diffi'ientiating and integrating 
Wheieas the tcachci might point out various components and their rela- 
tionship to each othei and to the learners previous I'xpeiiences, it is the 
learner who, m the final analysis, must (bscovci the paits and the relation- 
ships and fit the individual responses of a complex pattern of response 
into the system to which they belong 


Steps in the Leaining Proccs<i 

Learning has always beim of pnmarv cona'in to [ s\ chologjsts Yet 
despite the large amount of thc»oietical and einpniCtil d iLi avail ibk' on 
the subject, tlieic is still considerable disagiei'inent as to the vaiious 
aspects of the learning piocess and considciablc variation in the tc'ch- 
nical terms used by different psychologists to labt*1 and desdibc them 
These differences may be rather frustiating to the beginning student in- 
terested in the finer points of the tbeoiy of learning, but foitunately there 
IS almost univc'rsal agiecment on the concepts with which an introduc- 
tory course m educational psychology needs to be conceined Thus, 
most psychologists subscribe to the view that liMriimg lakes place as a 
result of the total mdividiiars atti'inpt to satisfy the multiph' motives and 
purposes which affect him Likewise, although there is some variation in 
the fineness of the breakdown, there js almost complete agieement on 
the essential elements and the steps of the leiinmg piocess 

Probably the simplest statement of the essential aspects of learning 
IS that of Miller and Dollard [2681 “ThrS may be expiessed in a homely 
way by saying that, in order to learn, Qne must want something, notice 

' Generalization, i e , the fitting in of individual responses into the complex system 
to which they belong, is an aspect of integration 
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X 

something, do something, and get something ^ A somewhat more detailed 
representation is tliat of DasliK'll [83], shown diagrammatically in Figure 
81 The motivated individual [1] eiicountcis an obstacle [2] that pre- 
vents the attainment of his goal and the satisfaction of his motives He 



Fig 8 1 Diagram of cardinal features in readjmtmrnt behavior After 

Dashicll [83] 

makes exploratory lesporiscs [3] until some lesponse [4] gets aioiind the 
obstacle to the goal [5] The discussion ot the learning piocess in this 
text will be based on the lollowing steps 

Motnation Learning takes place as a result of response to stimula- 
tion Unless the individual has some uns ltl^^led need oi dii\e which 
makes Iimi leceplive to stimulation and cause's him to act m an attempt 
to leduce tlie tension associaU'd with th'> unsatisfied need, no leMinnng 
\m 11 lakt place Actuallv, the indi\ieluil has main nei ds and pin poses, 
onI\ ii fe*w of which he Ciin attend to and the diuction of the learning 
that will take place will depi'iid on the relativt* sticngth of the motives in 
relation to the natuic ol tlie sitinition in wdnch he finds hirnselt 

Goal The) inotivatc'd individual ouents hiinsclt lowaid a goal which 
his past experience leads him to believe — consciously oi unconsciously — 
will be cllcctive from the standpoint of his rnotnes Behavior does not 
just occur it IS caused by some need and is oriented tow'aicl a goal — oi, 
as psychologists say, it is puiposixe Even at an early age, the child in 
need of water directs his behavior toward those aspects of Ins cnviion- 
menl which wull satisfy his thirst A considerable amount of the teachei s 
time and eneigy is spc'iit in setting up goals, eg, lewMids of various 
kinds, towMid which the child is to strne, but those goals will be effc'd- 
tive only to ihe extent that tlu's become the child s gOiils, foi if thev don t, 
his behavior will be directed toward goals of his own and toward circum- 
\jiUing those of the teachci ^ 

Readiness We must assume that the individual is basically capiible 
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of satisfying his needs, thus, the premature infant whose physiological 
growth has not piogrcssed to the point of his being able to take in food 
cannot learn to do so In the case of most learnings, readiness implies a 
combination of maturation and learning, or, m other words, depends not 
only on inherited structure but also on training and experience Actually, 
leadmess in its broadest sense is a complex concept covering a wide 
variety of factors which, for the sake of discussion, may be classified as 
follows 

[1] Pliysiolof^tcal factors Learning cannot take place unless there 
is a sufficient degree of maturation of the sense organs, the central nerv- 
ous system, the muscles, the glands, and the other physiological equip- 
ment involved 

[2] Psychological factors The individual, to be efloctive in his 
learning, must have the proper motivation, a positive self-concept, and 
a relative freedom from devastating emotional conflicts and other psy- 
chological impediments that preclude learning 

[3] Experiential background With the exception of the learning 
which stems from inborn response tendencies, learning can take place 
only on the basis of previously learned skills, concepts, and information 

It must be pointed out that, since the individual rcMcts as a whole, 
strengths and limitations in any one of the three sets of factors listed 
above will affect the whole process of learning Thus, strong motivation 
will compensate to some extent for limited ability just as negative atti- 
tudes may prevent learning from taking place despite adequacy of the 
other factors 

This matter of readiness is, of couise, one of great concern to the 
curriculum makei Unless the cuinculuin is adjusted to the developmental 
level of the learner, the likelihood of his learning its contents is rela- 
tively small and that of his learning such negative attitudes as disinterest 
or defeatism correspondingly great It might be emphasized that readi- 
ness implies not only having the learner capable of absorbing the mate- 
rial but also the complementary and often overlooked aspect of having 
the material of sufficient difficulty by comparison with the readiness of 
the child as to challenge -him lienee^ the teacher needs to go to con- 
siderable effort to see that the demands of the curriculum are in line 
with the readiness of the child He can do this through (a) manipulating 
the curriculum, i e , moving the presentation of a given concept or skill 
from one grade level to another (b) adapting the method of presenta- 
tion to the readiness level of the child, and (c) increasing the readiness 
of the child through developnjental exercises 
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Training in advance of adequate maturation is relatively futile and 
can be harmful However, readiness implies more than maturation and 
it is important to realize that the nonmaturational aspects of readiness — 
expeiicncc, motivation, attitudes — are amenable to tiaining and that, 
therefoie, just as in the case of Jimmy and Johnny, it is possible to make 
the child ready for a givcm learning experience much eailier than he 
would be normally if left to his own devices He can also be made ready 
for a given learning experu^nce by adapting the method of presenting 
material to his level of readiness Thus, as we have seen in Cliaptcr 3, 
whcicas we generally feel that a mental age of b-6 is necessaiy for the 
child to learn to read according to present procedures, Gates [130] 
found that children with a mental age of five could be made to reach 
essentially the same standard of reading pioficiency as is noirnally found 
m the first grade in oui schools, and he concluck^d that, within limits, 
theie IS no mental age that can be set as a minimum or optimum for be- 
ginning reading 

Obstacle An obstacle arises between the motivated individual and 
his goal If no barrier existed, the goal would be reached according to 
some previously learned behavior pattern and the situation would involve 
no leaimng Thus most people motivated by thirst simply walk over to 
the tap, as they have always done, and satisfy then thiist If, howcvei, 
the tap should give no water, the situation would affoid the basis for 
learning The task of the teaeln'i is to put realistic obstacles in tlie path 
of the chikrs goals and encourage him, with guidance wlien necessaiy, 
to deal effectively with the situation Thus changing the requiiements 
of a geometry pioblem so that it can no longei be handk'd by the solu- 
tion used in the cx.iiiipic in the text will pnnide the child with the need 
to learn 

The obstcfcle can take on a number — oi even a combiiitition — of 
foims Piobably obstacles arc most frequentlv socnil oi societal in na- 
ture, as in the case wTierc MotheTs order not to touch the cookies frus- 
trates the ehild's need for food, or society s taboos in coniu'ction with sex 
lesult m frustration of the sex dnve Anothci impoitant foim of obstacle 
to the satisfaction of needs concerns the conlhct of motives within the 
learner, as in the case of the boy who has nc'od foi both play and good 
grades but who, because his needs are incompatible, must lesign himself 
to denying one oi the other Obstacles can also be physical, e g , the shei'f 
on which the cookies stand bcin^ too high to leach Finally, one may be 
prevented from attaining his goals by virtue of personal limitations such 
cts limited intelligence or unattractive physique 

Regardless of the nature of the obstacle, the individual's inability to 
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reach Ins goal will result in frustration and tension which will spur him 
all the more toward the attainment ol this goal and the s 'tistac turn of his 
needs Such tension is benc&cial to tlie individual in that it foiecs him 
to try to find the solution to his problems, i e , if forces him to learn 
However, as we have seen in Chapter 2, when the goal is of tremendous 
impoitancc to the leaiiicr and yet the obstacle is unyielding, tension may 
reach such propoitions as to cause a rigidity and even a disoiganization 
of behavioi which will impede rather than facilitate learning 

Respotm The individual is eventually led to action, the nature of 
which will depend on his interpretation of the situation he may feel 
that a direct attack will overcome the barrier and lead him on to his 
goal, or he may decide to go around the barrici or to seek a different goal 
Ills behavior, though varied, is, neveitheless, still governed by the need 
he IS trying to satisfy 

Reinfoi cement If Ins response is succt'ssfiil in satisfying his need, 
that response is reinforced and, on subsec|ucnt occasHins when faced with 
a similar situation, the individual will tend to rcpcMt it If, on the other 
hand, it is not successful in satisfymg the motive that led to the behavior, 
the tension accompanying his unsuccessful attempts will keep him trying 
till he finds a response that provides satisfaction and reduces tension 

Generalization The last, and certainly a most impoitant, step of the 
learning piocess consists in integrating the successful lesponsc with the 
individual s previous learnings so that it becomes part of a new func- 
tional whole 


Some Aspects of the Learning Process 

Laws of learning 

We have noted that the exact nature of the Icaining piocess is, to 
some extent, the subject of theoretical controversy ^ and that psychologists 
have neither been able to determine the neuiopliysiological basis of learn- 
ing noi to supply a scientific explanation of the process by which it occurs 
They have on the other hand, discovered a number of laws which ex- 
press empirical relationships existing between ceitam conditions and the 
eflFectiveness of the learning that does take place Thus, Thoindikc [3S4], 
as a result of his expeiiments with the learning of animals, postulated 

■McConnell (41st yrbk , N S S E ) points out that the disagrtements among the 
various schools have been greatly exaggerated and that the differences whi^h do exist 
bear on the relative emphasis on tlie different aspects of the process and the use of 
different terms rather than on outright differences in basic concepts 
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such laws as the law of* effect, of exercise, of primacy, or recency, of in- 
tensity, and otluTs Although most of these laws no longer carry the 
picstige they held eailici in the century, they still bear directly upon 
the work of the classroom, and we shall devote the next few pages to 
a brief consideration of then nature 

By eoiitia^l to othei laws of learning which are generally considered 
to be of doubtful validity, the law of effect, which in simple language 
states that, othei things being equal, those responses which are followed 
by satisKiiig afteielLcts tend to be learned, is not only the most impor- 
tant but also the most widely accepted In hict, as pointed out by Melton 
[258], whethci the idea is m teims of efiect, reinforcement, need lediie- 
tion, 01 purposive behavior, the concept of lelatmg the learning or non- 
learinng of a i espouse to the consequence of said response is .icceptcd 
almost universally 

In Older to appreciate the full significance of the law of effext, it is 
necessary to realize that saiisfi/ing m the statement of the law of effect 
IS to be mteipietcd fioin the standpoint of whether oi not it ('iiablcs the 
leainei to leach his goal and, thereby, cause a induction in the Ic'iision 
attendant upon the fiusliation of his needs If the learner sets as his goal 
the getting of a good guide in a course, for example, those lesponses that 
le<id to the attainiiK'nt of this guide will be satisfying even tliough they 
may involve houis of haid work Thus, the law of effect is closely con- 
nected with the concept of needs and of motivation, and is best under- 
stood when consideied m this light 

It follows logically from the previous discussion that, if effective 
learning is to take place, it is niccssaiy for the learner [a] to establish 
as cliMily and esplicitly as possible the goals that h( is to reach, and [b] 
to make a continuous evaluation of his pcifoirnance in teims of the attain- 
ment of these goals as a means of getting continuous lemfoiccmcnt 
through the law of effect It also follows that the goals which the child 
IS expected to seek must be real goals to him, teachers often assume that 
the child IS enthusiastic about ceitain goals lelated to seliooKvoik wdien, 
in reality, the goals are so unappealing to him that their attainment (oi 
unattainment) is to him of little moment Ih'iice, little, if an\, learning 
takes place This point is well bi ought out by Skiimci [347] in the fol- 
lowing quotation 

The child at his desk, filling m his woikbook, is behaving 
primal ily lo escape fiom the^thrc'at of a senes of minor avi'isivc 
events — the teachei s displeasure, Ukj ciiticisin or ridicule of his 
classmates, an ignominious showing m nompetition, low maiks 
In this welter of aversive consequences, getting the right answer 
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IS in Itself an insignificant event, any effect of which is lost amid 

the anxieties, the boredom, and the aggressives which are the m- 

evitable by-products of aversive control 

To make matters worse, the teacher s goals must alwav compete 
with the multitude of goals the child already has Of course, some of 
these are not in the best interest, but they offer satisfaction and tend to be 
retained until they are superseded by something more dynamic the 
teacher has to olfer 

As first formulated, the law of effect also emphasized that non- 
satjsfying aftereffects would tend to cause a response to be eliminated 
Later research led Thorndike to withdraw this negative phase of the law 
of (fleet Tt IS still gcneially agreed that, m practice, punishing a wrong 
response will tend to cause it to drop out, but this is probably best ex- 
plaiiK^d on the basis of the fact that wiong responses, not succeeding in 
satisfying the n(‘ed of the motivated organism, lead him to continue try- 
ing other appi caches until he makes the correct response and is rewarded 
Thus, it IS the lewarding of the coriect response to which the learner is 
eventually led r*ithei than the punishment of the wrong response that 
leads to learning Thoindikc’s later views were to the effect that, if the 
learner is prevented from making the right response and from having it 
reinforced, punishment of the wrong response will only serve to fixate 
it and increase the likelihood of its reoccurrence This is probably more* 
likely in the case of meaningless material where the child has absolutely 
n?) way of knowing the coircctncss of his answers 

"I hen* is considerable evidence to suppoit the view that, in ordei to 
be effective, reinforcement must fcillow immediately upon the response 
Giice [156], for example, found the effectiveness of rewaid on the learn- 
ing of lats to chop rapidly as it is delayed — even to the point of becoming 
completely useless Immc*diate leinfpi cement is, of course, the secict of 
success in tiaining rats, pigeons, and othei animals to do relatively com- 
plicated routines despite limited intelligence and, although it is dan- 
geious to relate the results of studies made on animals to the Icaining of 
humans with their greater powei of association, there aic good reasons 
to believe that the ineffectiveness of our schools is in no small way re- 
lated to the lack of provision for iminpdiate reward or punishment This 
view IS presented in a paiticularly foiceful manner by Skinner, who 
expresses surprise that any learning takes place in the classroom con- 
sidc'ring the fact that, in the typical classroom situation, reinforcement 
of the child’s responses is relatively in,frequent and often relatively re- 
mote from the occurrence of the response Thus, m an examination situa- 
tion or in the arithmetic period, the child lots down answers but he may 
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not know till tho next day or even the next week whether his answers 
are right or wrong By that time, the learning opportunity has passed and 
the ehild is concerned only with the score he made ^ The law of effect and 
its complementary aspect of motivation are among the most iinpoitant 
concepts of education as fai as the classroom teacher is concerned The 
effectiveness of Icu ning in and out of the classiooin is in propoition to 
the extent to which children have accepted as theirs woitliwhile goals, 
and the experience is rewaidcd through the attainment of these goals 

Thorndike s laws of exercise, which was used as justification for the 
drill used in classrooms years ago ^ and which stemmed directly fiom his 
views of learning in terms of the lowering of the resistance of a synapse 
to the passage of a neural impulse, has been more or less disci edited 
Dunlap [101], for instance, was able to oveicome a tendency to type hte 
for the word the by deliberately practicing the mcoriect response while 
emphasizing to himself that this was in ciror The present consensus 
seems to be that, while practice is a nccessaiy condition lor leaining, it 
is not a sufficient one and that the law of exeicisc operates only mduectly 
through the fact that practice permits the law of eflect to reinforce the 
correct responses A realization of this point has helped revolutionize 
school practice from emphasis on dull to emphasis on motivation and 
mcanmgfulness Thus, ‘practice makes perfect’ only to the extc'iit that it 
piovides the opportunity foi the law of eflect to opeiate Unless the child 
c«ircs about the outcome of his practice, praclicc till doomsday will not 
improve his skill any inoie than taking notes in evt'iy class iinpioves a 
students penmanship The futilit\ of unmotivated dull is well illustrated 
by the old story of the boy made to wiile one hunihed times “1 have 
gone” in ordei to break him of the h«ibit of saying I have went finding 
tli(' teachei out of the loom when he finished, he lelt a note, “You were 
out, so I have vvent home ” 

Thoindikes other laws have, likewise', been abandoiK'd His law 
of iccency, for instance, probably pertainecl to retention itithei than to 
kaining and his law of primacy is probablv iclated to the iiitc'usity of 
imprc'ssion On the other hand, otliei concc'pts, even though no longei 
considered as laws, have direct educational implications Ihus, leadmess 

® Skinner suggests a device that will indicate ri‘;h( and wroni^ answers automat- 
ically Snell a d(vice would not only provide irnnitdiaLc reinforcement of the child s 
responses and allow him to 'illocatt his turn and effort to those asputs of tin Iciinini; 
situation which are still mcompltlc hut it would also free the tciclui from miith 
of the routine work he is now expcctcc/ to do 

* Actually, drill was advocated by 41cibart‘yL us before Ihorndikc's law of <.\cr- 

Cl&C 

"Guthrie and Powers express the opinion that drill is often a form of squirrel- 
C5age activity,” all motion and no progress 
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stresses the need for adequate maturation and for preparing the child 
tliiough building up the pioper background and fostering the proper 
mind-set Likev\is(% the concept of belonging emphasizes the importance 
of nicaningl Illness relatedness, and integration of what is learned into a 
unified frame of ref(Tence 

Trial and lrror strsus insight 

When the situation in which the learner finds himself is such that 
his previous solutions art‘ not adequate, he has to devise some new means 
of dealing with it Whether the solution comes to him suddenly after 
the style of Aichimedes, who is said to have had the solution to a pioblem 
come to him so suddenly while taking a bath that he ran down the street 
completely naked shouting ‘Euieka, Euiekal’*, or whether it comes only 
after a gradual and laborious process of trying this idea and that until 
eventually the solution evolves has been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion in professional hteratuie, particulaily between followers of the 
connectionisL and the Gc'stalt schools of learning 

Thorndike’s experiments with the leainmg of animals led him to 
the conclusKm that learning is laigcly the result of trial-and-eiror be- 
havior lie, for example, placed a hungiy cat in a cage just outside of 
winch a bowl of fish was set The cat was, of course, motivated to reach the 
fish and tried clawing at the gate or slipping thiough tlu' bars, but the 
experiment was set up so that the key to his getting out lay in his push- 
ing against a post in the center of the cage which would tup the lever on 
the door Thoindike found that it was only after many random tiials that 
the cat w\is able to hit upon tlie’ solution and that, having hit upon it, 
he w^ould repeat the performance that led to his getting out even to the 
point of barking into the post, if that was the way it had happened to 
open the door the first time Thorndike concluded that learning was 
essentially a trial-and-erroi pioposition (or more coirectly, trial-and- 
success) with little understanding involved 

Moie recent emphasis upon insight has been largely due to the influ- 
ence' of supportcis of the Gestalt school of psychology In a study by 
Kohler [219], an ape, after having tried unsuccessfully to pull a banana, 
just beyond his reach outside the cage, saw a stick which the experimenter 
had placed m the cage so that it and the banana lay in his field of vision 
and pioceeded to use it to pull in the banana In another study, the ape 
was able' to fit two slicks together m order to make a longer pole with 
which to pull in the banana It jnust b^ noted here that, whereas insight 
came suddenly, it didn’t ('ome immediately upon presentation of the 
problem, but rather it involved considerable trial and error Nevcithe- 
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less, the ape was able to preceive the means-end relationships involved 
in the situation or, in Gestalt terminology, to stmcture the stick, the cage, 
and the banana into a field Insight imphes a sudden mental reorganiza- 
tion and integration of the various aspects of ones pievious e\pciicnces 
into a new pattern so that a new, but not altogether diffeicnt, situation is 
seen in all its relationships 

The woid sudden in the above statement is rather troublesome and 
some psychologists question the existence of insight on the basis that, 
unless the situation is identical with a previous situation in the learners 
experience (in which case thcie is no learning), thcie is bound to be some 
tiial and eiror, although this trial and error may be mental rather than 
oveit and physical They feel that insight is of the same natuie, except in 
degiee, as other phases of learning, and theiefore requires no special tieat- 
ment It must also be noted that trial and erroi is not simply blind, hap- 
hazaid, and purposeless, gi oping in all diiections until, quiti* by accident, 
one lesponse is rewarded and learned in aceoidanee with the law of 
eflFect On the contrary, unless the means-end relationships are coinjiletely 
obscure and illogical, the tiials aie very definitely oiiented towaul what 
the learner feels will lead him to his goal it is Owl and owt only as the 
means-end lelationships of the situation aie not clear to him 

Learning inyolyes vaiious dcgiees of both tiial and eiior — and in- 
sight Thus, as pointed out by Brownell [ 16] A giyen sitiuUion may (a) 
for one person bc^so familiar as to involye no learning, (b) for a second 
person constitute a problem that may call foi consuli'rable enlightened 
tiial and erroi before insight is achieved, while (c) for a tliiid person it 
may be nothing moie than a pure puzzle to which lie can bring only 
haphazard tiial-and-eiior behavior Piobably learning is on a continuum 
with legard to this question, with the extent of trial and erioi and of 
insight used in a given situation being detei mined by the difficulty of the 
task with respect to the capacity (intelligence, expeiiencc, motivation, 
mmd-set) of the learner and tlie extent to which the means-end rela- 
tionship involved is logical For example, pulhng in the banana by put- 
ting two sticks togethei might have been less involved for Kohler s apes 
than was the opening of the gate of the cage for lhorndikc''s cats fur- 
thermore, in Thoindikc’s expeiiment, the relationship of the center post, 
the loop of cord, or the lever by means of which the cat was to release 
himself to the opening of the cage wms not, to him, a logical relationship,* 
so that, having exhausted in vain^such “insiglitfur approaches as trying 
to push down the gate oi slipping |(;hiough the bars, he had no alternative 
but to resoil to tiial-and-erioi behavior ^ 

WhetlicT classioom activities involve tr^al and eiior or insight de- 
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pends to a considerable extent upon the way the teacher conduct: such 
activities \Mien the child is expected to cope with material whicl? he does 
not understand, he is forced to resoit to trial and error It is not an uncom- 
mon sight to see children doing arithmetic problems trying multiplica- 
tion or division almost at random and then looking up the answer in the 
back of the book to sec if they should have done something else, or to 
base their decision to multiply, divide, add, or subtract on such cue 
words as difference and product Thus, number combinations can be 
Icaieed by rote in which case there is little, if any, insight— or they can 
be picscnted in such a way as to involve considerable discovery on the 
pait of students 

Trial and eiior tend to be most inefRcient from the standpoint of 
acquisition — and, unless remtoiced by later understanding, also inefficient 
from the standpoint of retention and transferability Insightful learning, 
on the other hand, makes for progiessive giowth in understanding Con- 
sequently, the school needs to emphasize insight and encourage the child 
to discover relationships, to go beyond the memorization ol isolated facts, 
and to strive for generalizations This is not to say that theie is no room 
for trial and enor in the classroom On the contiary, since insight (in 
the sense of seeing means-end relationships, although not necessarily see- 
ing such relationships immediately upon presentation of the problem) 
geiicially comes only after considerable persistence with trial and enor, 
students might well be encouraged to stay with a task till the relationships 
become clear whether the insight mvolved is m the foim of foiesight or 
of hindsight 

Process versus product of learning 

A distinction should lie made between the prodiic ts of learning and 
the process through which these products arc attained To some extent, 
this distinction bears on the relative role of educational philosophy in set- 
ting the goals (the products) to be attained and that of educational psy- 
chology in pointing to the process through which these goals can be 
achieved most effectively Teachers should, of conrs(\ be more concerned 
with the process than with the product since they have moie control over 
the process, m fact, guiding the growth of the child implies manipulat- 
ing the process of learning so as to govern not only the specific products 
of learning but also the speed at which they arc to be attained It is also 
true that, if the process is right, the product tends to be right, whereas it 
does not follow that if the product is right the process must also have 
been right a person can type a perfect copy by the hunt-and-peck method 
or arrive at the correct answer in addition by counting — or copying^ Like- 
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wise, IS not a question of how much science a person learns but whether 
it leads to the development of a scientific attitude and an effective method 
of attacking problems Thus, teachers should be more concerned with 
helping the cliild develop skills by means of winch he can find his own 
answers than in giving him the answers to memoiize 

This not to imply that the school can ignore the products of learn- 
ing This IS particularly tiue of the products in the area of motives, atti- 
tudes, purposes, and interests, as well as those m the area of generaliza- 
tions, pioblem-solving, and pimciplcs — all of which are often neglected 
in oiii overemphasis on facts and skills Nor is it implied that process and 
pioduct aic separate and independent the school needs to be concerned 
with both, but its primary concern should be with the how rather than 
the what 

Formal vfrsus mciDENrAL lfarning 

A distinction is sometimes made among (a) formal learning in which 
the teacher delibeiatel) seeks to have the child achieve ccitain learnings 
thiougli the operation of a formal program of instruction, (b) inlormal 
leal ning in which the instruction is organized on an informal basis, and 
(c) incidental or instrumental learning in which the learning ol ccitaiii 
educational outcomes is incidental to the pursuing of some other IcMrn- 
ing or activity The latter, which might be lepiesented by the child learn- 
ing the Pythagorean theorem in oidei to lay out a ball diamond or learn- 
ing arithmetic in ordci to cany out a project, is often very efficient Lirgefy 
because it is meaningfully motivated by being related to the child s goals 
and purposes Its di aw back lies m the dangei of having gaps develop in 
areas which do not lend ihcmsclves to integration within piojects m 
which the child is paiticulailv inteiested 

The vast tfmouiit of matciial the preschool child learns without ap- 
paient effort and intent to learn is often given as evidence of the effective- 
ness of informal leaining In the same way, a gieat deal of kaimiig takes 
place through the informal expciicnecs of the kindergarten and the pn- 
maiy school Nevertheless, the very fact that schools exist is a monument 
to the ineffectiveness of learning on a catch-as-calch-caii basis If some- 
thing IS worth learning, its learning should bt planned for Thus, one 
cannot lely on the child’s knowing how to spell woids simply because 
he has come across these words in his reading This does not mean that 
there should be a formal period of instruction devoted to the learning of 
all the things the school considVrs impoitant but, at no time, should 
informal become synonymous with haphazard On the other hand, formal 
learning need not take tlie foim of drill wokk based on a compulsion by 
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the teacher to have the cBd learn— or else Learning can be formal and 
yet made meaningful aira interesting by being related to needs and 
purposes of the child 

Of even gi cater importance in the promotion of all-aiound growth 
are what Dewey tails the collateral learnings which invariably accom- 
pany — and often overshadow in importance — the piimary leaimngs the 
teaclui sets out deliberately to implant Thus, to (jiiote Dewey [94] 

Peiliaps the gieatcst of all pedagogical fallacies is the no- 
tion lliat a person learns only the pai titular things he is study- 
ing at the time Collateral learning m the way of mfoimation of 
endiiiiiig attitudes, or likes and dislikes, may be and often is 
inuth moie imjjortant than the spelling lesson or lesson in geog- 
raphy oi history that is learned For these attitudes are funda- 
mentally what toimts in the future 

Will rcas the purpose of learning is to make a person more capable of 
dealing with related situations in his environment, this would not be true 
if, while he is learning mathematics, he learns to dislike the subject, to 
doubt his abilities m this and other areas, or generally, to become less 
rather than more capable of furthei growth as a result of his having been 
subjected to this expcncnce Thus, the teacher's methods as well as his 
peisonalily and the classroom atmosphere, affect not only the effective- 
ness with which academic learnings take place but also deteimine 
whether the expeiience will have been helpful or harmful fioni the stand- 
point of continued growth He must, therefore, take caie that m his en- 
grossiiicnt over primary leaimrigs he does not losi' sight of the by- 
pioducts Indi'cd, m view of the impoi lance of the lattei and the fact that 
they are bound to occur, the tcachci must plan for the occurrence of posi- 
tive leaimngs in these areas just as deliberately as he does in the area 
of pi unary learnings. 


HICIIIJGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

The school exists foi the purpose of promoting the child’s maximum 
growth in desirable directions Growth embiaces both learning and the 
maturation of inherited potentialities There is little the teacher can do 
about promoting the Litter but he needs to be familiar with the natural 
growth of the child m oidcr to coord ^ate his efforts with the various 
aspects of maturation as th'^y occur The following are among the major 
concepts m this area with which he needs to be acquainted. 
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[a] Learning refers to the changes in ^havior resulting from ex- 
perience The exact nature of the process and its neurophysiological basis 
are as yet unknown 

[b] Conditioning represents the simplest kind of learning The learn- 
ing of more complicated material, by contiast, involves difleicntialion and 
integration and proceeds thioiigh the following sequence of steps [1] 
motivation, [2] goal, [3] readiness, [4] obstacle, [5] response, [6] rein- 
forcement, and [7] generalization 

[c] A number of laws have been formulated relating ceitain condi- 
tions with the effectiveness with which learning takes pi ice The most 
important of these is the law of effect which states that, otlu i things being 
equal, those lesponses which wc followed by satisfying aftei effects aie 
learned This law relates directly to the concepts of needs and motivation 

fd] Learning involves vaiious dcgiees of trial and error and of in- 
sight depending on such factois as the difficulty of the miteiial relative 
to what the learner bungs to the situation and the extciff to which the 
problem involves a logic «il means-end relation 

[e] Teacheis should be moic concerned with the process wh(»i(b\ 
learning takes place than in the products of learning This is not to mini- 
mize the impoitance of the lattc'r 

ff] Incidental leaiiniig is often (efficient but vvhalevcr is woith idl- 
ing should be deliberately planned foi rathei than kit to chance this is 
paiticulaily tiiic /)t collateial learning such as attitudes which aiise as 
by-pioclucts of what llu Icachcn sets out to have the child kam and w'hic5h 
tire olten of vastly giealcM iinjDoitancc 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Make a clc.ir-cut distinction between maturation and readiness as they 
apply to a specific ic^adcmic task How would you promote readiness on the 
pait ol, say, giils fulfilling the iccpincmcnts of high school science^ 

2 Why must c^ach law of learning be predicated by the phrase “other 
things being equaP’ Are the laws of science ever universal in application^ 

i Single out what you consider the thiee most desiiable features of 
the teaching found in your college courses and the three most frustiating 
Whit might account for the differences noted 

4 How might teaching based on the theory of learning as an active 
process of rcconstinction differ fiom teaching based on the theory of learning 
as a passive process of absorption? 
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Guiding the Learning Process 




Effective study techniques^ then, arc teachable, and they are an 
impoitant pait of the equipment of the efficient learner 

SMITH [ 351 ] 


Thai citttdrln aiu born with the potentiality and the need to grow does 
not imply that they will, on their own, make the most of their potentiali- 
ties That schools (wist at all is a testimony to then inability to assume 
responsibility for their giowth Giowth results fiom the responses of the 
individual to the demands of envii oninent and, although the learner must 
learn for himsolf, it remains a fact th.it the piocess can be made more 
sure and more efteclive by means of compiUiit guidance Teaching has 
been defined in Cliaptei 1 in tcims of the facilitation of learning it will be 
the puipose of this chapter to consider some of the aspects of the process 
by means of which this can be done 


Role of hisiiuction in Learning 

Need for guidance 

Providing children with a carefully selected sequence of experiences 
constitutes but pait of the task of the schoqj it must further provide the 

243 
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guidance necessary to make these e\pcriences effective m promoting 
giowth Evciyday experience is evidence enough that, without guidance, 
th(' Icainer will usually stumble upon a method which is somewhat short 
of the best pcrliaps because it produces greater immediate results or sim- 
ply because it happens to be moic comfortable at first In fact, out of all 
the possible methods of doing any given thing, it is illogical to expect 
the l(\irner to strike upon the best method possible since he is lacking 
in background, he would hardly be able to conceive of all the methods, let 
<ilon(* make a sound appraisal of their relative merits and proceed to 
master the most efficient one Thus, a person learning to type without 
instruction is likely to use the two-finger hunt-and-peck method just as, 
in leading, the beginner is likely to icad a word at a time Generally, 
effective methods aie moie difficult m the caily stages but, of couise, pay 
dividends in latei piogiess Thus, in golf, it would seem so much more 
natural to go out and just club the ball without all the fuss about stance, 
grip position of the elbow, of the shoulder — but it would lead to disap- 
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After Davies [84] 
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pointing results Likewise, to mention a controlled experiment, if scien- 
tific pr(X)f of the value of guidance is needed, rcfeience might be made 
to a study of Davies [84] in which the gioup instructed in the use of tlic 
bow made greater gains in aichery than an unmstructed gioup of equiva- 
lent ability Furthcimorc, the moie complicated the skill, the more im- 
portant instruction becoin(‘s in tciins of final gains Managers in oigani/cd 
sports, for instance, find it piofitable to hire coaches not only to help the 
learning of the requiied skills by the lookies on the team but also to im- 
prove the game of even their legular players This situation is not re- 
stiicted to the learning of skills — although it may appear more obvious 
there — but applies with equal force to the leainiiig of meanings, con- 
cepts, pioblem-solvmg techniques, and othci pioducts of le.iining Text- 
books, for instances, exist for the purpose of presenting in an oigamzed 
manner the matciial relative to a given topic so as to facilitate the task of 
learning And some tc'tbooks do a rathei satisfactory job of facilitating 
learning, at least for ceitain students in the class Most students, on the 
other hand, seem to feci they can be helped to a gi eater extent in their 
learning when they have a teachei who can give them individual help 
and support when necessary 

Role or ran tiachlr 

Tliere can be no cjuestion that, whereas the learner has to do the 
1( irning, instructjou can pi event waste of time and effort in 1ns learning 
and, even moic impoitant can pievent discouiagemiuit and the develop- 
ment ot inclh'ctivc techniques which will make impossible the attainment 
of any degu'C of pioficicncy Thus, instruction is a d('tci mining factor 
\\jth respect to botli the learners progicss and the final status he will 
attain 

If the teacher is to provide effective guidance to the child s learning. 
It IS impel alive that he kno^^ specificahy svhat lolc he is to play m the 
matter and the techniques by whieh efiective kaining can bt piomoted 
The teachei\ task in this toiinection can be divided into thice broad 
calegoiies as follows 

[a] The insliiictoi must help the leainei develop insight into the 
nature ot the pioducl to be attaint'd and the process through wlneh tins 
is to be accomplished Thus, in the case of motor skills, he needs to direct 
the learnci’s attention to adequate Uchniques and the leason underlying 
their use, e g , the purpose' of the follow-through in golf In ideational 
leainings, he should lead the llainer fco formulate clear-cut objectives 
defined in terms of beliavioi ch ingcs and iji formulating definite plans 
by means of which these objc'ctivcs can be /cached 
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[b] The teacher must anticipate and prevent the use of faulty tech- 
niques through providing continuous diagnostic and remedial help m 
order to prevent the consohdition of bad habits Thus, whereas it is 
helpful, but not essential, that the instructor be able to demonstrate good 
form — there are cases of swimming coaches who are essentially non- 
swimmers — it is vital that he recognize good and poor form, i e , provide 
a critical evaluation of the learners performance Of course, care must be 
taken to allow for a certain amount of flexibility, for, although there are 
methods that tend to be more conducive to success than others, even 
these need to be modified in keepmg with individual difteicmccs among 
learners In fact, within limits, the learner should be allowed to develop 
a style of his own Again these rcmaiks tend to be more obvious in the 
learning of a motor skill, but they apply equally well to other learnings 
of the nonskill variety some children have difficulty in leaining to spell 
by the usual method and have to rely on the kinesthetic approach, for 
instance 

[c] The teacher must give the learner moral suppoit and a feeling of 
confidence and security He should concentrate on what to do rather 
than what to avoid and should refrain from adverse criticism, especially 
during the early stages of learning A study by Ilolodnak [180], for 
example, showed that, in the learning of a skill, emphasizing correct re- 
sponses led to greater improvement than did emphasizing errors 

The relative emphasis to be placed on these thiee aspects of the 
teacher’s role in guiding learning would vary fiom situation to situation, 
depending on such factors as the stage of the learning, the emotional 
security of the learner, and the nature of the task Thus, m the case of 
a person who is relatively secure from an emotional standpoint and be- 
yond the novice stage of learning, the giving of moral suppoit might be- 
come somewhat less important than if these conditions wcie reversed 

Forms of guidance 

The teacher's first responsibility in the facilitating of learning, we 
have seen, is that of providing the learner with insight as to the nature 
of the product and the piocess by means of which it is to be attained 
This he can do in a number of ways he might rely primarily on verbal, 
or perhaps manual, guidance, or he might rely on a visual approach by 
using diagrams, mechanical devices, or other aids On the other hand, he 
might use a combination of these by having a demonstration The specific 
form most effective in a given situation i^ould, to be sure, depend on the 
nature of the paiticular situ.?tion — manual guidance would obviously be 
more appropriate in the learning of a skill than in the learning of a verbal 
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concept — but, m general, the limitations of the various forms of guidance 
are relatively the same 

Regardless of the form in which it is given, guidance is more effective 
in the early stages of learning than it is later It facilitates learning to the 
extent that it helps the learner understand what the task involves but, m 
the final analysis, a person learns by doing, so the learner, if he is to leain, 
must actually go through the process of learning on his own Rcseaich 
[129] has shown that manual guidance, tracing, or running the pencil in 
grooves in a board soon become less effective for children learning to 
write than direct practice writing In Waters* investigation of the effec- 
tiveness of guided practice [404], for instance, the group with eighty 
guided trials took a total of 2832 60 seconds to learn the skill as com- 
pared to 2191 00 seconds for the group without guidc*d tiials As shown 
in the accompanying table, the former group, on the other hand, took over 

TABLE 91 

The Ini-luence or Manual Guidance upon Human Maze Learning ^ 


Gioup 

Total Tnals 

Total Time 

Unguuled T rials 

Unguided Time 

Control 

37 48 

2191 00 

3748 

219100 

G— 20 

62 75 

2114 55 

42 75 

1714 55 

G— 40 

67 70 

2233 75 

27 70 

1433 75 

G— 80 

103 40 

2832 60 

23 40 

1232 60 


• from Waterb ^404] 


one-thiid fewer ungiiidcd trials than d’d the latter to attain the same 
proficiency The groups with twenty and forty guided trials seemed to 
have been as successful as the unguided group Thus, the question of 
effectiveness in the guidance of learning often revolves around the cri- 
terion used in measuiing this effectiveness about all that can be said with 
any degiee of assurance is that guidance reaches a point beyond which its 
effectiveness ceases to increase or, in short, that it can be overdone 

Verbal guidance can be very helpful in the development of such 
things as meanings, concepts, and other complex ideas but it tends to be 
of relatively limited usefulness in the development of skills It is pai- 
ticularly useless when applied in U;aching skills to beginneis, since it is 
next to impossible to give an adequate description of a skill without being 
either inaccurate or tedious and labored The point is rather clearly 
illustrated in the following episode A woman teacher who had had no 
cxpciience in knotting ties wa* given' a man’s four-in-hand tie The 
demonstiator proceeded to give, via a tape, recorder, very specific and 
detailed mstiuctions as to how she should proceed step by step As 
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might be expected, he had ‘ lost” her in a relatively shoit time even though 
to those who had experience with ties his directions were superbly clear 
A similar dcmonstiation could be staged with a Boy Scout explaining 
various knots with a rope s\ithout benefit of dcmonstiation Veib«il guid- 
ance is, of couise, effective in improving the skills of a peison already 
familiar with the basic aspects 

Films have ccitain advantages over other approaches in that they 
can combine the' visual with the vc'rbal approach and, in the cas(' of a 
skill they can piovide a slow-motion demonstration without distoiting 
the peifoimancc' On the other hand, they too have dc'finite limitations 
often there is just loo much for the beginner to see and grasp at one 
time and, as a result, just as any other medium improperly used, they 
cause confusion Films, chaits, and graphs also have great possibilities 
in convc)iiig certain ideas such as the structuie of molecules or ccitain 
chemical reactions which aic difficult to desciibe by means of woids 
alone 

Wheieas guidance can be effective m facilitating learning, particii- 
lai ly in the early stages, it must be noted that, if given to excess, it tends 
to be clclnmental to leainmg inasmuch as it destioys the initiative of the 
IcaincT and causes a shift in the sense of pcTsonal responsibility for the 
Iccuning fiom the shoulclcis of the Icarnei whcic it belongs to those of the 
teachci Once tlie Icaincr has grasped the gencial nature of whiit he is 
to do, he must be allov/ed to go ahead on his own Teicheis often l.‘]k 
too much they diicct the solution of a pioblem step by step, or thej tell 
the child when to multiply, divide, add, or subtract to the point when* 
the child IS leainng not arithmetic, but simply how to follow directions 
Some teacheis feel they are shaking their lesponsibihties if they fail 
to covci eveiy minute detail in a lesson Actually, their responsibility 
should be limited to providing the geneial framewoik and to encourag- 
ing students to tic the pieces together for themselves In the same way, 
many a lab manual in science teaches the student to do nothing more than 
follow directions in a blind step-by-step fashion Thus, whereas guidance 
IS necessary for effective learning, it should as a rule be kept to a mini- 
mum Generally, for instance, an overview of what is to be learned, 
perhaps a demonstration or two where appropriate, should suffice Where 
tools aie involved, then use should be made reasonably clear, of course, 
but once again, the important thing is to let the learner do the learning 
It might also be said in passing that the learner deserves good tools too 
often, for example, the child, attemptm^ffo play the violin on a flve-dollar 
instrument entirely out of tunc, is forced to the decision that the skills 
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involved are too complicated foi him, he might have done better under 
more favoiable conditions 


Learning Curves * 

As learning progresses, it is possible in some casts to measure the 
changes in behavior as they take place Tlic lesnlting Icaining curves 
provide a graphic lepresenlation or the piogress of le.iining occurring 
pel unit of piactice time Thus, in typing, one might plot ihe number of 
woids typed p<.i minute on the vcitical axis against tlie number of prac- 
tice peiiods on the horizontal axis First intiodiiccd in 1897 bv Biyan 
and Harter [49] in connection with speed of sending and lectuvmg in 
lelt'giapliy, this idea has found coiisidciablo acceptance on the pail of 
teachers and pupils, and it is used rathei widely where it is applicable 
Although Inference is sometimes made to the learning curve tiuie is 
no single oi t>pical ciiivt that characteiizes learning Piobably the basic 
cuiM' woidd displ ly a slow initial rise followed bv a moie rapid use and 
finally a llatiening out Howevei, the shape of the einve would vai\ with 



Number of Practice Periods 

Fig 9 2 Tl^coratual Utniiin^ curve 

' L( .iming curves are more correctly performance curveb from which learning 
IS irifomd • 
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such factors as the stage of tlie learning that is involved, the nature of 
the material, the capacity of the learner, his motivation, and innumerable 
other factors In fact, measuring improvement m terms of the reduction m 
tlie number of errois or m terms of the score obtained would result in 
entirely different curves Furthermore, in the usual case, somewhat less 
than the complete cuive is likely to be involved For instance, the plotting 
of the progress of the learner in a given skill may not catch him at the 
zero point with regard to his learning of that skill and, thus, the plotting 
of his progress might show only the top part of the curve shown here 
Or the plotting may not be continued until the limit of improvement 
has been reached so that the flattening out of the curve would not be 
shown 

Generally, when a person has to start the learning of a given activity 
from scratch, his early progress will tend to be slow This may be due 
to a number of factors, among which might be mentioned that the learner 
may have to master subskills befoie he can put them together into a 
complete performance, he may have to unlearn conflicting skills or habits, 
or he may be using an ineffective approach Thus, learning to type gen- 
erally shows slow initial progress largely because one has to learn the 
position of the letters on the keyboard and also to coordinate the move- 
ment of the fingers with the perceptions he gets through the eyes Slow 
progress may also be due to feelings of uncertainty on the part of the 
Icainei which prevent him from devoting his whole cnqjgy to the learn- 
ing On the other hand, where early progress is rapid, it is generally due to 
positive transfer from related learning or initial enthusiasm Thus, a per- 
son’s batting in softball might sliow rather rapid progress in the early 
stages simply because of his pievious experience with baseball In some 
cases, rapid initial progress may be due to the fact that the earlier phases 
of the total activity aie the easies.t 

Learning curves frequently display what is known as a plateau or 
period of no apparent progress which is then followed by further gams 
Thus, in typing, a person may, after having made rather consistent gams for 
some time, reach a point where, perhaps foi weeks, no further gams are 
made — only to have progress resume latei Whereas plateaus are not 
an essential part of the learning curve and can perhaps be avoided in 
many cases, their occurrence can be explained on any of the following 
bases 

[a] There may be a need to reorganize previous learnings into a new 
pattern before further progress =s possif-ile In typing, for instance, one 
has to move from the stage ^of typing one letter at a time to typing one 
word at a time, and to typing one phrase at a time Thus, a plateau may 
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represent a period of actual progress although the performance may not 
show it 

[b] The learner may have hit upon bad habits which must be re- 
placed before he can advance to a higher level of achievement 

[c] Ills lack of progress may be due to decreased motivation or to 
emotional tenseness which prevent him from using his abilities effec- 
tively 

[d] The task may not be of uniform difficulty throughout 

[e] Undue attention to one of the subaspects of the total perform- 
ance may throw the total performance out of kilter This is particularly 
true when the subaspects are learned separately and they have to be put 
together mto an integrated performance It may even be that progress is 
being made in the subaspects but is not yet reflected in the total per- 
formance 

[f] Plateaus may represent shifts from one limit (either motiva- 
tional, physiological, or method, as we shall see in the ne:^t paragraphs) 
to another 

Whereas short-lived plateaus arc understandable and not paiticularly 
harmful, the teacher should detect their presence early and take steps to 
see that they do not lead to bad habits, tenseness, or discouragement 
The teacher’s cfloit should be directed toward analyzing the students 
peiformance to discover if pci haps some unnoticed aspect needs cor- 
rection and towarj:! providing encouiagement in oider to maintain motiva- 
tion at a high level The Icaincr needs to be kept from wonying about lac^c 
of progicss and fiom losing confidence in his ability It might be pointed 
out to him, for instance, that baseball players sometimes fall into batting 
slumps lasting weeks and even months Nerthelcss, it is probably best 
to avoid, whenever possible, the occurrence of such plateaus There are 
reasons to believe that the likelihood of plateaus can be minimized by 
pacing the learner [202] Thus, in first grade reading it is customary to 
introduce only so many new words in a given lesson and a special cffoit 
is made to see that the child consolidates his gams as he goes along It is 
also likely that the occurrence of plateaus would be minimized by prac- 
ticing complex skills as a whole rather than by mastering each part 
separately only to have difficulty later putting the parts together 

Of course, improvement cannot last forever and, regudless of the 
skill or activity, the learning curve will eventually have to reach a limit 
where no fuither improvement is possible These limits are generally 
known as physiological limits, ici, limits beyond which further practice 
Will not enable the learner to improve simply J)ecause of the limitations of 
his physiological equipment Actually, physiplogical limits are sometimes 
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more properly methodolofU^l, mechanical, or materials limits since the 
limits are not set so muchly limitations in physiological stiuctuie as they 
arc by limitations in the iSfethocl (eg, the hunl-and-peck method in typ- 
ing) or m the equipment or mateiial used, and it is quite possible that, with 
a better method oi with better equipment and mateiial, new gains could 
be made It might be pointed out, incidentally, that these limits are 
hypothetical since probably no one has ever reached these maxima— or 
at least no one can bi* sine that he has reached them 

In practice, the limit of pcifoimancc reached is not set by the limits 
mentioiK'd above but rather by the individuals judgment as to what is 
good enough oi adequate for the demands of the situation Thus, a typist 
goes on typing si\ty woids per minute for years, not because that is as fast 
as the fmgeis in her hand can go but simply because she doesn’t have to 
type any Lister to hold down a job If a promotion were to be miide 
conditional on her typing faster, she, no doubt, could incu'asc her speed 
to a new motivational limit Of course, just tis physiological limits would 
vary from peison to peison, so would motivational limits, in fact, it is 
likely that the successful people in this woild are those wliosc motiva- 
tional limits come closer to their physiological limits than they do for the 
aveiage person it is not unusual, for instance, to see professiomil musi- 
cians and athletes practice by the hour to get one little skill down to 
perfection 

Whereas the learning curve tends to show a gradual impiovement 
iti p(*rformaiicc, the improvements involved aie, m actual practice, any- 
thing but smooth In fact, short-time fluctuations aie to be found m all 
leaimng curves whenever day-to-day perfoimancc is plotted without 
averaging This is fully understandable m view of the innumerable ran- 
dom factoi s that affect ones performance, e g , differences in motiva- 
tion, in health and other conditions of the learner, distractions, errors of 
measurement, and many otheis 

Learning cuives aie of considerable value, particulaily from a moti- 
vational point of view in that they give the Icainei giaphic evidence of 
his progiess which is an effective motivational device foi those who are 
making progress They also can portiay lack of piogiess, and to those 
making only meager headway, learning ciirvi's can bung discoiii- 
agement unless the teacher makes a special effort to pievent this lioin 
occurung Thus, a certain degree of caution on the part of the 
teacher in the use of learning curves seems in order lest the child, seeing 
his own lack of improvement in r jlation ^ the learning curve depicting the 
class average become discouraged or become so tense that it is well- 
nigh impossible for him to make progress 
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A real limitation in the use of learning^^rves is the fact that the 
number system by mcMns of which perfoni||incc in cc'ilain areas is 
mcMsurcd docs not lend itself to such graphife represent. ition Thus, a 
loaiiiing cuive can be drawn for woids typed per minute, seconds to run 
a hundred yards, or fne ihiows out of one hundred in basketball How- 
ever, most educational measurements are made on the basis ol a displaced 
cardinal senes, and there aie ceitain problems to be hic('d when plotting, 
say, piogiess in a history coiiise wheie scou's arc repoited as a pc'Ki'iitage 
or a pcTc entile Thus, il John stands at the 75th pciccntile of his group on 
the fust test, at what pcicentilc' shcnild he stand on the second test in Older 
to show iinpiovcinent'^ This question will be consideicd in a later chapter 


Role of Practice in Learning 

• 

In discussing the law of eseicise m the previous chapter, it was 
noted that pi ac lice k.'^ds to an iniprovcmc'nt in perfounance only when 
accompanied by a motivation to learn 'Jims, the saying “pnictice makes 
pcifc'ct’* IS on^y a half-tiulh piactice is a neeessaiy condition tor leain- 
ing but it is not a suiricicnt condition, since as a result of piactice one’s 
peiformance may impio\e, may icmain at a standstill,- or it may even 
vvoisen as many ♦c ollegc students can testify by evaluating the quality 
of flu 11 handw'jiting Practice gives the leainei an oppoitinnty to im- 
prove his performance by discaiding eirois, and by trving short-cuts 
and moic efFicicnt methods, but whether he takes advantage of this op- 
poitunity depends on whethei he wants to impiove Dunlaps success 
[101 1 111 cuiiiig himself of the habit of tv ping 'life' instead of *tlw^ by 
dclibeiatc'ly piactising the wrong response and m lemovung facial ticks 
bv foiling the pmson to repeat the tic till he bec.ime vciy lehictant to 
do so IS evidence of what IcMining does take place when piactice is not 
accompanied by motivation Nevertheless, even though practice does not 
(‘iisurc improvement, improvcmient cannot take place without practice 
and the school needs to encourage practice in ordei to promote a greater 
degree of understanding retention^ and transfer 

For practice to be effective, it should take place in a meaningful 
setting Thus, lescarch [23] has showm that learning to type by willing 
meaningful mateiial has led to gi cater gam than long-continued drill 
on meaningless Ic'tler combinabcms In iome ways, the advice given be- 

® A clislinctioii cau be mack b^ Iwt cn Iciumng a skill or a fact and usiiiff it once it 
has been learned • 
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ginning typing students to build up accuracy first and then concentrate 
on speed later is questionable since introducing the element of speed later 
simply changes the whole performance into a brand new skill Thus, it 
IS better to have practice integrate both accuracy and speed from the 
beginning and learning curves should incorporate both elements Gen- 
erally, the most effective type of practice is that in which the learner uses 
his previous learning in dealing with more advanced woik This can be 
done readily in subjects which are sequential such as mathematics where 
it IS probably better to have the child use his skills in dividing in connec- 
tion with a problem than to subject him to drill work Likewise, the child 
can practice effective writing in connection with projects in other sub- 
jects and, in certain areas, classroom discussion can be particulaily effec- 
tive in forcing the child not only to recall material but also to apply it to 
new situations Unfortunately, many teachers seem to find it easier to 
assign drill than to devise meaningful sequential expericnc es which might 
permit the child to use his previous learning in his climb to new heights 
At the same time, there is still room in the modern curriculum for drill 
but, of course, it must not be of the monotonous variety which vciy often 
leads only to learning negative attitudes toward the subject and toward 
the school, especially when it is prescribed for a whole class despite the 
fact that many of its students do not need it 

The question of the most effective practice calls for a discussion of 
the extent to which the practice periods should be distributed — in a 
series of relatively short periods or massed into i datively few peiiods 
of longer duration Of course, much would depend on the natuie of the 
material and of the learner but, in general, research [212] has shown 
some advantage in the spaced practice periods from the standpoint of 
long-term retention On the other hand, from the standpoint of immediate 
recall, no great difference is to he found between the two Thus, cram- 
ming just before the material is needed is economical and generally ad- 
visable if the sole purpose is to put on a school play or to pass an ex- 
amination, or if only so many hours are available in which to learn a given 
unit of material However, in the classroom situation, since school experi- 
ences tend to be the foundations upon which future learnings are based, 
cramming is definitely an ineffective procedure, regardless of its popu- 
larity In order to promote long-term retention, teachers should encour- 
age distributed practice through the setting of frequent quizzes or class- 
room discussion in which the material is used 

In general, short practice periods *^spaccd over a certain length of 
time produce maximum eflV:iency in learning Starch [361], for instance, 
found that two 10-minute periods per day over six days led to gi eater 
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learning than one 40-minute period for each of three days or one 120- 
minute period in a single day However, just how short is “short” depends 
on many factors m the task, in the learner, and in the learning conditions 
Short periods have advantages in terms of greater motivation, gi eater 
concentration, better physiological cond tions (absence of fatigue), re- 
hearsal between practice periods, and differential forgetting They also 
prevent the consolidation of errors in early stages On the other hand, 
changing from one activity to another always involves some waste, par- 
ticularly when the activity calls for getting out equipment or special 
dress or for a warining-up period, and this waste has to be balanced 
against the disadvantages of having the learning period excessively long 
The time elapsing between practice periods should be neither so long 
that the learner forg(*ts everything between periods nor so short that there 
IS insufficient time for the wrong responses to drop out 

Thus, thcie is no conclusive evidence as to the optimal distribution 
of lessons The teacher must decide for himself how long a, period is most 
productive of learning for the children in his care and must work out his 
schedule accordingly Actually, the length of practice periods as they per- 
tain to the acadc'mic material of the classroom is becoming progressively 
less important With the modern experience curriculum and its emphasis 
on planning, doing, and evaluating, the child gets such a variety of activi- 
ties to perform that negative effects from long periods are relatively im- 
probable Many sjchools arc finding the two-hour block in core subjects, 
for example, less troublesome from the standpoint of pupil efficiency 
than they found the more formal 50-minutc period 


Parts versus Whole 

Of considerable interest in connection with the effectiveness of learn- 
ing is the relative superiority of learning a given unit of material as a 
whole 01 of learning it by parts and combining the parts later Unfor- 
tunately, research on this point is somewhat conflicting Whereas early 
evidence gave definite indications of the superiority of the whole method, 
recent studies, while still favoring the whole method especially when 
combined with distributed practice [192], have not been so conclusive* 
Actually, it is very difficult to carry out such a study for it depends on a 
number of factors and may well ^/dry fr(5m task to task and from learner 
to learner the whole method might be madyisable, for instance, m the 
case where the material is of uneven diffic^ilty or where the learner is 
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easily discouraged and needs the constant reassurance that he is making 
progress Fin thei more, in an expcnment of this kind, it is difficult to pre- 
vent the gioup learning by parts from getting an overview of the material 
and, thus, destroying the experiment 

The problem ilself is vague because it revolves around the question 
‘‘What is a whole and what is a part^” It is obvious that any whole is 
part of a bigger whole and, m the final analysis, all Ic.irmng has to deal 
with a part of some largei whole The question then becomes, "What 
constitutes the optimal unit of study for a given person under given con- 
ditionsf^* Hence, the conflict in the reseaich evidence It seems the an- 
swer to the question must be sought m the concept of mcanmgfulness 
Learning a passage on(' vvoid at a time would obviously be inefficient 
from the standpoint of both learning and retention since it would rob 
the passage of its meaning and would, therefoie, be the equivalent of 
learning nonsense material On the other hand, taking too broad a unit 
would make it difficult for the Icaincr to giasp its meiining and would 
incicase the difficultv of learning Thus, the leaincr should probably 
choose as his unit of study whatever he can giasp clearly and meaning- 
fully, whethei this be a chapter, a paragraph, or simply a sentence It 
follows that what constitutes the optimal unit for one person would not — 
because of differences m intelligence, experience, organizational ability, 
attitudes, and motivation — necessarily constitute the optimal unit for 
another pci son ,, 

• Whenever a person can impose a structure on a given unit to the point 
of being able to perceive its relationships, he should probably study it 
as a whole, regardless of its size (within limits, of com sc) On the other 
hand, in the case of nonsense material, the pait method might piove as 
effective as the whole method, although even then it is usually possible 
to impose some kind of structure on the mateiial to facilitate its acquisi- 
tion Furthermore, even when the pait method is used, for whatever rea- 
son, the learner should fiist get an overview of the material and struc- 
ture the field so that the parts fall into place 

The parts method tends to be ineffective because, m addition to 
failing to provide [a] the structure by means of which the leainer is able 
to make use of the relationships, and, [b] the continuity of the material 
in order to relate one part to the other and all of the parts to the previous 
learnings, there is still the problem of putting the parts together after 
each has been learned This can bp particularly troublesome in the case 
of a complex skill where fitting4he paits into perspective is the crucial 
part of the learning and wh/^re, no matter how effective one part may be, 
unless it is coordinated withe the other parts of the skill, the whole per- 
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fortnance will be relatively poor To avoid this difficulty, it may be 
advantageous, vhen dealing with a passage too long to be learned as a 
whole, for tlie learner to use what is known as the progressive parts 
method Thus, in learning a long selection of poetry, instcMd of learning 
each stanza one by one, il would piobably be better to learn the fiist 
stanza, then the first and the second togclhei, and then the first, second 
and thud, and so on. 


Recitation versus Re-readtng 

Another pioblem which is of definite interest to teachers is that of 
the relative einpluisis to be placed on the reading and re-reading of 
nialeiial as opposed to spc'iiding a ccitain amount of th(' time and effort 
m lecitation E\peimienl<il ('\idence on tins question, pailiciilaily the 
study b) Gates [128] and moic rcccntiv that by Foilano [118], has sliown 
lather conclusively the gicatei effeclnencss of recitation over le-ieadmg, 
paiticLil.uly fiom th(' standpoint of delayed lecall Forlanos data, shown 
in the table below, suggest tliat oiu‘ might profitably spend up to 80 
percent of the total learning lime in recitation Of course, this peiccnlage 


TABLE 92 

RhLATivE El 1 rcnvLNLSS oi Rfading and RrriT axiom 
ON Immi diaii and Dllwu) RtrrNiTON* 


Fraction of tune devoted to recitation 

Imrnediale 

lecall 

Dclmied 

lecal 

Reading only 

717 

7 20 

of time dc^ oted to iccitation 

7 34 

7 79 

of time devoted to lecitation 

7 20 

773 

Y, of tunc dt voted to lecitation 

8 49 

8 54 

of tunc devoted to recitation 

8 53 

9 02 

• from lorhno [1 18J 

t 



would vary with the natuie of the material, and it is probablv too high 
in the case of meaningful material wheie rc-icading would be moie 
efficK'iit Recitation should not be guesswork One ought to take enough 
time in reading a passage to get a good grasp of its content befoie con- 
centiatmg on recitation It also RJllow^s that w'lieie, ovei a period of time, 
the mati'iial has faded too badly, it should be reviewed by re-icading 
rather than by recitation 
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The superiority of recitation over re-reading can be attributed at 
least in part to the fact that recitation, by providing the learner with im- 
mediate goals, makes for a greater degree of ego-involvement and there- 
fore leads to greater effort on his part It also piovides immediate re- 
inforcement of his responses and enables him to devote his attention to 
those aspects of the total learning which he dot's not know Furthermore, 
since one learns what one docs, recitation gives the learner an advantage 
by familiarizing him with a situation similar to that on the basis of 
which gams arc to be measured, and thereby promotes a feeling of con- 
fidence and at-homeness during the test It must also be noted that re- 
reading IS a relatively ineffective procedure as it tends to be a very 
passive process, whereas learning, to be effective, must be active In 
fact, unless one reads with a purpose, he may find himself just reading 
words without comprehension of the meaning of the passage 

As a lulc, a child should not be asked to re-read a single source over 
and over as a means of increasing his understanding of its contents Rel- 
atively little IS gleaned from such re-readings, in fact, if the meaning of 
the passage is not clear, it is very likely that the student will get nothing 
for his pains but verbalisms It would be better for him to make an ex- 
tensive coverage of many related sources than for him to make an in- 
tensive coverage of the same source Yet teachers often discourage the 
dull child from going beyond the basic text on the argument that he 
“has his hands full already ” Children should be trained in skimming so 
that they can cover a number of references quickly, just looking for what 
IS new or what is expiessed in such a way as to clarity their understand- 
ing of the first source 


Method of Presentation 

Psychology has made considerable study of the relative eflectivcness 
of the diffeient sensory avenues to learning Much of this research does 
not have direct application to the woik of the classioom, but teachers 
should be familiar with those phases ^that are pertinent, for it should be 
clearly understood that the recent shift m our schools from an emphasis 
on teaching to one on learning has not minimized m the least the im- 
portance of effective piesentation The student must do his own learning 
but the teacher is hired to facilitate his learning and effective presenta- 
tion IS an essential aspect of. this facilitation 
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As it IS presently organized, the average classroom relies almost 
exclusively on visual and auditory presentation of content Thus, most 
of the mfoimation the child gets is acquired from listening to his teacher 
( or perhaps to other children ) and from looking at the printed page, chart, 
graph, or film Even m such areas as physical education and typing, the 
instruction is largely verbal and visual, although kinesthetic stimuli are 
also of majoi importance in the actual learning of the skills involved 
Research evidence suggests that, in general, the difference m the rela- 
tive effc'ctiveness of the two principal sensory avenues of instruction — 
auditory and visual — is slight Goldstein [142], tor example, found a cor- 
relation of 78 between learning through reading and through listenmg 
The difference may, of course, be relatively great in the case of a given 
individual — it would obviously be so in the case of a blind person Dif- 
ferences in ability to piofit from a given presentation would also exist 
with differences in intelligence and experience Thus, the gifted may 
get more out of reading silently a great deal of material whereas the dull 
may profit more from having a small section explained by the teacher 
or even read aloud while he follows from his own book Generally, the 
more sense oigans stimulated, the more effective the learning Thus, the 
use of a picture to complement a verbal explanation is likely to result 
in moie learning than if eithci is used singly Some teachers, using the 
teacher-dll ec ted method of teaching spelling, have pupils write words 
while they s«iy (<md hear) the letters and look at the spclbng on the 
blackboard ^ * 

Psychology has also done considerable research in the area of per- 
ception It IS known, for instance, that attention is a matter of quick 




Fig 9 3 Ambiguous figure After Starch [364] 


* This would, of course, assume th(it each u\dividual child had to learn most of the 
words being presented and would not be wasting an undue fraction of the tune on 
words he already knew » 
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shifts and that one canno^eep Ins attention on a given thing for too 
long a period of time as cot be seen reidily by tiying to attend closely 
to the drawing reproduced heie Teachers should be paiticn* ily con- 
scious of the young child’s inability to concentiate foi long periods of 
time and should attempt to keep the peiiods in which the child has to 
pay close attention rathei shoit, to vary proceduies, and, most important, 
to get the child interested m the work, for even young children can 
stay for surpiisingly long periods with a task that genuinely interests 
them 

Teachers need to be concerned not only with keeping the child’s 
attention on his woik but especially with diiectmg his attention to the 
important things which need to be noticed Children and even adults, 
especially m an unfamiliar setting, notice iclalively little of what there 
IS to be peiceived This is illustiatcd dramatically in the case of an acci- 
dent, for instance, but it is possibly just as tiue that many chddien who 
misspell 01 misread woids consistently may be tionbh'd by lauUy per- 
ception in eithei or both the written and the spoken foiin of the word, 
e g , “goverment” instead of ‘ government 

Foitimately, perception can be improved, not only thioiigh improving 
the sensitivity of the sense oigan (as through glasses oi heaiing aids, 
when needed) but also thiough the cultivation of efh'ctive perceptual 
habits and the dev^elopincnt of the pioper experumtial b.ickgiound Clear 
perception is often a matter of understanding the fii'ld, of having a frame- 
vvork into which deliiils must fit in oidei to complete the pictnie With- 
out this frarnevv'ork, the leainer .does not realize the dot«iils ai(‘ missing 
and does not look for them Tims, the teacher should b(' more concc'rnc'd 
with presenting the outline of a lesson than m piesv^nting the details, in 
tact, overemphasis on details only serves to obscuie the structure of the 
material and, in the case of the dilll child, often leaves him with a gicat 
number of unorganized details Clear peiccplion also implies negative 
adaptation or ability to withstand stimuli that aie not relevant fiom the 
standpoint of the structure of the field Thus, the child who is not too 
clear on the nature of his probk'in is likely to be attracted by ii relevant 
details and the teachei should make it a point to provide him with well- 
directed questions so as to keep him ('n the right tiack Perception is also 
affected by our needs as can be seen from the fact that hungry people 
are more likely to be sensitive to food stimuli Consequently, a good part 
of the secret of improving perception lies in ci eating a motive note, for 
example, how children who cai/t tell one word from another don’t seem 
to have difficulty in identifying cars and planes on the basis of details 
which are quite obscure to ur 
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Effectiveness in Learning 

The elFectiveiK'Ss with whicli tlic learning of a given task takers place 
depends upon a multitude of specific factors, most of which can be 
s)ntlu‘si/cd under the concept of leadiness intcrpreti’d broadly as re- 
ferring to the relative ade(|uacv of what the leainiT brings to the situa- 
tion in the hum of ability and cxpeiience in relation to th(* demands of 
that situation A most impoitant aspect of this leachness consists of the 
leaiiiers niotnalion, his intent to Icain, his s(‘lf-confidence, his nl.itivi* 
freedom fiom competing motives as might be involved in distiaction and 
fatigue, and especially his relative fiecclom from an\iety and emotionril 
blocks^ Also clnectly involved in a most ciiicial w^ay is the relative 
adequacy of the teaching and learning mc'thods used in piomoting said 
learning 

EHErilVL STUDV HABirs 

This section will b(' brief, not bc^cause of its iinimpoitance to pio- 
spective t('achc'is but because it will t( ncl to icpeat \shat has alu acb 
been covcied e^sewhcMc and because most college studf*nts ha\e had 
consideiablc accpiaintancc with study methods in then freshman orienta- 
tion classes 

Lc ai nmg is a c omple\ task and thc're is no one Icainmg method \\ Inch 
is best foi all combinations of Icaincns and material There are, howevc'r, 
ccitain genc’ial rules winch tend to make foi clfeclwt' learning penodic 
icvicw of the mitc'iial learned has beem shcwvn to bo a good pioccdine 
while Cl unming is gcncialh to be discouiagcd since it is not c'ffectixe 
wnth ic'spcct to the long-tcTm ic'tcntion w^hich is required w'hcn ad- 
vanced niateiial is basc.'d on piercquisite courses Thc'se rules are bas(‘d 
on the principles of educational psychology — some of wdnch we have 
vet to cover — which in turn, have been dcrni'd fiom leseaich Howewer 
the pioblem of dot ei mining the best method of learning is made difficult 
by our relative inability to control the nuiltiplieity of factois invoKed 
and, any conclusion reached, consecjucntl). has to be interpreted in the 
light of the specific factors opeiating in the situation fiom wdiich thew 
are deiivcd Furtheimoic, the conclusions stcun fiom the supeiioiits of 
one method ovei another in tcims of group aveiagcs and do not imph 
an c\ception-fi(3C situation ‘ * 

Study habits arc a form of habit moti\es which, because of their 

* These are really a form of coiiipcling motive? 
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self ‘Sustaining nature, aie of major impoitance m determining the effec- 
tiveness of the learner’s efforts Many people, for instance, continue in 
in(*ffective methods simply because their attempts to chane, to more 
sufficient procedures lead to such conflict that their perffji nance very 
often becomes poorer rather than better In other words, an effective 
method does not necessarily yield outstanding results immediately — al- 
though it generally does in the long run, and the learner should be cau- 
tioned against continuing to use ineffective methods simply bc'cause they 
are more comfortable or because previous attc'inpts to use belter methods 
did not automatically lead to an improvement m the efficiency of his 
leaining 

The following are among the rules of study which have been found 
effective for the majority of students and, although they may not apply 
in individual cases, they tend to do so once the student has become accus- 
tomed to them* 

Make efficient use of study time Time, like other tilings, must be 
budgeted or it will be wasted The student m'eds to make a habit of 
scheduling his study periods and of getting to work promptly The habit 
of “studying later” or putting off assignments until “tomoirow” can be 
fatal from an academic point of view Studying when “m the mood” has 
obvious advantages from a motivational point of view but it is too un- 
dependable However, once the habit of studying is established it will 
produce the proper mood Furthermore, the proper mood can be induced 
by gomg through the motions of studying 

Emphasize understanding Getting an overview of the material before 
studying m detail is sound from a psychological as well as an empirical 
pomt of view for it stiuctures the field and makes for greater meaning- 
fulness The piacticc of organi/uig, outlining, and synthesizing genc'rallv 
pays off m increased understanding, greater transfer to othci situations 
and greater retention Likewise, one should strive to mcicase his vocabu- 
lary, his comprehension, and his reading speed 

Get acquainted with the lihuinj and with outside references Develop 
a critical attitude and an ability to digest rather than merely to accumu- 
late Do not rely on a single source for rart'ly is one source sufficiently 
complete learn to skim other souices for additional information 

Make periodic reviews of the material Take functional notes m 
connection with class and library work and, m some way or other, identify 
the mam ideas m your text so that they can be reviewed quickly and 
effectively The review pery^ds should be spaced at gradually increasing 
intervals, the first, second, and tlurd review occurring perhaps a day. 
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a week, and a month after the ongmal learning It is also wise to over- 
learn thf material somewhat 

Becoi c go-involved in the learning Develop a realistic level of 

aspiration strive for realistic goals 

Many other rules could be given, of course, but space does not per- 
mit further discussion of a topic on which so much is readily available 
The student is luged to refer to one of the many sources on the subject 
to be found under Study, Methods of, in the card catalogue of the library 
In reading these ref('rcnces, he should attempt to relate each suggc'stion 
to some basic principle of psychology rather than meiely accept it as an 
arbitiaiy rule — he should attempt to learn not only what works but also 
why it works 

Adult llarninc 

There is considerable theoretical as well as empirical evidence to 
disprove tlic old adage ‘You can’t te.ich an old dog new tricks’” While 
it is tiue that one’s mental development does not show appieciable gains 
after the middle teens and that it begins to decline in the forties, if not 
before, the adult can geneially oullearn the child and, pcuhaps even 
the adolescent As we have' seen in Chapter 7, the adult has so much 
more expeiicnce to bung to beai on the solution of a given jiroblein or 
to which to relate tlu' new m«iterial that, even though he is no brighter 
than thc' child oi the adolescent, the material is relatively more simp’e 
foi him to grasp Fui tlieimore, his greater command of the language gen- 
erally makes it e<isi('i for him to manipulate ideas 

Whether the adult could outlearn a younger pc^rson on material 
that is so completely nc'w that he could not use his past experience is 
difficult to determine since it is impossible to set up an experiment in 
which factors such as the difficulty and the degree of unfamiliarity \\ ith 
the tasks, the confidence of the learner, and the motivation and the 
claiity of purpose could he controlled From a practical point of view, 
we may assume that, since an intelligence test is generally composed of 
novel situations to a greater extent than arc found in*th(* usual lines of 
activity in which a peison indulges, the decline in the adult’s learning 
ability in such an endeavor would be at least no greater than the decline 
in his pcrfoimance on an intelligence test If we accept this assumption, 
w(* may mfei from a study of the standardization data of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale [412] on page 264 that the peak in learning 
efficiency is probably reached in the middle twenties and that one’s ability 
to learn new material declines after that But it must also be noted that 
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performance on the verbal scale — and especially on such subtests as in- 
formation, comprehension, vocabulary, object assembly, and picture com- 
pletion — IS iclativcly icsistant to the ravages of time As these functions 
are involved in whatever the adult attempts to learn, age would be no 
gieat handicap to him It is gcncially agreed that, just as the loss of agility 
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Chronological Age 

Fig 9 4 Performance on the V/echsler Adult Intelligence Scale in rela- 
tion to chronological age After Wechsler [412] 

with age would be a factor m the learning of a certam physical skill, so, 
in the learning of verbal material,dhe loss of learning powci would stem 
more from a loss in plasticity than from a loss of mental power, although 
the latter would also be involved in old age The matter of rustiness would 
also play a part, especially in the case of unskilled or semiskilled workers 
who have not kept up with academic-type material 

Thus, the problem of the learning ability of adults is one of whether 
or not experience compensates for the relatively slight losses in intelli- 
gence and, obviously, this would vary with the nature of the task in- 
volved Probably the most important factor, however, is that of motiva- 
tion If the adult looks upon what he is to learn as child’s play, or if 
he starts convinced that he is “too old to learn,” he will be operating 
wath his brakes on and will confirm his opinion All the evidence points 
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to the fact tliat, if he wants to learn, he need not deny himself the 
plctijiiirc simply because of his age the whole matter is very nicely syn- 
thesized by Ihoindike's sage comment [382], “The time for learning 
anything is ihc time when you need it ” 


IIIGHLIGTITS OF THE GHAPTER 

Even though the child must learn for himself, it is still a statement 
of fact that his learning ean be made moie sure and more effective by 
competent instiuction This chaptci dealt with some* of the considera- 
tions involved in facilitation of learning 

[a] Schools (Mst for the piiipose of providing guidance whereby 
efficient leaining can be promoted 

[bj The teachers mam contributions to the learning of the child 
consist m [1] helping develop insight into the nature of the product and 
the pioccss by which it is to be attained, [2] preventing the develop- 
menl of faulty techniqiu's, and [3] giving the learnei moral suppoit 

[c] Wluthti die guidance given b\ the teacher takes the foim of 
veibal, visual, manual or a combination of these, it is generalh moie 
(dice Live m the eaily sliges of learning Fuithcrmoie, it can be ovei- 
done 

[cl] Learning c lines show giaphicall) the progicss made bv the 
learner Plateaus which aie common chaiacterntics of such curves can 
probabl) hi' avoided by pacing the* leainmg 

[e] Piactice is a necc'ssaiv but not suffie^ient cmichtion for leainmg 
Shoit-spaced piactice periods generalh pioduce the most efficient learn- 
ing 

[f] Geneially speaking, learning by paits is not as efficient as learn- 
ing by w'holes when witolcs aie defined m te*ims of the hugest meaningful 
unit (within limits) the learner can giasp 

[g] Recitation tends to piomote moie edlective learnmg than does 
rc-rcadmg 

[h] The Vcirions methods of piesentation of chissioom mateiial tend 
to be ecpiallv effective in pioniotmg le\uning 

[i] Piospeetive leacheis should be faimliai wnth the lelative effec- 
tiveness of the* vaiious study habits in order not only to impiove then 
own learning efficiency but also lO provide more competent guidance to 
their students in the cultivation of effective study techniques 
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[j] Adults can generally learn as well as younger persons of equal 
mental age Probably the most important determinant of the effectiveness 
of the leammg of adults is their motivation 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Evaluate Educational practice has, in many cases dctciioi itccl into soft 
pedagt^gy and lalse humamtananism Actually, it doesn't make too much differ- 
( nee how childien me made to leain worthwhile material, as long as they know 
it In this day of scientific advance and world uncertainty, it is lime \vc bi ought 
the impoitance of knowledge back into piopci perspective 

2 Analyze your note-taking habits (and other study habits) in the light 
of suggestions given in various sources on the subject Do you he I you aie 
accomplishing according to your abilities^ If not, find out why (ask foi help, 
if necessary) You might try keeping a time budget for a week to sec where 
“all your time goes to ” 

3 Analyze the study habits of two of your friends of approximately the 
same ability but wuh widely diffeient achievement levels 

4 Outline the next two chapters m this text and be prepared to hand 
them 111 to your instiuctor Don't forget to mcorporate your outside readmgs 
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No formula ts gtiatanfccd to vilarst tiuldren ni Poland 
ograpJu/ If tli( ^(-ooHiphij of Poland tcalh/ pUii/^ a pait in the 
child s lif(\ tl IS the teachers duty to tuaki that u l(itionship 
the keynote of the lesson rather than a nicic inliodiu turn 
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Tin TOPIC oi- MOTIVATION, ohviously one of tin major concc'pts of jisv- 
chology, IS of paiticular significance to the clasaooni tcachei whose task 
it is to cliicct the giowth of Ins pupils tow aid woitliwlnlc goals This text 
recognizes this fat I in its oiicntation tow'aid the ps^ choth namic s of hiiin.in 
b(‘havior This chapter is added to make twplieit with rtfeiente to the 
classroom some of the principles discussed in Chaptci 2 and is not in- 
tended to provide a bag of tricks to be used by the te.ichei as a cure-all 
for the indiffeicncc toward school w oik often encountered among school 
children Motivation involves a complex interaction of the conditions 
within the individual and the total environment in which he finds himself 
It IS cc'rtamly more than a rabbit <hat can be pulled out of the hat at the 
b(\ginnmg of a lesson to make the students, individually and collectiveh , 
full of attention and eagerness to participate 4n wdiatevcr the school has 
to offer — regardless of its suitability 

267 
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Nature of Motivation 

Motivation — \ prRSisiFNr problem 

In piobably no area of pedagogical endeavor is the teacher so in- 
adequate as in the area of motivation Not orilv have such studies as that 
of Davis [85] found motivation to be die number one problem of teachers 
at all levels of public school/ but even a casual visit to the avciagc class- 
room is likely to reveal anywhere from one to several children apatheti- 
cally going through the motions of participating m the acti\Tties of the 
class but really accomplishing veiy little, if anything After contending 
with the repeated “I just can’t understand that,” “that’s sissy stuff,” “I’ll 
never use that,” and the even more common instances of passive icsistance 
on the part of students, the teacher usually gives up trying to impi ove the 
situation and rationalizes his ineffectiveness by pointing out that one child 
missed a lot of school, that another is lacking in backgiound, that a third 
is not mteicsted, that the parents don’t coopeiatc Other tcachcis don’t 
give up easily and, by alternating thicats, appeals, punishment, and 
reward, all in somewhat random order, try to get some semblance of 
activity from the student but very often their frantic attempts to motivate 
him only serve to aggiavate the problem When activity does take place, 
one would almost be suie that the operation is powerc 1 by a low octane 
mixture complicated further by an unreleased emergency briike in the 
form of academic deficiencies, pmohonal blockings, lack of maturation, 
or lack of experience Yc't, con ti ary to what the teachei would like to 
believe m order to justify his inability to reach him, the student is not 
lazy On the playground, he is as active as the genius of ll»c class and, 
after school, he may delight his' employer in the gioci'iy slou' or the 
service station with his pep and his willingness to oblige It is just school- 
work that leaves him cold’ 

What it amounts to is that the teachei does not understand what 
makes children tick He just does not understand that perhaps the student 
has been led to form a self-image which leads him to reject everything 
connected with the school, or that tVie schoolwork is not related to the 
student’s needs and purposes — noi does the teacher know how to effect 
a change in the situation Pei haps the teacher’s lack of competence in this 
area stems fiom an overemphas^is in teacher-preparation on the what 
and how with a corresponding undci emphasis on the why but, whatever 

^Whereas cortam studies have found discipline to be tlie number one problem, 
failure in discipline is nothing more than faiiiuo in the direction of motnation 
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the cause, there is need for him to become more conversant with the 
psychodynamics of human bchavioi as they pci tain to behavior in general 
and to learning in the classroom in particular That is, the teacher must 
understand both the theory and the method of motivation so that he can 
be moie effective as a teacher, for, as stated by McConnell [130], "There 
IS no more important problem in teaching . . than that of motivation ” 

Meaning of moti\ation 

Motives can be conceived as predispositions toward certain kinds 
of behavior which have developed within the individual as a result of 
the relative success of his various attempts at satisfying his needs Peer 
approval, for example, becomes a motive to the adolescent to the extent 
that, because of its ctiveness in satisfying his needs of belonging and 
social recognition, he habitually orients his behavior toward its attain- 
ment whenever tension from the frustration of these needs leads him 
to act Thus, motivation c«in be understood only within the framework 
of the concept of needs, goals, habits, values, the self-image, and the 
phenomenal self as discussed in Chapter 2, a good grasp of which is 
essential to an understanding of the present discussion Some of the* basic 
ide is, as they relate to the problem of learning, will be reviewed in the 
next few pages 

Motivation derives its significance from the concept of needs and 
related concepts In a sense, therefore, this chapter does nothing more 
than spell out how the leainer can be encoiiiaged to satisfy his needs 
through paiticipation in activities that will lead to the attainment of 
desirable educational goals More specifically, the key to motivation lies 
in the regulating of the satisfaction the individual derives fiom his bc- 
havioi, for learning — whether of ways of dealing with acad(‘inic mate- 
rial or with pcisonal and social pioblcms — occurs when previously learned 
responses are no longci adequate in pioviding satisfaction for one’s needs 
Thus, the child m the classiooin does not leain because he has an innate 
interest in the intricacies of algebia or of history he learns because by 
so doing he can satisfy his needs of social recognition^ self-esteem, and 
belonging, because such leaimiigs are important to him fiom the stand- 
point of his habit motives and his self-concept *On the contiaiy, many a 
child IS not motivated toward schoolwork sinq)!)' because past experience 
has shown him that it has nothing to offer him by way of satisfaction of 
his needs Much time and effort devoted^to improving the child’s use of 
the English language is wasted, for instance, because such improvement 
IS not a potential satisfier of his basic needs# As long as he can satisfy 
his needs through out-of-school activities, he will feel no pressure to 
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become particularly interested in schoolwork and his efforts in the 
classroom will be dictated only by his need to avoid punishment Thus, 
the child’s motivation which is so complicated and difficult to understand 
when considered from the standpoint of actual behavior becomes quite 
clear and understandable when approached from its underlying basis of 
needs, motives, goals, and the self-image The child has needs which have 
to be satisfied it is up to the teacher to see to it that he derives satis- 
faction for these needs while taking part in activities which the school 
considers worthwhile 

Motivation implies a state of tension and disequilibrium, and a direct 
relationship exists between the individual’s motivation and the degree of 
emotional tension which att('iids failure to attain his goals This tension 
IS least when (a) the net v('ctor strength of his motives is low (perhaps 
because the needs involved are minor or are frustrated only to a minor 
degree, because all the possible goals aie relatively iinattraclive, oi 
because there are incomp«itihle motives competing for attention ), and (b) 
the barrici is such that the original goal — oi a suitable substitute — can 
be attained rathci readily "tension tends to be high when the opposite 
conditions pievail 

A pel son’s motivation may be such as to generate either too little 
or too much tension In the fiist case, relatively little learning is likely 
to take place since learning occurs as a result of the individual’s attempt 
to avoid or reduce tension in the second case, anxiety may lie so intense 
ils to result in a disorganization of behavior, relatively similar to experi- 
mental neurosis m laboiatory pnimals, as exemplified by the explosive 
behavior which sometimes occurs in the classroom as a result of keeping 
children at a frustrating task - The school’s lesponsibility, then, is that of 
keeping motivation at an optimal level in order to promote m.iximum 
efficiency in learning As wc havfe seen in Chapter 2, the school needs to 
avoid the complete lack of tension which is reflected in indifference to 
schoolwork and in irresponsible behavior While, at the other extreme, 
it needs to avoid generating excessive levels of anxiety which result in 
such detrimental effects as a downgrading of the self-concept, an altera- 
tion of the self-concept to exclude anxiety-producing areas, or neurotic 
behavior patterns characterized by cither such an overconcern with avoid- 
ing the anxiety that the individual is left no time or energy to deal with 
the problem or by compulsive overachievement It should also be noted 
m the latter case that, since the individual under threat loses the flexibility 

* Such displays of ani^cr lead only to counter aggression and to feelings of guilt and 
do not deal with the basic problem Tfiey would be more common except for the fact 
that the child protects himselt from undue tension by re-onentmg nunself away 
from those goals which he has diiBculty ui attaining 
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that IS needed to handle complex relationships, his accomplishments are 
more likely to be in the area of meticulous attention to details on a routine 
job than in areas involving originality and ingenuity Maintaining such an 
optimal level of motivation is among the teacher’s most delicate and most 
important tasks 

Functions of motives 

We have seen that behavior does not just occur but rather that it 
arises in response to the motives of the individual This view is best ex- 
pressed by "Folman [395] whose theory of learning hinges upon the 
proposition that behavior is purposive, i c , directed toward goals con- 
sidered by the organism as capable of satisfying his needs, but all theories 
of learning, either implicitly or explicitly, acknowledge the importance 
of motives in determining the individuars behavior It is generally agreed 
that motives serve three important functions 

They energize the organiwi The tension which accompanies the 
frustration of a motive will not only lead the organism to activity in an 
attempt to satisfy the motive but it will keep him active till the goal 
IS attained and equilibrium is restored An experimental animal, tor in- 
stance, will generally he down whenever his needs are reasonably well 
taken care of but he will not only become restless and active when his 
needs are unsatisfied but, within limits, this attiMty will tend to be pro- 
portional to the degree of frustration of Ins needs, or more correctly, to 
the strength of his motives 

They diicct hehavioi toward a goal The activity of the motivated 
organism is not random but lather oiiented toward a goal through the 
attainment of which he hope's his needs can be satisfied, and when an 
obstacle prevents his ready access to the goal, he may go to gieat lengths 
to attain this goal or a reasonable substitute Thus, a person suffering 
from an intense need, say tluist, will find his whole behavior oriented 
toward obtaining water his thoughts, his perceptions, and even his 
dreams will tend to center around water and how it can be obtained 

They select and emphasize the cancel i espouse Since motives per- 
sist until the motivating condition is satisfied, it. follows from a statement 
of the law of effect that those responses which fi'ad to the satisfaction 
of motives will be learned while those not leading to such satisfactiorr 
will only serve to increase the tension and force the oigaiusm to keep 

• Unsatisfied motives are so fundamental to the dctcimination of bch i\ lor th it 
they serve as the basis for the interpretation of projective technKjucs Thus tlu 
rejected child will tend to respond to the various carcA> of the Children’s Apperception 
Test in terms of acceptance and rejection • 
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trying Thus, the motives that energized the organism in the first place 
and directed its beliavior toward a certain goal also determine what be- 
havior will be learned 

Motives always exist in the individual since he always has numerous 
unsatisfied needs, particularly in the area of the psychological needs which 
are relatively unsatiable Thus, our task is not to motivate the student 
not only can that not be done since motives arc within the individual but 
it IS not necessary since the individual is always motivated All we need 
to do IS to provide suitable goals through the attainment of which he can 
satisfy the motives he has we might, for instance, encourage him to do 
well in algebra as a means of satisfying his motives relative to gioup 
appioval and self-esteem 


Motivation in the Classroom 

Motivating children with regard to schoolwork Ctills for a thorough 
understanding of both psychology and education so that the material of 
the classioom can be related to the child s goals and purposes Becausi* 
of the complexity of the child, the experiences he has ('ncoimteicd, the 
self-image he has formed, and the ways he has found cflective in satisfy- 
ing his needs, any geneiali/ation leached on the subject is likely to be tin 
oversimplification Rules are, therefore, to be avoided motivation has 
to be an individualized affair involving a consideration of the effect of 
cmy given motivalional device in tcims of the mdividuars needs and 
purposes or his self-concept m relation to the situation in which he finds 
himself In fact, nowhere does the concept of the whole child apply with 
as much force as it does in the aicii of motivation For instance, whereas 
a good repoit card might be an effective motivational device for most 
children, it might be looked upon as something to be avoided by a child 
from the lower class since it might not onl\ conflict with his sense of 
values but might even cause his rejection by his parents and peers 

Need fok motivation 

Whereas questions have been raised on this point, it is generally 
agreed that learning — at least in the usual learning situation — cannot 
take place without motivation, and, further, that the effectiveness with 
which learning takes place is in direci proportion to the motivation of 
the individual (at least up to the point where too intense a motivation 
may cause a disruption in the learning process) It is true that, at times, 
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the operation of the motive is difficult to detect but, whenever learning 
takes place, thcie must be some motivation, conscious or unconscious, 
because if theie were no motivation, there could be no obstacle to the 
satisfaction of the' motivating condition and, licncc, no IcMinmg m the 
sense of the modification of behavior This might explain why the child 
is often .ible to recognize cars by make and by ycai while the average 
adult IS larely siifficientlv interested to do so By the sam^" token, it is no 
more unusual that the child should be ignorant of the spelling of a word 
he has just read than it is that the adult should fail to recall which picsi- 
dent\ portiait appears on a onc-dollar bill or the number of steps m a 
flight of stairs he uses const.intly It is all a matter of one’s motivation 

The teacher need not woriy about creating motives in the learner 
His task IS to capitalize on the many motives always present in him and 
to harness them toward the att.iinment of desirable objectives The most 
basic human quality is an inboin urge and diivc' to push one’s develop- 
ment and self-realization to then limit people want to do things for them- 
selves, to be somebody Childien are no exception they enjoy working 
through challenges toward greater competency and, unless they have been 
too scveiely hint by past failures, they can be depended upon to piopel 
themselves forward with a minimum amount of encouragement fioin the 
tcMchei \11 the teacher needs to do is to provide guidance to then efforts 
at self-enhancement 

WhfMi the ehild in the classroom sees a real use in the material pio- 
sented in lei ms of the satisfaction of his needs and the att.iinment irf 
his goals and purposes, there will be no problem in “motivating” him, for 
he will woik with enlhusuism, initiative, and pei severance — and coeicion 
and the dcsjiciate Jigghng of incentives as well as endless lepetition will 
no longei be necessary Unfortunately, much of what the child is made 
to do in the cl.issiooin does not have, in his estimation, much bearing on 
anything anywhere but in the elassroom and the examination This is 
paiticularly line of the high school wheic much of the subject-mattei 
is rc'lativcly abstiact and remote fiom the students immediate purposes 
— and even more so m the case of the tiachlional high school where 
too often the cuiiiculum is based on adult motives *and goals \Mth a 
heavy reliance on drill Undei these circumstaix'cs, the teachei often has 
no alternative but to rely on vaiious extraneous means of coeicion in 
Older to promote any learning Even today much of the tiaining in Eng- 
lish, for instance, docs not sci'in to relate to out-of-school communication 
Furtheimore, the high school srfidcnt i\ likely to have so man\ more 
competing intciests and so much greatei ability to satisf\ his needs in 
othei ways that are moic fundamental to him that often schoolwork be- 
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comes a very secondary matter Teachers often work valiantly trying 
to teach children things for which they have no particular interest in 
leainmg If, somehow, the child could be encouraged to bring to the 
cLissroom the same enthusiasm as he brings to the playground or to his 
hobbies, the tcacheis problems in the area of motivation would be solved 

To be effective, the curriculum must not only relate to the child’s 
needs but must be made sufficiently dynamic that it will be able to meet 
the competition of the other activities bidding for his attention One might 
even go as far as to say that generally, although not always, he should 
not be expected to leain anything which he has not been shown to b(' 
meaningful in terms of his goals and purposes When exceptions to that 
rule occur, it should be easy enough for the teacher to capitalize on such 
crutches as the average student’s desire to please his teacher — and even 
on firmness — to carry him over such humps, but when used as a steadN 
prop to piisli ovci useless and meaningless material these devices soon 
lose their effectiveness^ 

Nr ID FOR IFFFCTIVL GOALS 

The teacher is not always effective in selling to the child what, 
from an adult point of vu'w, he sees as desirable, especially since the* 
child has often been conditioned against anything teachers have to sug- 
gest and since, furthermore, he geneially has other pui poses and gOtils 
so much more pressmg than those connected with schoolwork Fac(*d 
v'lth such a situation, the child often compiomises by working for a grade 
or the avoidance of punishment ^as at least something he can salvage out 
of «in otheiwise ulatively useless activity 

The problem of making material meaningful to the student is par- 
ticularly acute when dealing with childien from tfie lower class whose 
needs and values are often so dfffeicnt from those incorpoiated m the 
curriculum Teachers belong almost exclusively to the middle class and 
hold the typical middle-class view of education as a means of improving 
their status They often forget that their value system is not imiversally 
accepted and assume that the child will want to learn to read, to get 
good grades, and to please the teacher when, actually, he has no such 
desire And to sell him on these values is no easy matter for they con- 
flict with his present system of values and those of his social group 
Behavior results from one’s attempt to satisfy needs and, whereas needs 
do not differ appreciably from person to person, the specific goal one 
sets for oneself and the behdvior dbplayed may vary greatly with 
differences in background Teachers need to know more about each in- 
dividual child — ^his background, his motives, values, and purposes — ^if 
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they are to be successful in relating the curriculum offerings to his needs 
It may even be necessary that special curricular offerings be provided 
for him or that he be guided into certain courses Thus, relating school- 
work to the purposes and needs of the individual child often requires 
tlie cooperative efforts of the administrator, the curriculum maker, the 
academic advisor, and the teacher 

Since behavior is directed toward goals, it is necessary not only 
that the mateiial be made meaningful m terms of the child’s purposes 
but also that he be made awaie of what the goals aic\ how they fit in 
with his purposes, how they can he attained, and how progiess toward 
them can be evaluated Often a child does not iinpiove in composition, 
for instance, because he does not see a real purpose in impioving nor 
does he see how his attempts can be improved The teachci is often more 
conceined with pointing out eirors than in showing him how he could 
have turned out a better product and, when models are used, they are 
often too far-fetched and removed from his present level for him to profit 
from them In the same way, the child going through the book page by 
page IS not too likely to be aware of the goals toward which he is pro- 
ceeding 

In order for goals to be effective, particularly in the case of young 
children, they must be broken down into smaller and more immediately 
atttainablc subgoals Although some reinforcement might be derned fiom 
the long-term goals and these may, at times, be sufficient m themselves to 
cany some people thiough a considerable amount of work, the average 
child needs periodic leinforcemcnt in terms of his immediate ni'cds In 
fact, each phase of the woik must provide its own satisfaction if effective 
learning is to take place, and it is unrealistic to expect comments such 
as “You’ll need this when you go to college” to be effective in motivating 
junioi-high-school students, for example 

Habit motives aie of special importance here for they wull carry the 
child through many tasks which the teacher has to have him leain even 
though they may not provide immediate satisfaction Once established, 
such habits supply their own motivation, the power of which can be 
judged from a consideiation of the motivation of the smokei, the gambler, 
or the alcoholic An mteiesting aspect of habit motives is that, while they 
develop m connection with the satisfaction of some need, they soon be- 
come attached to the self and not only become independent of the origin J 
need and function as a motive of their own, but they may actually be- 
come much more powerful than iiie need with which the) were originally 
associated Thus, the child who does good work as a means of satisfjing 
his needs of social recognition and self-esteerA may reach the stage where 
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he will insist on work being well done for its own sake and may become 
quite pcrfcctionistic about relatively trivial details On the other hand, 
the same comments apply to bad habits in which case the need for re- 
medial woik IS obvious In fact, habits, good or bad, may be dangerous in 
that they lead to some satisfaction and, thereby, pi event cvploration into 
the more adequate ways of behavior which become possible with in- 
creasing matin ation and expeiicnce 

Interests 

Inteiests are closely related to habit motives in that they are 
acquired as a lesult of satisfying experiences in a given activity and, once 
established, tend to perpetuate themselves as long as they are effective 
from the standpoint of the person’s goals and pniposes Ihey are, there- 
fore, related to such factois as age, sex, and backgiound Ihus, intciest in 
love stones blossoms in adolescence and tends to die oil as the pc'rson 
finds more appropiiate ways of satisfying his need for love Snnilaily, the 
child’s inteiest in “cops” may reflect a need for mastery and self-asseition 
at a time when he is most dependent upon others, just as inteiest in sports 
provides for those needs as he becomes older only to decline — at least 
from a paiticipation point of view — as the adult finds other interests lUviic 
appropiiate from the viewpoint of his increasing age 

The fact that the school must relate school experiences to the motives 
and purposes of the child does not mean that it must orient tliose experi- 
erces toward his present interests and let him choose his curiiculum, for 
instance On the contrary, one, of the school’s primary responsibilities 
IS the fosteimg ot new purposes, new motives, and new interests, and 
the teacher who critici/es students for not being interested might well 
remember that there are no primary motivc*s, no natural inteiests tliat 
lead a child to study history the Only innate aspect of the situation is his 
capacity for growth His present inteiests and purposes, being based on 
limited experience, tend to be narrow and oriented toward the trivial, but 
even though temporary and perhaps silly, they are very real to him and 
can be used as a wedge to pry him toward more worthwhile goals Thus, 
an interest in modc‘1 planes can be used as the take-off for developing an 
interest in airplanes, in mechanics, or in science in general And, in the 
meantime, it can serve to promote learning at his present level 

The teacher must remember, however, that satisfaction is a necessity 
in the development of interest (|ust as interest is a necessity in promot- 
ing success and satisfaction) Many a child Ins failed to develop an inter- 
est m reading because of failure either to master the techniques of rcad- 
ing ( perhaps because of excessive difficulty ) or to get satisfaction out of 
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reading (perhaps because of undue simplicity or uninteresting content) 
It should also be noted in passing that meaning is an important aspect of 
motivation without the challenge involved in discovering the relation- 
ship between the old and the new, the ego-involvement that may cause a 
person to become interested is not likely to develop it is rather too much 
to expect him to geneiale any great interest in nonsense material, for 
instance This, of course, bears directly on the disinterest in schoolwork 
often found among duller children 

Of course, not all material can be made interesting There are things, 
obviously woith teaching, that do not carry immediate interest to stu- 
dents, or at least to all the students The fact that gii Is mature faster than 
boys and that, even among giils and boys, there are wide variations in 
the rate of matniation as well as difference in intellectual and expc'nen- 
tial backgiound makes it difficult for the teacher to find material of in- 
terest to all To m ikc matlers worse, there is a mistaken view on the part 
of some students tliat th('y must be cmtcrtained, that responsibility for 
their education lies with the teacher, and that they should be free to 
reject anything that is not bi eathtakingly interesting to them They cast 
tcacheis m the lole of comedians hired for the purpose of telling a few 
stones, emphasizing the sensational, and giving easy grades ‘ So often 
even college students complain that they are not learning a thing from a 
given course bee lusc the instiuctoi is “so dull ' It should occur to them 
that a sc'iious attempt to Ic'ain something about the course on their own 
could not only give (hem a good gia<:p of its content but might also induce 
an interest m the field The piescnt lag in eniollmcnt m courses in mathe- 
matics and some of the sciences may well be i elated to their lack of 
appeal to students who feai they might have to w^^rk too haid to enjoy 
them To be sure, the fault is not alwavs Wjth students in too inanv 
cases, the distaste foi ceitain siibjc'cts stems from the dry and uninterest- 
ing way they aic piesentcd as w'cll as from the mappiopi lateness of the 
content from the standpoint of pupil goals and purposes 

A number of studies have been conducted on the various phases of 
the mteiests of school chilclien Reading inteiests have icceived particular 
emphasis and rather detailed analyses of such mteiests tabulated with 
respc'ct to age, sc\, and intellectual and cultural backgiound are avail- 
able but, in view of their complex n*iture, the results will not be discussed 
here Suffice it to say that consideiation of these lesults by curriculurfi 
makers and teachers is essential if the school is to promote effective 
learning ^ * 

* Teachers often rise to the bait, cmphasizn#g the dramatic, telling stories, 
minimizing standards, and generally concentrating on being popular 
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Incentives 

Incentive are objects or conditions which have possibilities in terms 
of satisfying motives and which, therefore, become goals toward which 
behavior is directed Hence, their effectiveness in directing behavior is 
propoitional to the expectations they hold for the indi\idiial fioin the 
standpoint of his motives Thus, whereas food would be a powerful in- 
centive to a hungry person, it would have no incentive value to a pei- 
son whose hunger was completely satiated An incentive may also dei ive 
its effectiveness from being something the learner wants to avoid, e g , 
punishment, and Lewin [ 236 ] has borrowed the term valence fiom the 
field of chemistry to refer to the net strength of an incentive on an 
attraction-avoidance continuum Of course, the valence of a given in 
centive varies from person to person and from time to time in the same 
person in keeping with the fact that corresponding variations occur in 
motives The picture is fuithcr complicated by the fact that the organism s 
behavior is always affected by a multiplicity of unsatisfic^d needs and that 
a given incentive may have positive valence with regaid to one motive 
and negative valence with regard to another Thus, good grades are at- 
tractive from the standpoint of satisfying one's need of self-esteem, but 
pel haps not so attractive from the standpoint of belonging if tlic other 
children in the class resent a brain Incentives also act in combination 
the child may not only be attracted by the good grade but also be piislied 
in that direction by fear of punishment if his grades are low \Vh*it be- 
havior will result from the conditions of a given situation will be dctei- 
mined by the net valence of the various incentives as determined by the 
nature and strength of the motive's involved in relation to the realities of 
the situation 

Incentives may be intrinsic, i e , inherent in the activity itself as in the 
case of the person learning to play an instrument for the esthetic pleasure 
which he derives from playing, or extrinsic, i e , external to the activity 
as in the case of tlic child learning algebra in order to get a monetary 
reward from his father Actually the distinction between intrinsic and 
extrinsic incentives is often relatively difficult to establish Thus, running 
and playing for the sheer pleasure of muscular lelease would involve an 
mtrinsic incentive, but the minute a person tries to outrun others — and 
thereby satisfy his need for social’ approval — the incentive is extrinsic, for 
he has ceased to play and begun to compete In many cases, an activity 
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involves both intrinsic and extrinsic incentives Thus, a teacher may en- 
joy working with children but still appreciate being paid 

It might be noted in passing that extrinsic incentives are not artificial 
they may be connected directly with the activity as are grades and per- 
formance m algebra, or connected only indirectly as is a monetary re- 
ward for achievement in school, but inccaitives, even though extraneous 
to the activity itself, cannot be extraneous to the motives of the Icaincr 
If they were, they would not be incentives 

Incentives in ihe classroom 

Whereas the tiue motivation of the child must hinge upon the satis- 
faction of his motives, the teacher can use many incentives to stimulate 
him to action, i e , to tap the motives which he already possesses Thus, 
as has been stated, incentives derive their effectiveness through their 
potentiality m satisfying motives, but the ical motivation lies m the child 
and the teacher must learn to think, not in terms of incentives, but rather 
in terms of basic motives and the way they can be satisfied in the course 
of the child s doing what the school thinks it is woithwhile for him to do 
The teacher needs to know the motives of the child and the incentives 
to which these motives respond, for if the child can be led to find satis- 
faction for his needs in doing the classwork expected of him, there will 
be no need to jiggle aitificial incentives before him Indiffeience to school- 
work, misbehavior, and the like will then cease to be problems 

A ceitaiii amount of the tiouble teachers have had m the past m 
motivating childicii in the classroom has stemmed from too exclusive a 
reliance upon extimsic incentives Thus, too many teachers rather than 
concentrate on making their subjects inteiesting, challenging, and satis- 
fying from the standpoint of pupil needs and purposes attempt to foice 
learning through punishm(*nl and rewards which arc only artificially re- 
lated to the activities of the school This is not to imply that extrinsic 
incentives have no place m the classroom all that is meant is that ex- 
trinsic incentives have definite limitations that need to be understood 
by the teacher if he is to use fliem effectively Thus, they can be inef- 
fective and even haimful under the following condilmns 

[a] When they stem fiom the authority of the t. acher, lather than 
from the relationship between the task and the goals ol the learner 

[b] When they arc ovei emphasized to the extent that they become 
desmible in themselves to the exclusion of the real goal Thus, grades 
often become so important to students fhat it is no longer a question of 
having learned anything but lathcr of having obtained a good grade, even 
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if that calls for cheating as a way of avoiding the effort required to 
learn Under these conditions, grades actually impede learning by foicing 
students to study, not what is impoitant, but what is likely to be covered 
in the test Fuithermoic, while they do promote some leaining, learning 
ceases the minute the incentives are removed Hence, the desii ability of 
placing activities on a self-sustaining basis through the cultivation of habit 
motives and the reliance upon intrinsic incentives 

[c] When they are effective for only a small fraction of the class 
Thus, the gifted child can generally attain success, piaise, and other in- 
centives without too much exertion, while the dull child cannot even 
come close to any of these, no matter how hard he tries, so that he must 
look elsewhere for the satisfaction of his needs However, in orch i lo do 
that, and still maintain a consistent self-concept, he must reject those 
values for which the school stands which, of course, means that he is no 
longer subject to the beneficial pressure which the school as a social 
agency shoidd exert upon him for the good of all 

[d] When they lead to emotional disturbances When theic is but 
one pi 176 or one reward, it automatically means that all but a smill 
minority of the class are bound to be disappointed (The small nnnoiity 
consists of the winner and those students who, sufficiently convinced 
that they arc not in the running, have ceased to cau' ) Under such con- 
ditions, incentives aie not only ineffective, they are definitely h<umful 
from the point of view of the child’s maximum self-real i/alion which the 
school is trying to promote 

However, there are times when one has no alternative but to lely on 
extrinsic incentives Tliey are acceptable [a] when the) are used to slait 
an activity on a self-bustaining basis (or perhaps to reinforci’ the ic'ward 
inherent in the activity) It is obvious that any new activity ecu be moti- 
vated through the opc'ration of hitimsic incentives only after the child 
has actually tried the activity at least once under rew aiding conditions, 
after which time, the activity can supp'y its own leward and th^' inconlivi' 
can be removed Likewise, there is certainly notliing wiong with praise 
as an incentive added to the natural satisfaction the child gets out of 
work well done [b] when the activity can ncvei be on a self-sustaining 
basis Certain activities, such as garbage-collection, will probably always 
have to be motivated extiinsically In the same way, aibitrary associa- 
tions having no inherent stimulation value cannot be self-motivating 
and have to depend on extrmsic incentive’s 

Intrinsic incentives are probably beit Yet cxliemc opposition to the 
use of extrinsic incentives is not warranted and, as eaily as 1935, Thorn- 
dike [387] pointed out thalt the advantages of inlrinsic over extnnsic 
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motivation had born exaggerated This opinion has found support in such 
studies as that of Symonds and Chase [377], for example, in which the 
gioup extiinsically motivated through tests was found to make neaily 
five times the gains of an intrinsically motivated group and six times the 
gains of a third gioiip stimulated by no paiticular incentive Perhaps, 
rather than make a sharp distinction between the two, the teacher might 
be well advised to concein himself primarily with the cultivation in 
children of intc'iest in school activities and the development of a self- 
concept oriented toward schooKvork as an important avenue to maximum 
self-realization but also to make judicious use of extrinsic inceritu^es to 
reinforce intrinsic lewards and thus onsuie the harnessing of the motives of 
the child in the direction of the activities which will promote such self- 
realization 

Reward and punishment 

Since every response of the mobvaled organism is cither rewarded 
or punished depending on whether or not it serves to attain its goal, 
piobably all incentiMs can be included in the broad categorv of reward 
and punishment Thus, one might group in one categorv the positive 
aspects of motivation (eg, rew^aid, success, praise) and into the other 
category the negative aspects (eg, punishment, failure, leproof) In 
general, th(' foimer tend to be inoie efli'clive in promoting lixiining 
than the latter hut the evidence is not entirely clear This is not siii- 
prising in view of the many complicating factc^is involved It is mipossiWc 
to know, for cxamjilc, what constitutes lewarcl and punishment for a 
given peison Actuallv, rctcaid and pun shmoit rcfei to relativcdv super 
ficial aspects of the situation the more fundamental aspects of motiva- 
tion concein motive satisfaction and tension leduction and tiu'si' can be 
consideud only fiom the point of view of the individual himself and not 
from the objective standpoint of the outside ohseiver In piacticc, it is 
probably best to think of reward and punishment as complementaiv 
aspects of the appeal to motives of the individual which enable him to 
be both pulled and pushed into doing what it is woithwhile for him 
to do 

Despite the fact that punishment is perhaps the most common motiva- 
tional device used by some teachers, not oiilv is it essentially negative but 
it very often woiscns the situation it is mcxint to improve, and it can he 
very harmful to the child This does not mean that punishment should 
never be used but rather that It should be used judiciously with full 
awaiencss of its dangers and limitations Thus, among the major objec- 
tion to punishment, the follow mg might be considered 
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[a] Punishment may, at times, be eftective as a disciplinary measure 
in stamping out undesirable behavior ( it may be acceptable as a deterrent 
to the child's touching the stove or crossing the street), but it fails as a 
motivational device in that it does not direct behavior unless it is accom- 
panied by some positive guidance Thus, giving a student a grade of F 
does not show him how to improve his performance Furthermore, punish- 
ment may actually fixate the wrong response m cases where the individ- 
ual IS prevented fiom i caching tlie correct response and having it re- 
warded 

[b] Punishment is likely to arouse anxieties winch will not only 
make learning less efficient but will also cause the individual to cease 
trying It may actually be a distracfaon that interferes with learning and 
when it IS too severe or too unavoidable it may result in tunnel vision 
in which the individual, rather than face the uncertainty of a novel ap- 
proach, Simply repeats the same incorrect response and takes the expected 
punishment When punishment is used over a long period of time, it is 
self-defeating, because it destroys the child, causing emotional disturb- 
ances and a disorganization of the learning process or forces him to alter 
his self-concept so that he no longer cares whether ho improves or not 

[c] Punishment is likely to result in resentment and antagonism 
which will destioy toacher-pupil relationships to the point where the 
teacher no longer has the child's confidence which he nef'ds in older to 
piomote his growth IIi* may still effect some academic learning, but it 
will have to be unch'r duress and at the expense of the other aspects of 
his development This is especially so inasmuch as veiy often the teachei 
gives punishment more by way of revenge for feelings of exasperation 
or as a way of relieving his own tensions than for the purpose of promot- 
ing pupil growth For this reason, as wc have discussed in connection 
with discipline, the best type of ^punishment may be that which arises 
out of the natural consequence of the act since it docs not cast the 
teacher mto the role of Chief Executioner, but rarely is such natural pun- 
ishment sure or immediate enough to be effective and often it is too 
drastic And, of couise, for a child to fail a grade because he didn’t try is 
hardly a natural ccasequcnce of his behavior since the teacher still has a 
hand in deciding what constitutes passing and failing — and the child 
knows It 

Success and faiiure 

Although the effect of failure mdfy vary considerably with such 
factors as the security of the person involved, research has shown rather 
clearly that people reach new heights as a result of their success m meet- 
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ing challenges and that they reach new lows as a result of their con- 
tinued failure In a study by Seashore and B<welas [327], for example, 
in which children were asked to draw a man, then to draw a better man 
(implying that the previous drawing had been inadequate), it was found 
that the performance of more than half the children woisencd rather 
than improved Similarly, scholastically successful students have been 
found [225, 230, 320] to impiove on the subtests of the Wechsler and the 
Stanford-Binet tests of intelligence while scholastically unsuccesslul 
students did more poorly I ikewise, in a study by Postman and Bruner 
[299], the group that had been frustiated by inability to keep up with 
the speed at which pictures wcie flashed on a screen did more poorlv than 
a control group when confionted with the simple task of perceiving 
three-word sentences present'd at a reasonable speed 

The effects of failure can be considered only fioin the standpoint of 
the self-concept discussed in Chapter 2 Most people want to think of 
themselves as capable When first faced with failure, the indi\idiial is 
likely to redouble his efforts in order to maintain a consistent self-image 
When faced with consistent failuie, liow(‘ver, he cannot help but lose 
in sclf-eslecm as a result of the relatively grixitei success of otheis and 
the untavoiable comparisons he makes, or which are made for him He 
is, thus, foiced to alter his self-image and having conceived of himself as 
incapable in a given area — oi as a failuie, if his failuu' covcis a long 
pc^riod of time and a number of aieas — he proceeds to live up (oi rathei 
clown) to this self-conccpt and, thereby, confirms his mows of being la- 
competent 

Since many cases of learning disabilities (such as the case' of the 
rionreader) are ven often due to continued failure lesultin^ in a nega- 
tive self-concept, the teacher should be particularly caieful th.it eaiK 
contacts with a given achsity be successful Thus, he can S('t the stage 
for success tliiough providing readiness exercise, setting clear-cut goals, 
giving the child evidence of his progress and by not expecting too much 
too soon It may even be necessary for the teacher to find aieas which 
matter to bun and in which he c in be successful 

The child whose self-image is one of confidence ^vlll be able to do 
bettei than one who vic'ws each new situation, not as a challenge, but as 
die occasion which will prove once again th.it he is a failuie And to 
allay the fears of those who might wonder if the absence of failuie might 
not develop a spoiled and spineless individual unable to meet anv foim of 
crisis, it can be said without fca/of contradiction that succi'ss is a better 
preparation foi both success and failure than is failure Furthermore 
there will always be a sufficient number of failures to strengthen the 
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moral fiber of the individual, especially as success tends to develop secure 
individuals who aie not afraid of tackling difficult and challenging tasks 
There is notlvng wrong wi#i the occasional failure, but it can do dc'finite 
harm to the child when it results in his feeling that he is unworthy or 
in his being less capable of dealing with future challenges 

Just what IS success and what is failure, however, depends on one’s 
level of aspiiation, le, tlie level of achievement which the person sets 
for himself as a goal to achieve Thus, success and failure arc not absolute 
terms based on actual attainment but rather arc meaningful only with 
reference to the target which the individual, by virtue of his self-concept 
built up on the basis of his past experiences, has set for himself Thus, 
if a student has his sights on an A, anything less than an A constitutes fail- 
ure, while if he were looking for a C, he would be successful if he ob- 
tained the C 

If the individual sets his expectations too high with reference to his 
abilities, he is bound to expciicncc unnecessary failuies, wheieas if he 
sets his goals loo low, he may get relatively undeserved successes while 
denying himself the oppoitunity of trying for greater achievement An 
interesting aspect of the concept of aspiration was brought out by Scars 
[326] who found that success tended to lead the individual to set appro- 
pi late goals, whereas continued failure led him to set goals that weie un- 
realistically low (apparently in an attempt to ensure success) or to persist 
in goals that were unieahstically high (apparently in a desperate at- 
tempt to maintain a self-concept of himself as capable) Teachers, par- 
ticulaily in the piimar) grades should encourage the chdd to understand 
that success from an objective standard, is not equally attainable and to 
develop a realistic level of aspiiation This means that the standards of 
achievement set by the teacher should be individualized to fit the ability 
level of the child and that generally both overachicvemcmt and under- 
achievement should be discouraged, for, if children can be led to strive 
for realistic goals, artificial incentives may become relatively unnecessary 
since the satisfaction which they would derive from the activity would 
be sufficient to put it on a self-sustaining basis 

Othei incentives such as praise and reproof, reward and punishment 
have a direct bearing on the present discussion inasmuch as they serve 
to emphasize success and failure their value and limitations, therefore, 
have to be considered in the light of the present discussion This also 
applies to the knowledge of results Panlasigui [292] found that knowl- 
edge of results proved an effective motivational device for the top tlircc- 
quarters of the class However, if knowledge of results can point out 
success, it can also point out failure and, for the bottom quarter, it did 
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not lead to an increase in achievement Tlie last part of this sentence 
needs to be emphasized for the benefit of teachers who seem to believe 
in the magic power of giving students low grades, such a procedure is 
almost sure to be sell-defeating for low grades as a motivational device 
operale on the assumption that individuals work liarder when their short- 
comings arc emphasized, an assumption which the theory of tlie self- 
concept as well as empirical evidence refutes 

Praise and rlfhoof 

Early studies [189] had shown praise to be superior as a motivational 
device to reproof which was, in turn, more effective than being ignored 
Research [381] has also shown reproof to be relatively more effective with 
boys than with girls, with the blight than with the dull, and with the 
extiovert than the intiovcrt But tlicie is not complete agreement on 
these findings Schmidt [322], for example, after reviewing the evi- 
dence on tlie subject, came to the conclusion that thcie is no basis for 
the claim that piaise is more eflFcctive than reproof, a conclusion which is 
undcTshindable when one considers the role played by such interper- 
sonal relat'ons as the liking of the teacher by tlie pupil Thus, a student 
may see praise from a much-dislikcd teacher as punishment and leproof 
from this teacher as rewarding from the standpoint of the resulting gam 
in pec'i status Likewise, a distinction needs to be made between construc- 
tive crilicisni given by a friendly teachci in a spirit of helpfulness and the 
vicious abuse sometimes showered upon students by fiustraled teache^^ 
Constiucti\e ciitieism is essential for effective pupil giowlh but little 
good IS hkc'ly to usult from a situation in which the child, because of 
insccuiity, the way the ciiticism is given, or the peison giving the criticism, 
feels compelled to shut himself off from attack in oidc'i to protect his self- 
image 

Teachers, m eoinmon with people m geneial, believe in praise to a 
greater extent than they do m u pi oof but in practice they tend to use 
lepioof more often than piaisc Of course, theie is much unspoken piaisc 
but still teacheis would do weP to remember that achievement without 
recognition is relatively unsatisfying Piaise should, c^f couise, be given 
judiciously and without an an of flittery, but it should be possible to find, 
m the course of the school clay, numeious occasions deserving of honest 
praise It is also important to note that, whcieas praise tends to be cumu- 
lative in its c'ffects, repioof, if ovei clone, soon loses its cffectiN'enc'ss and 
probably nothing could be as seAeless from a motivational point of view 
— as well as haimful from a mental hygiene point of vicwv — as the con- 
stant ber citing of students 
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CoMPrmiON 

Competition as a device for getting more work out of a class is 
assum(*d lo be rcl.itively effective for it subjects the individual to the 
full foice of gionp dynamics, the most fundamental and powerful motiva- 
tional iiiHuence available Howevei, it suffers from the very serious limita- 
tion that not all can win m competition and that the winner in such com- 
pelihon is often not the person who has exeited himself most Thus, it 
selves to give easy success and lecognition to a few who don’t appre- 
ciate it because it was too easy, while it results m frustration and harm to 
the many who tried but who finally had to give up m order to maintain 
then status and self-respect Therefore, m the final analysis, overemphasis 
on competition very often leads to poorer performance on the part of 
the gioup as a whole Unless reinforced by coercion, it almost invariably 
leads to indifferent performance on the part of the weaker students who 
cannot afford to try when a person continually encounters failure, the 
line of least resistance — and despite the virtue of persistence, the most 
intelligent — is to stop trying Generally speaking, competition is part of 
the autocratic pattern of classroom management and veiy often leads to 
a need for further autocratic measures A more enlightened approach 
would be to place the emphasis on personal growth on dealing with 
pifiblems more effectively rather than upon gaming superiority over the 
ne\t poison 

, Without getting involved m the argument as to whether competition 
IS more innate than cooperation or whether m our culture competition is 
so basic that a child may as well get training in how to mt'ot it, one should 
point out that there is no justification for forcing the child into competi- 
tion in which he can only lose It should also be noted that certain teach- 
ers make then classrooms much' more competitive — with the degree of 
success relative to that of others much more obvious — than would be 
encountered out of school, for m everyday life, if one cannot stand the 
competition he can always withdraw But the child in school does not 
have that privilege While a judicious use of competition may increase 
interest m classwoik, it is essential that this competition not be of the 
dog-eat-dog variety and .that it be fair, so that everyone has a chance 
of winning 

• There is evidence to suggest that individual competition is more 
effective in promoting gains m learning than is group rivalry which, in 
turn, is moie effective than group cooperation Thus, Sims [342] found 
the individually motivated group to make a 34 7 percent gain as opposed 
to 14 5 percent for the team motivated group and 8 7 percent for the 
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group with no special motivation Similar results were obtained by Leuba 
[234] and by Mailer [252] However, it is likely that the results of such 
comparisons would vary with such factois as the nature of the task, the 
personality and experience of the participants, the cohesivcmess of the 
group, and the extent to which the members realize that their personal 
interests center in fostering the attainment of group goals 

Regardless of its eflFectiveness in promoting learning, however, the 
more important question is the effect it has upon the participants As we 
have seen, competition may lead to a lowering of the individuals self- 
concept or to an attitude of indifFeren(‘(‘ to srhoolwork as a itk ans of 
reconciling poor peifoimancc with his concept of being competent It 
also seems reasonably clear that an overemphasis on competition will 
tend to result in a d(‘struction of gioup loyalties and of the cliild’s cap.uity 
to coopeiate and that it will tend to cause lesentment, jcalousv, and 
poor intragroup relations — in fact, it will negate the values tor which the 
school and democratic society stand However, this does not imply that 
competition is necessarily bad like many other incentives, it docs have 
its dangeis and limitations but much of the ciituism of competition has 
been diiectod at its abuse rathei than its use and the position t«iken by 
Jersild [130] in the following quotation appears both educationally and 
psychologically sound 

From an educational point of view, the proper attitude 
toward compV'tition is not to deplore it on genc’ial punciples, ^ 
nor to tiy to stamp it out by grudging rcwaids to those who are 
desciving noi by placing a handicap on those best able to 
achieve The practical attitude rather should be to turn competi- 
tive impulses into the most constructive channels, to avoid 
emphasis on ultciioi or artificial rewards, to provide each in- 
dividual as far as possible with oppoitunities that aie commen- 
surate with his abilities, to provide opportunities for children 
with cliff Cl ent types and degrees of ability to have a of 

achu'vc'inent, to pievent inequalities in the rewaids foi useful 
seivice, and to avoid a policy of continually placing children in 
competitive situations in which they aie bound to fail 

Competition needs to be used cautiously and, in geneial, the less 
personal the rivaliy, the less dangerous it becomes Thus, group rivalry 
tends to be less intense and less harmful than individual rivalrv although 
here too teachers need to be careful Icst^such rivaliy assume the propor- 
tions of gang warfare It is also to be noted that generally group rivalry 
should not pit the boys against the girls, for such a piocedure could 
easily interfere with the necessary heterosexual adjustment to take place 
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m adolescence The often repeated idea that children should be encour- 
aged to compete against their own record rather than against otheis is 
probably psychologically sound but it docs pose a problem in teims of 
the mechanics of doing this when dealing with learning measured on a 
displaced cardinal series Thus, a student who gets a 70 on the first test 
or who stands at the 75th percentile would have difficulty in deciding 
what to get on the next test in order to compete against himself This 
problem has been mentioned in connection with learning curves (Chiip- 
ter 9) and will be discussed further m Chapter 14 


Role of the Teacher in Motivation 

Inspiiing children to use their potentialities for maximum selt- 
reah/ation is obviously the most impoitant task facing the teacher for, 
in the last analysis, it is he who is the key to the motivation of children m 
the classioom It is particularly important, therefore, not only that he 
understand children and the ways m which they can be motivated but 
also that he be the type of person they can accept and by whom they can 
be inspired What this involves cannot be listed in terms of a numbei ol 
specific rules, procedures, and characteristics for it implies all that the 
teacher is and all that he docs as it affects the childien m his care, but if 
separate mention had to be made of certain qualifications, simsitiv tv to 
children's needs and ingenuity in harnessing their motives in the diiection 
of desirable goals would be among the more impoitant In tcims of 
specific details, it means the teacher will have to provide moral support 
to the child who is frustrated by the demands of the school, a ch.inge of 
work for the child who is bored, special piojects for the child whose in- 
terests and puqioses have not yet been tapped by the school’s routine 
He will have to keep a nice balance between difficulty and case of the 
material so that the child will neither be bored nor frustrated and this he 
will have to do not^only for one child but for some thiity to forty childrcm, 
each of different ability, interest, and background He will have to get 
children to learn material for which they have no great interest and to 
have them develop those interests, relying in the meantime on his per- 
sonality and his prestige as a friend and as a person who is concerned 
only with their welfare 

That the classroom is a social group is a fact whose fundamental im- 
portance from the standpoint of motivation the teacher must appreciate, 
for, as discussed m Chapter 5, the group exerts a powerful influence upon 
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its members to conform to certain group values If, therefore, the class 
can agree with the teacher on mutually acceptable goals, the piessure of 
the group upon the individual to contribute towaid the attainment of 
those goals will insure the motivation of the individual members Under 
such conditions, the teacher’s task will be one of selling the gioup on cer- 
tain goals and ot maintaining the coliesiveness of the group so that mem- 
bers remain subject to group influence Such an appioach is not without 
dangcis, of course If antagonism exists between the gioup and tlie 
teacher m terms of peisonahl) and/oi goals, social pressuies can just as 
easily be exerted toward having the members do poorly Thus, since social 
reinforcement is probably the teacher’s greatest ally or enemy m motivat- 
ing childien, he needs to pay paiticular attention to piomotmg a high 
classioom morale and to working through the group in orienting students 
toward woith while objectives This would imply, for instance, that in- 
stead of ov(‘rindividualizmg classroom woik, he should cncouiage group 
participation and coopeiation in the attainment of common goals, for, 
under thc*se conditions, the individuars concern is no longer ovei satis- 
fying his individual needs but lathcr ovei integiating his needs with 
those of the gioup so th«it group goals aie accepted as indivickial goals and 
the individual derives satisfaction for his needs thiough the achu'vement 
of the group as a whole 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

The probh'in of rnotnation m the classroom is one of the more 
tioublesome aspects ol teaching Pait of the dilliculty app*iiently stems 
fiom a lack ol unclei standing on the part ol the teacher of the whv of 
human behavioi as it applies to the child and the school\\ork which he 
IS expected to rnastei The following aie among the inajoi points with 
which he should be familiar if he is to be successful m the area of motiva- 
tion 

[a] Motivation stems diiectly from the concepts of needs, the self 
and the phenomenal field as discussed in Chaptei 2 and mcoipoiates not 
only an eneigizmg of the individual but .ilso an orientation of his be- 
havioi towaid the attainment of ccitain goals as potential satisGers for his. 
needs 

[b] Not only is learning in the classrbom dependent upon motivation 

but the effectiveness of the learning is more oi less propoitional to the 
dcgiec* of motivation of the learner * 
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[c] Motives arc always present m the child The teachers task is to 
use thcs(^ motives in the attainment of worthwhile educational objectives 
To be edective in motivating him, he needs to understand him as an in- 
dividual so that he can relate classioom experiences to his present needs, 
gOtils, interests, and purposes while gradually encouraging the develop- 
ment of motives that are more worthwhile 

[d] Goals to be functional must be meaningful m terms of the 
leainers needs and purposes 

[e] Many incentives are available to the classroom teacher m his 
attempt to tap the motives existing m the child They can be understood 
ill terms of reward and punishment, i e , m terms of whether or not they 
enable the motivated individual to attain his goals 

[f] Many teachers use punishment and fear of punishment as their 
major, if not sole, motivational device This is unfortunate, m view of 
the limitations and dangers involved 

[g] Success IS important from the stindpomt of motivation, par- 
ticularly as it leads to the development of a positive self-concept and, 
hence, to fuither success and further motivation Unfortunately, teachers 
too often use failure as an instrument in a misguided attempt to have 
the learner improve his work Success is a relative term and the child 
should be encouragi'd to develop a realistic level of aspiiation 

[h] Competition is a powerful incentive since it bungs the full force 
of gioup pressuie to bear upon the learner On the other hand, it is not 
without its clangcis and should be used judiciously 

[i] The fact that the classroom is a social group is of fundamental 
importance since social reinforcement is tlie teacher’s greatest ally or 
enemy m “motivating” children 

[j] The teacher is, in the final analysis, the key to motivation m the 
classroom 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 [a] Evaluate Much of the evidence on the relative sliength of the 
various motives has bi'cn derived on cxpeiimcnts with animals and is of ( jiu s- 
tionablc value m understanding human motivation since oui culture com- 
plicates the lelalionship between the individuars needs and the bchavioi b\ 
means ol which they aie satisfied 

[b] Evaluate Whcicas most of the learning the primitive man does 
has diicct need -1 eduction, if not suivival value, much of the learning th d is 
expected in oui schools is relate cl only mdiicctlv and, olten remotely, to the 
nc'cds of students 

[cl Debate Many of the ailificial incentives (eg, stais, grades, honoi- 
lolls, etc , used so piofiisclv in our classrooms aie actually detrimental to the 
long-tciin giovvth o* pupils 

[cl] Evalu.itc The Ic'ss the teachci has to eleptnd on e\tcin«il incentives^* 
such as giadcs incl punishment, the betlci the tc iclici he is 

2 What aic some of the motivational foiccs to vv^hu h It icheis might aj)- 
peal with most effectivcMioss and with least danger to ment il hi dth^ 

3 Teachers aic often cntici/ed hn being stingv with icwirds How 
can they deal with thi fact that, when revvaids become plcntilul, inflation 
desliovs then v ilc'iicc valiu^^ 

1 C an a sub,(ct be made mteiesting loi its sakc^ 

5 How realistic is it to tell students they should not be woiking toi 
a gi adc 




Retention and Transfer of Training 




. uhcnever tve hate really learned anything we can tiansfer 
it, and tf tte cannot tiansfet what we 6cem to have learned, we 
hate not really Icanu’d tt 

MURStLL [278] 


Probably no other aspect of the classroom situation !«• inoic frustrating 
to tcachcis and pupils than the extent to which the lattei not only forget 
by toinoiiow what tliey leain today, but even seem unable to make ellec- 
tivc use of the knowledge they have in dealing with new situations be- 
cause they are closely interrelated, these two aspects of the leaining 
process will be discussed together in the present chapter 


Retention and Forgetting 

Retention and forgetting are complcmentaiy processes, retention 
referring to the prescivation of what is once known, forgetting to the loss 
of remembrance of it That a great deal of what one learns is soon for- 
gotten IS obvious to anyone, and particularly to teachers whose task it is 
to guide the learning of children It would be even more obvious to them, 
if they were to check how soon after fin«I examinations are over, students 
forget some of the knowledge they had at the end of the course Greene 
[155], for example, found thkt students who repeated examinations in col- 
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lege classes in zoology, psychology, and chemistry four months after the 
final dropped from an average percentage of 76, 70, and 80 to 42, 42, and 
48 Other studies have shown retention losses ranging from 30 percent 
to 90 percent m periods ranging from three months to three years It is 
also estimated that the average child, during the summer vacations, 
forgets perhaps from 10 to 50 percent of the course content which he know 
in June, with the degree of forgetting bemg dependent upon such factors 
as the functionality and appeal of the content, the method used in teacli- 
ing and learning the material, and the natuic of the learner 

However, the situation is probably not as bad as it appears on the 
surface forgetting is selective and, while in some areas there is an 
almost complete loss, in other areas there miy actuall)' be a gain oc cm ring 
during a period of disuse Thus, Schrepel and Laslett [323] found a loss 
in arithmetic computation over the summer vac ition but a gam in word 
meaning, hteiature, and the social science's, and Tyler [101] found the 
ability to apply principle's and mteiprc't new cxpciimcpts m /oolog} to be 
equal or bettci than at the completion of the couise fifteen months be- 
fore, even though no other course had been taken in the inteiim Fur- 
thermore, not only can the forgetting of what we want to keep be mini- 
mized but a good deal of what is foi gotten is icalK not oveilv impoitant 
m and of itself \ctually it would be clisastions if we leinemlK'U'd e\ en- 
tiling We need details, for instance, to gi\c us a good giasp of the piin- 
(iplcs involved but, once they have seivecl their puipose in enabling us 
to go bevond to genciah/ations, then loss is of no gicat moment Our 
mcmoiy of the caieer of Hillci may be lathei \ague but w'c still have 
attitudes, piinciplcs, geneiali/ations and viewpoints w'hich aie based on 
the facts of his cari'er even though the facts themselves are gone' The 
impoitancc of facts on the other hand, should not be minimi/cd w^e 
need tacts as stepping stones to higher levels of uiidei standing and while 
they are often fcigoltcn and while the mc'rc possession of facts does not 
ensure insights, gcmci ah/at ions, and principles, the lattei would not be 
possible without facts Yet it is these higher mental processes, and not the 
facts upon which they are based, which arc the important outcomes of 
education — and these, fortunately, are rc'latnely resis*tant to foi getting 

Relation to leakning 

Contraiy to what some people think, ability to leain and abilitv to 
retain aie positively i elated This should cause no surpiisc since these 
two .ibihtios aie leally two phases of the same process and a prison 
would be unable to learn unless he could retain, in the process, the things 
he learns, i e , unless he has iminechate memory 
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Thus, tlie relationship in question is essentially that between imme- 
diate and delayed retention It is true, to be sure, that occasionally a 
student will learn something quickly — more correctly, superficially — and 
have it fade away almost completely in a matter of days while another 
student who takes time to get a good giasp of the topic, with emphasis on 
the mtei relationship of the ideas to each other and to what he has pre- 
viously learned, will ttikc more time to learn but he will retain it longer 
Thus, the statement “It takes him a long while to learn anything, but 
when hes got it, it really sticks!” has some basis in truth, but what is 
being compaied in such cases is not differences in retention but differ- 
ences in the adequacy of learning When material is learned to the same 
degree but one learner takes more time than the other to learn the 
mateiial, the differences in letention may not be too gieat But, when the 
practice time or trial is held constant for two learners, as is the ease in the 
classroom situation, the one who leains faster retains more This may be 
explained on the basis of the fact that the procedures and characteristics 
which lead to efficient learning also lc‘ad to gi eater retention Thus, learn- 
ing quickly lends to imply that [a] the le<iiner has gicatcr intelligence or 
backgiound, oi both, leading to a giealer dcgiee of mcaningfulness of 
the mateiial, oi [b] the learner has effective study habits, has efficient 
procedures for organizing the material, or is strongly motivated — all of 
which tend to promote retention 

Measubemlnt of retention 

The rate and extent of forgetting was first investigated by Ebbing- 
haus His well-known foi getting curve relates to the retention of non- 
sense material learned by memorization It does not apply — particularly 
from the standpoint of the steepness of the decline and the final level — 
to the retention of more meaningful material Yet the general shape of 
the curve would be relatively the same thus, even though nonsense ma- 
terial would show a more rapid and more complete loss than would gen- 
eralizations, for example, all retention curves show the sharpest drop 
beginning immediately after the end of the learning period followed by 
more gradual losses 

The steepness of the decline and the final level of intention are af- 
fected to a considerable extent by the method used in their measure- 
ment a gi eater degree of retention might be expected, for example, when 
it is measuied by the recognition method than when measured on the 
basis of recall Thus, retention *m the ' case of verbal material can be 
measured in any one of the following ways, none of which would yield 
identical results [a] ability* to recall, e g, the completion type test, [b] 
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ability to recognize, e g , the multiple choice test, [c] ability to reproduce 
the material, e g , the essay type test, and [d] the relearning or savings 
method in which the amount of retention is determined by the effort 
(measured in terms of time or number of trials) required to relearn the 
material as a fraction of the effort it took to learn it in the first place ^ 

The steepness of decline and the final level of learning would also 
depend on such factois as mcaningfulncss of the material and interre- 
latedness of Its compommts which, in turn, would be a function of the 
nature of the matciial, and the intelligence, experience and motivation 
of the leainei, the degree of overlearning of the materi<il, the amount ol 
review, and other factors which will be discussed in the next few pages 

Explanation of iorcetiing 

The older view among psychologists regarding forgetting — and still 
essentially that of the layman — was that forgetting resulted from disus(‘ 
or decay with the passage of time In a sense it is true that, with tin* 
passage of time, omissions, alterations, additions, or condensations take 
place, particularly in points not too cleaily understood or not too closel) 
interconnected with the mam aspects of the material But the meie pas- 
sage of time docs not explain why forgetting is selective, wh) we foiget 
certain things and not others, and wdiy we forget in certain situations more 
than we do in otlieis And, of course, the* passage ot time does not ex- 
plain the phenomenon of reminiscence, in which the degree of retention 
actually goes up and not down with lime Thus, in one study [21], 45*5 
percent oi the mat(Tial was remembered at the end of one day and 55 3 
percent at the end of tw^o days 

The modern view is that forgetting takes place as a result of the 
active pioccss of interference with what is leainerl by subsequent loain- 
ings Thus, the child having learned that 7 + 6 = 13 is lalci faced with 
8 + 4 = 12 and he mixes the two to the point wheie lie is no longer sine 
whether the answer to 7 -(- 6 is 13, 12, or any other number In the same 
way, the average teacher should have no trouble remembering the names 
of one or two new students but when he is faced with thiity-fivc all at 
once, he confuses one name with the other to the point of not being sure 
about anyone’s name This inteiference of ppovious learnings by sub- 
sequent learnings, first investigated by Muller and Pilzecher [277] in 
1900, is generally known by the technical term, retroactive inhibition 

Although details tend to drop out, forgetting involves more than a 

'This method would be suspect when deilini; with cliildicii if a cert iiii amount 
of time is allowed to elapse The saving in learning li uc inav then be due to mere ised 
readiness « 
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mere loss, subtraction or omission, rather, it is a reorganization, in which 
the individual, having lost some of the aspects of the experience, fills m 
the gaps from his own backgiound For example, the witness having come 
to some conclusion as to who was the guilty party m the accident, but not 
remcmbc'iing the exact details of the impact of the collision, fills in from 
his general undei standing and says “He came this way” when he really 
means “It seems to me he would have had to be coming this way in 
order for me to have reached the conclusion I did as to his guilt ” This, 
of couise, docs not imply lying any more than it does in the case of the 
child who writes that the chemical foimula for common table salt is 
CaCl "I he extent to which our memories arc colored by our interpreta- 
tions is well brought out by the results of a study by Carmichael et al [57] 
in wliicli two groups of subjects wcic shown ambiguous figure stimuli 
with dilFeient sets of word stimuli As shown in Figure 11 1, the group 
which was led to associate the first figure stimulus with the phrase “cur- 
tains in a window” tended to draw it as curtains, whereas the group to 
which the figure was presented along with the verbal stimulus “diamond 
m a rectangle” drew it more like a diamond inside a rectangle 

Thcic IS also evidence to suggest that some forgetting lesults from 
lepression This view, which was empliasizcd by Fiend, has found sup- 
port fiom such studies as that of Frank and Ludvich [120] who found 
gieater lelenlion for syllables followed by pleasant odois than for syl- 
lables foll()W('d by unpleasant odors The evidence is not conclusive*, 
however, cuid Postman and Murphy [300] expiess the view that it is the 
intensity of the feeling tone, rather than its quality, that alfeets the ex- 
tent of recall 

Factors Ai rrcnNC retention 

A considerable amount of experimentation has been conducted on 
the various factors that make for a greater oi lesser degicc of inteifcr- 
ence However, before we review this evidence, it might be worthwhile 
to become familiar with the design of such expeiiinents Since what is 
learned is interfered with by subsequent leaimngs, i e , by the activity 
which is interpolated between the learning of the material and its testing, 
it IS a matter of comparing the relative extent to which perfoiinance is 
impaired by different activities and conditions introduced subsequent to 
fhc learning of a given set of material Thus, if we want to determine 
whether the memorizing of the names of telephone subscribers interferes 
to a greater extent with the recall of the names in the student directory 
than does the study of English grammar, for example, we would first have 
to start with two groups— one could be called the experimental group 
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Fig 11 1 The stimulus figures in the middle column ttcre picsented to 
two gwups of subjects with a differtmt xtoid list Later uhen the two 
gfoiips were asked to teprodiue the stimulus figures, they tended to make 
them conform to the stimulus word with which they had been piesentcd 
From Carmichael et al [57] 
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and the other the control group — equated in all respects relevant to re- 
tention, i e , they would have to be equally familiar with the names in the 
student directory, they would have to have the same level of intelligence 
and the same degree of motivation and of skill in memorizing Both 
groups would then learn the names in so many pages of the student 
diiectory to the same degree of mastery, e g , to the point of one correct 
repetition, after which for a given period of time one group would study 
the names in the corresponding pages of the telephone directory while 
the second group studies English grammar Finally, each group would 
be tested for its retention of the names of students they had previously 
studied and, if the group that had studied grammar, say, were to display 
grc'ater letention than did the other group, wc could conclude that, to 
the extent that other things were equal, the study of English grammar 
causes a lesser degree of interference with the retention of the names of 
students than does memorizing the names of telephone subscribers In 
schematic form, the experiment would look like this 
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Among the factors whose effect on retention have been investigated, 
wc should mention the following 

The Stmdanly of original and interpolated learnings Research evi- 
dence seems to supply considerable support for \vhat is known as the 
Skaggs-Robinson hypothesis [345] which, stated in simple terms, claims 
that the moie similar the interpolated and the original learning the greater 
the interference up to a point As the two become more similar beyond this 
point, interference decreases and eventually as they become more identi- 
cal, the interpolated learning actually reinforces the original learning 
Just where interference begins to decline or where it gives way to rein- 
forcement depends on such factors as the intelligence and background 
of the learner and the mcamngfulncss of the material to him Thus, a 
bright child might find that introducing (a — b)^ after he has just learned 
(a -f b)2 reinforces his understanding of (a -{- b)-^ whereas, m the case 
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of a duller child, the second example may only serve to contuse his 
meager understanding of the first Interference wo\dd probably be 
greatest when the same or similar stimuli call for different responses and 
Watson [405] voices the opinion that mcompatibihty, rather than simi- 
larity, IS the significant factor in causing interference Thus, if one were 
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to Study two lists ol response' uoids to the sam(' list of stimulus woids, 
the second list would c ms(' ina\umiin intci lei( iice with tlu first it is 
piobablv better, thciefoie to uiaslei one foicigu language thoioughl) 
latlu'i than undcilakc two languages at once 

Tcnipoial position of inlet polatul Icatnin^ Although the relation 
IS not entiicly clear-cut, theie is some evid ' ikl [311] to suggest that 
mteih'ience is at its maxmium when the mteipol ited le.irnmg takes 
pkice either irnmediatel) following the learning oi munediatelv preceding 
the testing ot the original inaleiial Thus, it ti nds to be unwise to ciam 
desperately tor a couple of examinations the mght beloie the tests, as it 
is to ariangc one's schedule so that classes follow consecutivclv without 
a break 

Similarity of the testing and leainm^ siliintion The more associative 
cues the learner can foim, the inoie likely he is to letam what he has 
learned Thus, it is well known that a student is moie likely to recall 
the answer if the question is phiased in the words of the text them if it 
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IS changed In the same way, we are less likely to mistake Mr Jones for 
Mr Smith if we sec Mr Smith in the same office where we first met him 
than if wc sec him on the sticet 

Dcgtcc of mast mil of original and interpolated learning The more 
compact, structuied, and self-contained a given learning is, the less it 




Fig 113 lhroiclt(al curve of mteifeience as a function of the temporal 
position of the tnicipolatcd learning 


will be intcifered with by other Icainings Othci things being equal, the 
more meaningful the matciial to the learner, the moie organized and 
the more interrelated are its various components, the less affected it is 
by interfeiencc of subsequent learnings and the less it will interfere with 
other leaimng, cither previous or subsequent Obviously involved in the 
degree of mcamngfulncss of the materials are such factors as [1] the 
simplicity and the degree of continuity in the material, [2] the intelli- 
gence and experience of the learner, and [3] his motivation and per- 
sistence as well as the time he has to devote to getting a clear picture 
of the material Thus, difficult material tends to be forgotten quickly 
simply because it is not Icanied or understood adcquat(‘ly In the same 
way, as long as facts leinain as isolated bits of infoimation, they not 
only tend to impede rather than to facilitate fuithcr learning but they 
are also quickly forgotten, while, on the contrary, when they attain 
functionality in terms of inteirelationsnips, applications, generalizations, 
interpretations, and implications, they resist forgetting The fact that so 
much of the learmng of the classroom fades away so quickly and so com- 
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plctely may suggest that the material borders on nonsense, as far as the 
child IS concerned 

Overlearning and reviewing Very directly related to the rate and 
the amount of forgetting that takes place over a period of time ar(' the 
degree to which the material is overlearned and the number of reviews 
occurring subsequent to the initial learning Actually, overlearning and 
reviewing peitain to different degrees of learning rather than to the 
question of the interference of such learning but, as shown in the accom- 
panying diagiams, they are, nevertheless, basic determinants of the rate at 
which the retention curve drops <ind of the final level that is reached Thus, 
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Fig 114 Theoretical retention cinves a^wciatid uitfi (liQinut degrees 

of overlcatmng 

if the material is k\irned only to the point of one correct reproduction and 
is not reviewed, retention will tend to drop vei\ sharply iilmost to the 
zero point, whcieas if the mateiial is learned consideiably beyond the 
point of bare mastery, it may never diop below the level necessar> to 
leproducc the material One would be able to recall the pledge of 
allegiance, for example, even if lie did not have occasion to repeat it for 
years The factor of overlearning is also invoKed in the*rctention of mans 
skills such as riding a bicycle tor, contrary to popular opinion there is no 
reason to expect skills to be retained any more easily than \ crbal mate- 
iial when the two are learned at the same degiee, have the same degicc' 
of organization and integration, and are n'latively equivalent from the 
standpoint of other factors relating to retention 

Excessive ovcilearning tends to be uneconomical As can be noted 
from the shape of the learning curve, the la\V of diminishing i etui ns in 
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the form of a ceiling and of a dcclme in motivation soon sets m so that, 
after a certain degree of mastery of the material has been attained, rela- 
tively little improvement in performance accompanies fiuthcr attempts 
at learning Neveithcless, good retention requires good learning and 
some overlearning, say 50 percent, is probably a good investment of 
time and effort from the standpoint of delayed recall 

Review is probably one of the best means of maintaining retention 
above a given level Spitzcr [361], for example, found that more forgetting 
occurred in one day when retention was not aided by review than in 63 
days when two leview periods were introduced shown in tins diagram, 



Fig 115 Theoretical retention curve with peuodic review 


review overcomes the forgetting that has occuried and bungs the mate- 
rial back above the threshold of leaction As the learner reviews periodi- 
cally what he has learned, the loss becomes progressively less to the point 
that it may remain above the thieshold of reaction almost forever De- 
pending on the thoroughness of the original learning, the first review 
should probably come wuthin twenty-four hours after the initial leaining, 
the second perhaps within a week, the next possibly within a month, 
and so on 

Periodic reviews are generally more effcctivi' from the standpoint 
of economy of time and effort than is overlearning This is especially true 
in that effective review is more than just bringing the material back to 
the original level in meaningful matefial, it involves a reorganization, 
a systematization of the learning to bring about new understandings, new 
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insights, and new relationships that are more functional as well as more 
permanent than the original level of learning 

Except in the case where the mateiial has faded to tlie point wheie 
reviewing by recitation would be essentially guesswork, review should 
not take the form of a re-reading of the same material Skimming a re- 
lated source for new ideas, working thioiigh a quiz, thinking through 
the implications of the material or using the knowledge as a stepping 
stone to more advanced learning in the field, all constitute effective re- 
view Unfoitunatcly, this is not emphasi/ed as much as it should be in 
our schools whcie, instead of being encouraged to gam real undei standing 
thiough seeing the material fiom a broader and moie dnerse point of 
view, the student is often reqniicd to become letter peifect in a limited 
area such as the material of a chaplci in a single book 

Also of direct bcaiing in this connection is the question of how 
much repetition and ovei lapping of matciial should occur from course 
to couise in oidcr to piomote a sufficient revic'w of the maleiial needed 
lor finthei giowth Such levicw is, oi couise, essential However, it is 
equallv imjxiitant to avoid in< le duplication and the review that takes 
place should he oigani/cd as a slc'pp’ug stone in connection with moie 
advanced woik in the* field 

Set 01 intent to icincmbei Retention is facilitated by having the 
studeMit leain with the full e'xpcctation of being tested on the in»iterial 
at a later date This intent to remembcT is related to the basic concepts 
of motivation and of needs which make loi ma\imuin retention thiough 
leading the student to make periodic, foimal or infoimal, lewu'w and 
above all, through making for a moie intense impression at the time of 
learning Thus, the affcclion-staived youngstei might remember almost 
forc'ver a smile given cjuite casually Parents often get leminded with 
the common “But )ou said ” of a promise givcm \Mthout much 
thought childien don’t foiget when tluy have been piomised something m 
which they arc* interested, but they conveniently forget having been 
told to do certain choies which don’t have too much ajipeal The more 
ego-mvolved the child is, as in the case of the child who is left with an 
unsolved or partially solved problem, the less the foigc'tting that is likeK 
to take place This proceduic, used regulailv i;i serial stories, could also 
be used effectively m the classroom, eg, getting the stiich'iit intcK'stcd 
in a given problem which mtiigues him but giving him only half tlx* 
answer and leading him by thought-piovoking questions to go the K'st 
of the way by himself or, at leftist, to keep the material cleaily in his 
mind till discussion is resumed next lesson 
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Educational implications 

Research has made relatively clear the factors which make for 
grcatci retention As might be expected these rules do not apply in an 
(‘qual degree to all learnmg situations, but to the extent tliat they do, 
it IS the teachei s task to woik — and have the students work — in haimony 
with these principles in order to minimize the foigi'ttmg that would 
otherwise take place The data in this section suggest the relative validity 
of the following suggestions 

[a] Sec that the student understands what he studies The material 
should be piesented, not as isolated fiagments, but rathei oiganized into 
relatively laigc units which are meaningful m terms of the student s ability 
and background with stiess being placed on generalizations and applica- 
tions which tend to withstand forgetting Matciial that is so difficult 
for the child that he can master it only in the sense of memorizing it for 
reproduction m the examination serves no useful puipose Joidan [200], 
for instance, is of the opinion that generally no one with an IQ below 90 
should be allowed to sign up for a couise m a modem foieign language 

[b] Encourage a certain degree of ovcrleainmg The extra ellort 
IS a wnse investment in tcims of long range retention, especially that, m 
the case of meaningful material, it generally makes for gi cater iindei- 
standmg 

[e] Encourage periodic review This can be done most effectively 
through schedulmg frequent quizzes and by insisting that students make 
use of the material they have learned m climbing to higher levels This 
IS, of course, moie obvious in subjects like mathematics winch mcoiporate 
a large clement of continuity and m which material is periodically re- 
viewed while working on more advanced work 

Distributed practice in the form of frequent reviews tends to make 
for economy of learning as well as efficiency fiom the standpoint of 
permanence of retention It is also more likely to piomotc rcminiscimce 
through diffcicntial foigetting, le, through giving an oppoitiinity for 
competing incorrect responses to drop out (because they wcic not 
learned to the sam'e degree) leaving unopposed the coircct responses 

[d] Encourage intent to remember The student who anticipates 
being tested on certain material or who is self -involved m a given topic 
IS not likely to go meicly through the motions of studying nor is he likely 
to dismiss it from his mind the minute the lesson is over 

[e] Avoid scheduling m succession lessons which tend to interfere 
with each other Of course, it is not always possible to determine m ad- 
vance what IS likely to intc^rfere, cspciially as what causes mterference 
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for one student might actually lead to reinforcement in the case of a 
second student And, obviously, scheduling considerations do not always 
allow for optimal sequence of classes from the standpoint of inteifeience 

[f] Avoid introducing new material in a hurried fashion Occa- 
sionally, teachers rather than waste the last five minutes of class attempt 
to introduce the next lesson In doing so, they throw at the student a 
lot of material which is so ha/y that it only serves to interiere with the 
mateiial previously learned Unless they can do a reasonably thorough 
job of presenting a new lesson, it is piobably better to spend the time 
in having students consolidate what they have already k'ained In the 
same way, a long topic should probably be biokcn down into manage- 
able subunits that can be handled adeqiu.tely rather than trying to cover 
in a hurried fashion more than the time allowed will permit 

[g] Promote effective learning as a means of promoting greater re- 
tention Stiess should be on mcanmgfulness, organization, overlearning, 
distributed piacticc, intent to remember, and othci psychologically sound 
pedagogical piocedures 


Transfer of Training 

The purpose of educational expeiicnccs, both within and outside the 
school, IS to enafile the individual to mi'ct new situations more effec- 
tively In fact, thioiighout life, the inti'lhgcnt individual profits from 
his expciiences’ in the sense that, as a result of those experiences, he 
IS better piepared to meet not only the same situation but also icLitcd 
experiences This is of special significance in the classioom wheie ex- 
periences aic deliberately planned in sequence so that one selves as a 
stepping stone to the next 

Life, and especially the school, is predicated on the assumption that 
transfer of learning is a reality, that what we learn on one occasion will 
laeilitate our dealing effectively with another situation of a related nature 
If it were not for transfer of learning, we could nevt'r icach moie ad- 
vanced levels — in fact, we could not learn anything Furtheimoie, since 
it is impossible to teach the child all the things he will need as an adult 
in latc^r life, even if we could foresee what he would need, it is necessaiy 
to assume that, by viitue of what we have led him to leain, he will be 
able to adapt himself to new sittiations Ihiis, such impoitant decisions 
as what to include in the cuiiiculum and how we sliould tcxich these 
things revolve around our views on transfer ot training, for any ciiriicular 
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offering is justified only to the extent to which it peiinits the student to 
use it as the basis for more effective behavior in another coiiise or in life 
It would follow, for example, that the more pessimistic a person is as to 
the amount of tiansfer that can be expected from a given educational 
experience, the more msistent he is likely to be on a “practical’' “social 
utilities’ ciiiiiculum 

MFASURLMLNf OF TRANSriTl 

As m the case of retention, the degice of transfer to be expected from 
a given situation can be determined by experimentation If, for instance 
one IS interested m whether or not previous experience in playing the 
piano facilitates the subsequent learning of typing, he would again have 
to stait with two groups of students — one with experience on the piano 
and the other without — be sure that they aie equated with respect to 
such relevant chaiactenstics as chronological age, geneial motor coordi- 
nation, motivation, and especially relative unfarnihanty with the type- 
writer The two gioiips might be subjected to the same instruction in 
typing for a period of say three months If the group having had experi- 
ence on the piano makes gicatcr gains m typing than the other group, lu* 
can conclude that transfer from the piano to the typevvntci has taken 
place Thus, in schematic form. 
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In this case, we are likely to have positive tiansfer, i e , the previous 
leammg experience is likely to facilitate the subsequent learning How- 
ever, transfer can also be negative, m which case the previous learning 
interferes with the* subsequent learning of another activity Thus, having 
learned to judge the flight of a softball might, at first, cause a fielder 
to misjudge the flight of a baseball Generally, the transfer from one 
activity to another involves both negative and positive aspects and the 
transfer involved is the net sum of the facilitation and the interference 
of the one learning with respect to the other For instance, there are 
many skills in softball that are sufficiently similar to those in baseball 
that a person would be hetped by his previous knowledge of softball, 
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but there are also skills sufficiently incompatible that the person would 
have to unlearn the old ones before he could learn the new ones The 
extent to which one would be ahead or behind as a result of his previous 
knowledge of softball would depend on the relative balance of the 
positive and the negative phases of the transfer between the two sports 
In the same way, experience in diiving a car in the United States would 
mvolve both positive and negative transfer for driving a car in a country 
where vehicles move on the left side of the road 

Relation to forge htnc 

Before proceeding further with the present discussion, it might be 
well to distinguish — to the extent that such a distinction can be made — 
between transfer of training and foi getting In the latter case, we are 
concerned with the intcrfeience (or n'lnforccment ) which subsequent 
learnings may have on our ictaimng what we had previously learned In 
the case of transfer, on the other hand, we are intciested in the extent 
to which what we have previously leained will facilitate (or hinder) 
our subsecpient leaimngs The diffcionce might be shown by means of 
the following set-up 

retcntion Leain fractions Leain decimals Test fi actions 

mANSFER Learn piano Learn typing Tc'St typing 

On closer inspection, however, the distinction becomes rather arti- 
ficial for, as pointed out by Melton [258], foi getting is nothing but an 
aspect of negative tiansfci Since two situations aie iievei exactly alike 
retention, m the cx<iniple above, implies a tiansfer of what has been 
learned m the classiooin setting on the subject of fi actions to the examina- 
tion situation where the student s knowledge on the subject is to be ap- 
praised Forgetting, then, is essentially a case of transfer with the inter- 
polated learning inteifcrmg with the recall of the original learning In 
other words, the learning of decimals interfered with the performance 
on the examination on fractioi just as the learning of softball might 
interfere with the performance of some phases of bajfcball 

Explanation oi- transfer or i raining 

Early psychologists m their attempt to explain transfer of training 
postulated what is known as the tluxiry of foimal discipline According to 
this theory, the mind is made up eff a number of faculties oi powers which, 
just like a muscle, can be developed tlirough training and which then 
are capable of eflFective performance in aA areas m which they arc 
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involved Thus, the training of the faculty of memory through practice 
with, say, nonsense syllables, impioves one’s memory for names, for 
meaningful material, in fact, for anvthmg which calls for memory Ac- 
cordingly, education is largely a matter of training or disciplining the 
mind through iigorous mental exercises in the classics, logic, mathematics, 
etc, on the assumption that such training makes a peison equally effec- 
tive in all ai eas where a given faculty is involved Tlius, after training 
in reasoning it is assumed that a pci son can reason effectively m matters 
of philosophy, of mathematics, social issues, and housekeeping^ 

This view was fiist challenged by James [190] who found no im- 
provement 111 his ability to commit poetry to memory resulted fiom a 
month’s practice in memorizing Hugo’s ‘Satyr” Following the question 
raised by James as a result of his rather simple experiment, the theory of 
mental disciplining was challenged by such studies as that of Sleight [349] 
in the area of memory, of Thoindikc and Woodworth [389] in the area 
of peiception, and of Briggs [43] in the area of leasonmg, to mention but 
a few In these studies, the expected improvement in peifoimance in 
related tasks did not materialize In fact, in some cases the previous 
practice actually led to an impairment in performance, i e , to nega- 
tive transfer, in a study by Kline [218], for example, it was found that 
practice with canceling letters inteifercd with peiformance in canceling 
words 

The modern explanation of transfer of training is to be found in one 
a: more of four greatly overlapping theories 

[1] Probably best known is the theory of uicnttcal components postu- 
lated by Thoindike [383] at the turn of the centuiy According to this 
view, transfer takes place from one learning situation to another to tlie 
extent that there are identical aspects in the two situ.itions * Thus, tiansfer 
takes place from playing a piano to typing to the extent that such skills 
as eye-finger cooidination are identical in both These elements of simi- 
larity between the two situations are not restricted to skills, of course, 
they could take the foim of information, piinciples, generalizations, proce- 
dures, attitudes 

[2] Gestalt p^chologists explain transfer on the basis of what they 
call “transposibility ” They point out, for example, that a song learned 
m a certain key may be recognized m a different key even though none 

‘ It IS worth pointing out that the concept of the mind as made up of mental 
faculties bears a certain resemblance to the concept of mental factors as postulated 
by Thurstone in his tlicory of intelluit ncc Tl^ student would do well to clarify his 
thinking as to the dilTerence between the two concepts 

“According to this view, transfer occurs to the extent that the learner can use 
certam aspects of his previous learnings m dealing with a situation which is only 
partially novel 
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of the components of the song arc identical In the same way, cats trained 
to eat out of the larger of two dishes will, wlien presented with two 
other dishes, so that what was befoie the larger dish is now the smaller 
of the two, eat out of the new larger dish instead of the dish they had 
eaten out of before Actually, except for a gi eater emphasis on under- 
standing, the Gestalt position is really m agreement with that of Thorn- 
dike the identical components in the examples constitute the pattcin, 
and not the parts themselves i e, the cats leacted not to the dish but to 
the relationship larger-wmllo 

[3] Judd s explanation of transfer in terms of his well-known theoiy 
of generalizations [201] centers aioiind tlu applicability of principles and 
generalizations to diveise and vaiicd situations Ihus, in a repelicion 
of Judd’s original experiment, Ilendiickson and Schioc'dcr [171] found 
that children who were acquainted with the principle of the ref i action 
of light were more succc^ssful in hitting a taigc't subrneigcd in walcT 
than were those who were not familiar with this principle Actually, 
Judd’s theory is in complete agreement with that of Thorndike and 
that of the Gestalt psychologists it simply placi's (‘inphasis on relation- 
ships and generalizations as components on th(' basis of which transfer 
can take place 

[4] Another version of lelativcly the Siirne explanation is that of 
Bagley [16] who emphasized transfer through the foimulation of ideals 
or geneiah/ed attitudes Much of the training the child retc ives does not 
go beyond the immediate area in which the training is gi\en Baglay 
>uggesls that by stiessing neatness, for example, not in specific situations 
but rather as an ideal, it is possible to have it transfei more completely 
to a greatei portion of the child s total behavior 

Factors AriECTixc iransicr of training 

The pievious discussion has shown tint, regardless of the specific 
terminology used, the various theories on tiansfd emphasize much the 
same techniques and methods, g , stress on understanding particularly 
of principles and generalizations, development of positive attitudes, and 
the learning of effectiv'e piocedures With this as bac\giound it may be 
worthwhile' to consider the amount of transfer tvhich may be expected in 
a given situation This question is of particular importance to teachers 
who are continu.illy faced with instances of nontransfer, e g , the case c3t 
English grammar which too frequently, is used only during the English 
period Whereas it is impossible to give blanket formulae whereby one 
can calculate the exact extent of transfer to be expected in all cases, some 
general considerations may be exploied * 
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[a] First of all, transfer is not only possible it actually materializes 
in the usual situation A review of 167 investigations d(*aling with trans- 
fer [411] showed 28 percent with considerable transfer and 48 percent 
with appreciable transfei Certainly remedial and “How to Study” courses 
are predicated on the assumption — which has been borne out by research 
[126] — that these courses will be conducive to success in a variety of 
subject fields 

Piobably no factor is as likely to lead to transfei as is a positive 
attitude on the part of the learner that transfer is possible, that what he is 
learning has application and that his previous learnings are probably 
adequate for the solution of the present problem Thus, Dorsey and 
Hopkins [99] obtained a 16 peicent increase in transfer by simply telling 
then students that the material they were learning would be useful in 
other situations On the negatne side, it is probably tiue that many 
childien in English classes do not sec the grammar phase of the course 
as something which has any beaiing on the writing of themes or on 
even day communication 

[b] As emphasized by the theoiies mentioned above, transfer relies 
heavily upon mcaningfulness, generalizations, and principles Whereas 
facts also have transfer value, their applicability to other situations is 
much more restricted The amount of transfer that takes place m a given 
classroom situation is essentially proportional to the degree to which one 
teaches for transfer, i e , the extent to which the learning situation is 
btoiight to a generalization, and to the extent that relationships, implica- 
tions, and applications to vaiious situations are pointed out — or, even bet- 
ter, that the child is encouraged and helped in discovering these for him- 
self Overman [289], for instance, found that the group for which arith- 
metic solutions were generalized outscored by a significant margin one 
group in which the procedures were shown only and a second group in 
which the reason for the procedure used was discussed The child should 
be made to see the purpose, in terms of later life or of related skills, 
of the material he is asked to learn and the schools evaluation program 
should emphasize application to novel situations as a measure of real 
understanding of the material covered Teachers are often too eager 
to tell everything, thereby’ depriving children of the oppoitunity of seek- 
ing applications and relationships for themselves Actually, departmen- 
talized teaching is a drawback to transfer in that it is conducive to 
memorization and drill on fragmentary learnings such as facts and a 
corresponding undcremphasize on relationships and other aspects of learn- 
ing that promote transfer It should be noted that the mere presence of 
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identical components, even if pointed out, will not result in effective 
transfer Transfei can be expected only to the extent that the child is 
encouraged to become transfer-conscious, to form attitudes of self- 
confidence, of wanting to apply what he knows and that he is helped in 
developmg effective procedures in dealing with novel situations 

[c] The curriculum should be such as to have transfer value m 
terms of the learner s goals and purposes Thus, the learning of Latin and 
Greek in high school and college may be of considerable bent'fit to a 
person going into the Roman Catholic clergy or even pcrh*ips into 
medical school, but a course m homcmaking would certainly have moie 
possibilities for a girl who plans to marry and raise a family This is not 
to imply an automatic rejection from the curriculum of all the classical 
studies and an unconditional endorsement of the social utilities approach, 
but it should be pointed out that the latter docs tend to be more closely 
related to the present and future needs and purposes of the average 
student who is more likely to find use for the evpeiiences he gams from 
committee repoits, discussions, and student government than he is from 
some of the moie tiaditional aspects of the schools cuniciilum On the 
other hand, it must ilso be noted that learning experiences should not be 
judged soI(»ly on then transfc'i value and, even more impoitant, that the 
social utilities a|)j5roach does not have a monopoly on transfer All that is 
warranted on the basis of the rejection of the theory of formal disciplme 
IS that one can no longer justify the inclusion into the cuinculum of sub- 
jects merely on the basis of their disciplinary value • 

Three important studies have shown that the superiority of the 
classical subjects in proniolmg an improvement in reasoning ability has 
been considerably exaggerated In the first study, Thorndike [386] tested 
over 8500 senior high-school students with Foim A of the I E R , a test 
of geneial leasoning ability at the beginning of the year, and with other 
forms of the same lest after they had completed one year of the various 
curricula in which they weie enrolled The same study was repeated three 
years later with a new sample of five thousand [47] In both studies, the 
gam m reasoning ability of tiie gioup emolled m business, diawing, 
English, histoiy, music, shop, and Spanish was used slS the point of lefer- 
ence and givcm a value of 0 00 and the gams for the other cuiricula cal- 
culated with this as a starting point Unfoi tunately, the results did not 
show any high degu^e of consistency in the ranking of the subject au\ts 
although the mathematics and physical^ science gioups ranked near the 
top m both studies The rc^siilts ^hown m the tabic below rcpicsent the 
average rankmg obtained fioni the two studies [130] 
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TABLE 11 1 

Relative Effects 

Subjects 

on Test Gains 

Algebra, geometry, trigonometry 

+2 99 

Civics, economies, psychology, sociology 

+2 89 

Chemistry, physics, geneial science 

+2 71 

Arithmetic, bookkeeping 

+2 60 

Physical training 

+0 83 

Latin, Ficiich 

+0 79 

Business, drawing, English, history, music, shop, Spanish 

000 

Cooking, sewing, stenogiaphy 

— 0 14 

Biology, physiology, agriculture 

-0 15 

Dramatic art 

—048 


A better study of the same problem is that of Wesman [415] who, by 
administering academic achievement tests, corrected one of the major 
weaknesses of-the picvious studies namely, the fact that no distinction 
had been made between being niertdy enrolled m a given curriculum 
and mastciing its content His results agieed veiy closely with those shown 
above and can be construed as a confirmation of the conclusion tliat the 
transfer value of the vaiious academic curricula as it i elates to the im- 
provement of reasoning ability is not appreciably different Or, as stated 
by Andrews et al [11] in the Enctjdopedta of Educational Research, 
“There is no superior subject matter for transfer, there ,^ire only superior 
learning experiences ” 

It IS interesting to note that, despite the fact that empirical as well 
as theorelical evidence has led psychologists to discaid the theory of 
foimal discipline, there are still educators who advocate hard couises 
to “toughen the mind,” who feel that the curriculum has become soft and 
that what we need is a return to Latin, the classics, logic, the great books 
and other courses of yesteryear They point to the capable students among 
those who have followed such a curiiculum as evidence of the benefits 
to be derived from such courses Apparently their tough curnculum did 
not improve their own leasoning abihty enough for tlu'm to see that it 
did not make these people capable but simply eliminated those with lesser 
abihty ^ 

The Ictirning of Latin is often advocated on the basis that it helps 
\\ith the learning of English grammar and vocabulary This is not false 
it lielps when — and almost only, when — English derivatives are stressed 
Neveitheless, it stands as a fact that it is not an economical way of learn- 

* Research [353] at the coHege level has shown that when intelligence is held 
constant Latin students are only M-ry slightly ahead 
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ing English If one wants to leam English grammar, the simph'st and 
most effective way of doing tins is through the learning of English gram- 
mar rather than via Latin Many words in the English language have a 
Latin derivation but a study of Latin roots as they apply to English 
vocabulary is moic effective and economical than a study of Latin as a 
language would be in this connection In other words, one should teach 
directly that which he wants childien to learn rather than expect inducct 
benefils through transfer Thus, the question is not whether such stiidu^s 
as Latin and the classics are useful, for undoubtedly they can be usc'ful, 
but rather whether they are more useful than other subjects which also 
have transfer value in addition to a much larger degree of diiect \iilues 
Similarly, a course in mathematics has to be accepted on the basis of 
what it can contribute to the solution of mathematical and related prob- 
lems rather than on the basis of the improvement of reasoning ability, 
for no subject, as we have seen, has a monopoly on the latter 

[d] The amount of transfei is very closely related to the intelligence 
of the learner In Thorndike’s study, for example, the bright made a gain 
of 20 5 points in reasoning ability while the slower students gamed only 
15 points Similaily, DiMichael [96] found little transfer from how-to- 
study courses to academic performance for the lowest quarter in intelli- 
gence This IS piobably related to the fact that liansfer is facilitated by 
undei standing and generalizations For the poison for whom, because 
of ability^ or past expeiience, the situation is meaningful, the possibilities 
of tnmsfcr to otlier situations is automatically increased Thus, it might 
be noted in passing that the dull is triply penalized he leains slowly 
because the material is not meaningful to him (partially because he can- 
not transfer enough of his previous expeiiences), he foigets it inoie 
quickly because it is less meaningful, and he has moie difficulty in having 
it transfer and form the basis foi subsequent learning F'or tins leason, 
the teacher dealing with dull childicn needs to be paiticulaily con- 
scientious in pointmg out the transfei possibilities of the male rial On 
the other hand, not to be overlooked is the bright child's tendency to 
make eriois through overgcmciahzation, eg, to transfer his experience 
with hke and hkable to the misspelling of not u cable • 

KdUCATIONAI. IMPLICAIIONS 

The implictitions for educational practice of tiansfer of training have 
been more oi less indicated throughout the discussion It might, how- 

'This poMjts to the need for the use of such stalisticJil techniquts as the Ncvman- 
Johnson in dcl< nninirn^, not wluthcr there is transfer, but rather for whit groups 
transfer is posiiuL, zero, or lugituc ^ 
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ever, be well to re-cmphasize that transfer is not automatic but rather 
that it occurs in proportion to the extent one teaches or learns with 
transfer in mind and to reiterate some of the effective techniques whereby 
tiansfer can be piomotcd 

First an appiopnate curriculum is essential Since, without transfer, 
education is a relative, if not a complete, waste of time, the transfer 
potenti.ilities of the various curricular experiences should be one of the 
impoitant considerations in curriculum planning However, since the 
tiansfer value of a given expeiience depends more on the way it is handled 
than upon its nature, transfer finally becomes the responsibility of the 
teacher who, when setting out the objectives of a given course, unit, oi 
lesson, needs to spell out in definite terms the spccifie ways in which 
transfer is to be promoted Nevertheless, it is also true that the curriculum 
should be one that is closely related to the expedience, needs, and pur- 
poses of the child so that he can bung something to the cuincular mate- 
rial and, in turn, see enough of the benefits to be deiived from the mate- 
rial so that he generates interest in using it in connection with soiiu‘ 
other aspects of his interests 

Probably all subject matter has transfer value but certain aspects of 
education have wider application than others and every child should be 
familiar with such things as common roots of words, suffixes, picfixes, 
basic numerical concepts, ceitain rules of English, certain principles of 
science, basic rules of studv, and effective modes of pniblem-solving A 
course in geometry, for instance, might better stress the nature of proof, 
which has a wide transfer potential, rather than simply the proof of in- 
dividual theoiems Likewise, jn teaching content subjects, the emphasis 
should be on pimciples and generalizations rather than on individual and 
isolated facts 

Other suggestions could be given such as [a] make learning experi- 
ences as much as possible similar to situations to which transfer is ex- 
pected, [b] provide practice in transfer, [c] foice children to become 
transfer-conscious by using as one of the major evaluative devices ability 
to transfer to novel situations the knowledge they are supposed to have 
gained, but [d] probably the most important single aspect of transfer 
lies in the area of attitudes If we can but provide children with favor- 
able attitudes toward the experiences they encounter in the classroom and 
the values for which the school stands and provide them further with a 
positive self-concept, which will enable them to approach new situations 
with eagerness and confidence in their ability to solve new pioblems on 
the basis of their previous learnings, our efforts at educating them will 
not have been in vain 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

The effectiveness of the school depends in considerable measure upon 
the question of retention and transferability of th(‘ material the child has 
learned The teacher, therefore, needs to be familiar with the psycho- 
logical principles underlying these two functions 

1 Some ch'gree of forgetting is not only inevitable but actually de- 
sirable The problem is one of maximizing the retention of those learnings 
which arc important from the standpoint of the further growth of the 
individual 

2 The explanation of forgetting most commonly accepted among 
modern psychologists centers around the interference by subsequent learn- 
ings with the recall of material previously leained The extent of this 
inteiference vanes with the similarity and the degree of mastery of the 
original and the interpolated leaining, the degice of overlixirning and the 
frequency of review, the learner s set, and other factors discussed m this 
chapter 

3 Transfei of tiaming is the cornerstone upon which education must 
ultimately rest, unless what the child leains helps him m meeting more 
effectively situations fuilhei along tlie academic seqiumce oi in later life, 
he IS essentially wasting his time 

4 Tiansfci lioin a pievioiis to a novel sitiuition takes place m the 
extent to which the leainei is made awaic and encouiagcd to take ad- 
vantage of the identical components m the two situ itions 

5 The ticatment in this chapter of foi getting and of transfer of 
training under a common tluoictical fnimtwork implies that whate\('r 
suggestions apply to one aie also iclevanl in connection with iht othti 
Thus, the mcanmgfiilness of the mateiial, the emphasis upon gimeiahza- 
tion and piinciples, the cultivation of positive attitudes, the piaetice ot 
oveileaiinng and periodic review, all tend to reduce memory losses as 
well as to piomote transfer 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Why IS meaningful rnatciial retained longci than nonsense material? 
Is anything ever completely foi gotten? 

2 How would you devise an experiment to determine the transfer effects 
of the study of English giammai on English composition'^ Of a coiiise m 
science on ciitical attitudes'^ 

3 Can subjects be divided into content subjects and tool subjects? 
How leal is the distinction? 

4 Spc*cifically, how much transfci might the avciagc student expect 
from this chaptei? from this course'^ from a com sc in English litciaturc^ 

5 Specifically how might a couise in high school geoi'u ti> be taught 
so as to ensuie maxiiniini tiansfei to other situations'^ Look in the Education 
Index for an aiticlc or two on this subject 
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The Higher Mental Processes 




Mantj teacheis feel that they do not have time to discover and 
renudij their pupils* lack of information and skill because they 
would never he able to ‘*covci** the matcnal (alUd for in the 
couis( , so ihrtj plunge aluad from a staitin^ point that many of 
their students have never leadied and they proiiid to teadi the 
unknown by the iiuotnpichensible llic lesult is that the student 
cannot Itain eljectivdy and ends the com sc about idieie he 
started 

PHI SSE'i LT \L • 


Onf op ihc piumar\ reasons for existente of the school in a democracy 
IS that ot pioinoling pioblem solving and understanding that will enable 
its fulinc citi/dis to deal eflcctivcly with the problems ol demociatic 
societ) In a society where individual participation in decisions is essential 
to survival, it is discoiiceitmg at times to have people take up with com- 
plete conviction opposite sides of a given issue or to sec decisions made 
that are definitely shoit-sighlcd and detriinc'ntal to the people who make 
them A paitieiilaily pessimistic position is taken by Iloin [184] as re- 
vealed in the following quotation 

Investigations of the knowledge and abilitv of students in 
high school and college as well as adults leads one to suspect 
[a] that tlie average indnicXial does not now have a sufficient 

• Prcssc), S L et al , Psychology in Lducalion New York Harper, 1959 
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background of accurate information to think effectively about 
modem problems, [b] that he does not know the sources of de- 
pendable information, and [c] that he could not read those 
sources with understanding even if he found them 

The indictment may appear strong and, obviously, even if valid 
would not rellect upon the school alone Yet the school is not without 
blame m the mattei tor ceilamly it cannot be denied that, despite the 
present tiend toward meaningfulness and problem solving, the emphasis 
m the average classroom is still much too much on the memori/ation of 
half-digested facts 


Reasoning and Problem Solving 

The nature oi- problem solving 

The considciation of problem solving as a separate topic may appear 
misplaced since problem solving is simply an aspect of learning essentially 
similar m nature and subject to the same laws as the other forms of 
learning involving complex relationships These, as we have seen m 
Chapter 8, are characterized by such elements as a motivated individual 
encountering an obstacle to the attainment of his goals and finally i cach- 
ing a solution which is learned in accordance with the Ifiw of effect Piob- 
1cm solving is essentially a matter of seeking, reaiianging, and evaluating 
the data with respect to a problem whose solution is not readily available 
Generally, it also involves a' somewhat greatei emphasis on insight (or 
hindsight) m discovering means-end relationships than would certain 
other forms of learning but the process is diffeicnt m degree rather than 
in kind 

Problem solving is too complex a process to lend itself to a simple 
description and probably the best understanding of this process can be 
derived from a consideration of the steps of the method of scientific 
thinking as described by Dewey [93] m his book How We Think ^ These 
will be discussed in order of their theoretical sequential arrangement 
even though in everyday life they rarely follow in a 1-2-3 fashion 

Becoming aware of a problem Problem solving cannot take place 
without a problem but problem-solving behavior is not initiated by the 

• 

^ Thinking, reasoning, and problem solving, used in the technical sense, are essen- 
tially synonymous terms However, the word thinking is often used loosely by the 
layman, eg, “I think he will qime," in the sense of ‘T am of the opmion that he 
will come • 
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existence of a problem in an objective sense but rather by its recognition 
as a problem situation by the individual Dewey defines a problem as a 
“felt need,” thereby implying that a problem is an individual matter, i e , 
what constitutes a problem for one person may not be a problem for 
another Thus, once again we see (as we did in Chapter 8) that motiva- 
tion IS the first step in the learning process Problem solving in school, 
for instance, occurs only when the child is faced with a problem that is 
genuine to him in terms of his needs and experience, i e , it is the learner s 
encountering of an obstacle to the satisfaction of his needs that leads him 
to think in ordei to remove the obstacle and reach his goal A real piob- 
lem IS more than ideas to be manipulated it represents a situation in 
which the mdividuars equilibrium is being threatened and, unless the 
learner feels a discomfort over the fact that a given pioblcin is not solved 
(le, he becomes ego-mvolved ) , he does not have a problem Under 
these circumstances, he will not caic in the least whether or not the 
problem is solved and, as long as this is true, the problem will simplv 
remain the teachers problem To the student, it is just a task and his 
real piohlern in the matter may well be how to avoid having to go 
through all this unnecessary work 

Clarification of the problem Once the learner has come into contact 
with a problem which is real to him, his first step is to define its exact 
nature for, unless he h.is identified the issues involved, he is not lik(‘ly 
to be too successful in finding a solution Having claiificd the nature of 
his problem, he needs to proceed to investigate the relevant informalioh 
available, a task which may lange all the way from a quick check of 
the data at his finger tips to a systematic review of the literature requir- 
ing the patience and thoioiighness given to a thesis oi chsseilalioii The 
purpose of such a review is to look into what is already known tihoiit 
various aspects of the problem m order to permit the derivation of inoie 
intelligent hypotheses as to potential solutions as well as the planning of 
more effective modes of attack This step is important the learner nc c'ds 
to get sufficient data, for reasoning cannot take place without data Too 
often, for instance, discussion in the classroom, even at the college level, 
consists almost entirely of superficial, if not eironeous, remarks made by 
students who have not taken the time and trouble to look up the facts 
Furthermore, those data must be assimilated to the point where the learner 
sees them in their interrelationships, i e , where they are organized with 
respect to the problem We nc'ed to help the student in his learning of 
effective ways of locating data, o*f organizing these data through under- 
lining, summarizing, and synthesizing, of checking his data for accuracy, 
and of reconciling seeming contradictions ^bove all, we must help him 
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cultivate a respect for accuracy These arc important skills and attitudes 
and tlie school should encourage their development failure to do so 
IS bound to result in supeificial reasoning, if not in error 

E^mcrgcntc of the hypotheses Seeing the pioblc'm in the light of 
what is known about it should lead the learner to a hypothesis as to its 
likely cause and its likely solution This calls for good grounding in the 
problc'rn, without which crucial relationships are likely to go unnoticed 
Hypotheses sometimes come as inspirations which, like insight, may be 
quite sudden Ihey may occur aftei a period of inactivity has broken a 
m(*ntal set which had acted as a block to the solution of the problem, 
but, gencTally, the hypothesis comes only aftei a systematic and often 
laborious consideration of the evidence in relation to the problem 

Elahonition of the hypothesis Once postulated, a hypothesis must 
be evaluated m t(‘rms of its implications lelativc to what is known (or 
accepted) to bo true, eg, is it consistent with this principle'^ wilh that 
fact^ Thus, the person who hypothesizes a dead battery as the cause of 
the failure of his car to start would have to reject his hypothesis foith- 
with if he remembers that when he stepped on the starter the motor 
tinned ovei with the usual speed Likewise, he might be tempted to re- 
ject — perhaps erroneously — the hypothesis that he is out of gas if he 
recalled that he had filled the tank very recently At any rate, rejection 
of a hypothesis simply forces the individual to seek another which must 
also be elaborated mentally to see if it is in agreement with known facts 
Ih the meantime, moie infoimation might come to light and the learner 
may find it necessary to clarify his problem further in fact, the effec- 
tiveness with which one arriyes at a fruitful hypothesis is often in direct 
proportion to the extent to which the problem is clarified sufficiently to 
permit distinguishing the relevant fiom the irrelevant 

The good thinker can not only conic up with a large number of 
hypotheses but he can readily separate the good ones from the poor ones 
and avoid chasing himself into blind alleys Some of the factors that make 
for effectiveness in this area include intellectual capacity, experience, 
flexibility, originality, and, not least, a critical attitude that prevents the 
leainer from accepting half-baked ideas All of these are necessary con- 
ditions for success in the derivation of correct hypotheses but none is 
sufficient thus, the child who has never seen a blizzard cannot reason 
about its dangers, although, of course, if other factors are absent, he may 
have seen dozens of blizzards — and still not be able to reason about them 
effectively 

Testing the hypothesis Once a hypothesis which seems to stand up 
well in the face of known e^i^ence on the subject is obtained, the learner 
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needs to act upon this hypothesis in oidei to test its validity Thus, if 
the person whose car would not start decides that perhaps his trouble 
lies in a loose wire, he can check his hypothesis by making sure that all 
connections are tight and, if when this is done the car starts, his hypothesis 
has been substantiated and the problem has been solved If the car still 
does not start, he then has to go back to locate another hypothesis and 
begin anew It is obvious that problem solving tends to involve various 
degrees of trial and error and insight,^ and it is not uncommon to have 
the learner hit upon a solution somewhat by accident, and to develop 
insight, after the solution has been obtained, into why this particular 
solution woikcd while his puwious attempts had failed It may even take 
the leainei back to a redefinition of his problem Thus, as we have 
previously indicated, problem solving is often not a matter of following 
in a 1-2-3 fashion the stc'ps listed here but rather a back-and-forth move- 
ment involving all the steps in semi-irregular order 

Generalization A £m«il step in problem solving consists of the ap- 
plication of the solution to related cases as a means of claiifying the 
areas in which the hypothesis applies and the aieas in which it does not 
This ability to apply solutions fiom one situation to another is the real 
test of understanding, but, unfortunatelv, not all pioblcm solving is carried 
to the point of such generalization — and ('ontianwise, the U'arner some- 
times jumps to conclusions, i e , reaches gencializations before consider- 
ing all the evidence 

• 

FoSI'ERING PRODLrM SOLVING, IN THE CLASSROOM 

As we have seen in Chaptci 7, the inadequacies of the child’s reason- 
ing has led some people to suggest that leasoiiing is a eapacit) that makes 
its appearance relatively late in the maturational process, an aigument 
which was used as justification for the dull and mcmoiy work in the 
school of yestervc'ar This view is obviously in eiior, for even infants can 
reason True, the reasoning of childien is relatively ineffective — for a 
number of reasons which we have already consideied Fur thci more, be- 
cause of then lack of experience, they are relatively blind to the existence 
of problems Neveitheless, there is no magic point of *transition from in- 
ability to ability to think, and adults— even experts outside their own 
field of knowledge — commit much the same errors of reasoning as chil- 
dien do Furtherrnoie, since reasoning ability is closely related to nv- 
tellectual development, it is obvious that tlieic aic wide diffeiences in 
reasoning ability and that many children can reason more effi'ctively than 
many adults But, of couise, if children s reasoning is to be effective, the 
®In fact, jiroblem sohing is essentially idt itioi/al trial and error 
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pioblern must hv i elated to then ability and their needs and the relation- 
ship between the parts which they must understand in order to reach 
a solution must be within their understanding and experience In other 
words, the effectiveness of the reasoning of children is subject to the 
same conditions and limitations as that of adults 

Actually, the school in the past has been somewhat misguided in its 
efforts to piomote problem solving on the part of the student Thus, 
while mathematics is ideally suited to such training, branches of mathe- 
matics like geometry are often taught through memorization even though 
it leads to an improvement in reasoning ability only when it is mean- 
ingful Most arithmetic problems aie mere exercises in imitation of 
what the teacher has demonstrated and, since only a negligible amount of 
transfei can evolve from such learnings, the child becomes progressively 
less capable of using them m reasoning at a more advanced level Likewise, 
experience in the various science courses often involves nothing more 
scientific than following blindly in a manual to the bitter end till, often 
to the student s surprise, he gets the predetermined answer As stated by 
Boeck [35], “Research findings indicate that the possession of a scientific 
attitude and the ability to use the methods of science on the part of stu- 
dents are not natural consequences of being a member of a science class ” 
Neither does enrollment m college courses in science and mathematics 
necessarily make students “more logical, more reasonable, less affected by 
presuppositions and prejudices” in their reasoning on economic, political, 
social, and religious issues [343] 

Teachers are apparently so afraid that they may not earn their 
salaries unless they help the child over every hump that they do not 
give him an oppoitunity to do real pioblem solving Many lessons are 
so complete, so thoroughly digested that he is left with nothing more 
than imitating or summarizing — often quite blindly — what was covered 
When they do not supply the answers themselves, many teachers refer 
the child to the textbook, the words of which they expect him to accept 
unconditionally And so the three proofs that the world is round become 
[a] my father said so, [b] teacher says so, and [c] the book says so If 
teachers are to be Successful m fostering reasoning in the classroom they 
must break the child of his blind allegiance to the word of the book or of 
the teacher, they must come to realize that he gets more education in 
terms of both the present and future by solving one real problem than 
by repeating in a dozen situations, the solution given ready-made by the 
teacher The child must gradually shed his dependence upon the teacher 
The latter must, therefore, make it his responsibility to foster this inde- 
pendence on the part of the «hild by helping him only after he has made a 
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fair attempt to find the solution or after it is clear that he cannot handle 
the problem 

This IS not to say that the teacher should do nothing but suggest to 
the student that he find his own answers He should first see that the 
latter has a problem which is meaningful in terms of his needs, his ex- 
periences, and his abilities Then he can, by means of wc»ll directed 
questions (rather than answers) help him clarify his problem and devise 
an elkctive appioach to its solution He will also have to act as a lesouice 
pel son while the student looks up the iu*cessaiy information and carries 
out the activity, but he should not piovide the answers befoie the student 
has even noticed that answers are needed In other words, as pointed out 
by Thoindike [391], the school should be more interested in creating prob- 
lems foi the student to solve and m providing him with the mc'thods 
whereby he can get his own answers than in providing him with ready- 
made solutions This would, of course, have to be within the limits of 
wasted effort for there is no point in giving him puz/les from which little 
learning can bo derived 

Instead of “filling the bowl’ with facts which “solve problems and 
answer cjiiestions the student does not have,’ the teacher would do bcttei 
to encourage him to work on real problems arising out of his needs and 
pui poses This is not to minimize the importance of facts and of the skills 
whereby facts can be locati'd But facts by themselves are relativeb 
sterile Facts are means, not ends the child, therefore, needs to know' 
where they lead and the emphasis should be on the use of these facts ill 
reasoning in connection with new problems rather than on their mere 
accumulation Research [402] has shown that there is a low' con elation 
between knowledge and ability to apply this knowledge in a reasoning 
situation and while the individual cannot reason w'lthout knowledge, the 
mere possession of knowledge will not guarantee that he w'lll be able to 
reason with it especially if the mateiial is merely memorized m order 
to pass an extimination The student must be encouraged to ask why and 
how rather than what not only is this necessary to ensure his progress 
in school, but it is also an important attribute he needs to have in later 
life 

Since pioblems cannot be solved in a vacuum, the school, bi'sides 
creating problems for the student to solve, must help him develop the 
skills wluTcby he can do so, as well as piovidc him with the expeiience 
he needs In this way, he can not only inciease the effcctn eness of his 
reasoning but, as a result, can learn new things which, in turn, w'lll lead 
to more effective reasoning in futuic situations Thus, reasoning is both 
a product of leaining and a method whereb/ new learning can be had 
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The specific skills which the student needs to cultivate in order to 
become more effective in problem solving die difficult to agree upon 
Thus, the formal steps of reasoning as presented by Dewey would rarely, 
if ever, be used, except when thinking reachi's the proportion of scientific 
investigation as in the case of a complicated expenmemt Such a formal 
appioacli mav actually be stifling to successful problem solving as it 
puts (‘inphasis on the method instead of on the problem whcie it should 
be Likewise*, stereotyped formulae of the what-am-I-to-firid, what-am-I- 
given variet) aie generally indicative of a rigidity of approach which is 
inimical to successful reasoning The student should also be discouraged 
fiom using cues such as “difteience means to subtract’’ since they put 
problem solving on a mechanical basis In the same way, a lab manual 
should not encourage a blind stereotyped adherence to a step-by-step 
routine solution of science problems This is not to say that students 
should be left to reason in a haphazard fashion on the contiary, they 
should be enc(Miraged to develop for themselves or to adopt some reason- 
ably systematic approach to problems, but it should not reach the pomt 
of rigidity 

Probably even more important in the schools attempt to promote 
reasoning on the part of students is the creating of a motivation in that 
direction The school needs to foster a critical — scientific — attitude on 
their part, a willingness to ask “Why?” and to find out their own answers 
Students in grade and high school and even in college ^it both the iindci- 
graduatc and graduate level arc often lacking in this respect They want 
to be provided with pat answeis and arc likely to be annoyed and adopt 
the he-won’t-hclp-mc attitu4c when their questions are thrown back at 
them with a “Wliat do YOU think^” Actually, getting pat answers is 
much more reassuring to the student who has been kept dependent on 
the teacher or the textbook for his answers When his curiosity and 
initiative have been blunted, he is easily satisfied with a pat answer and 
he prefers being told to having to dig up all the complications, exceptions, 
and provisos Especially, when very often he wants to know simply to 
pass the examination, in which case the expedient thing to do is to find 
out what answer the teacher will accept on the test However, unassimi- 
lated material is completely unavailable for reasoning as is well brought 
out by James’ well-known story told in the following quotation [191] 

A friend of mine, visiting a school, was asked to examine a 

young class m geography Glancing at the book, she said “Sup- 
pose you should dig a hole in the ground, hundreds of feet deep, 

how should you find it at the bottom — warmer or colder than 
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on top?” None of the class replying, the teacher said, “rm sure 
they know, but I think you do not ask the question quite riglitly 
Let me try” So, taking tlie book, she asked, “In ^liat condition 
is the interior of the globe^^” and received the immediate an- 
swer from half the class at once. “The interior of the globe is in 
a condition of igneous fusion ” 

Unfoilunately, some toacheis actually discourage problem solving 
To be sure, it takes a gre.it deal moie intelligence, ingenuity, oiiginahty, 
and competence to use the pioblem-solving approach eftectively than it 
does to rely on a page-at-a-time i on tine But, whereas the latter restricts 
the student’s pi ogress more and more, the former puts his giowth on a 
self-perpetuating spiral, for once accustomed to solve his own problems 
he IS no longer satisfied with icady-madc answcis and he icsents being 
denied the opportunity of solving ihmgs foi himself Teacheis can en- 
courage problem solving by asking leading questions rather than supph - 
mg answcis, by refusing to accept either in class or on exaininalions pat 
answers given verbatim from the book or fiom class notes, by having 
students validate then views in terms of agreement with other view- 
points and in teiins of the impliCtitions these views would have, and b) 
insisting on the clarification of terms and concepts used in reasoning Thc\ 
should, at all times, einphasi/( the “if then approach as a means of 
chscouiaging both supcificial thinking and glib mcmoiization of matciial 
that can be iindei stood 

The gioup situation is paiticularh conducive to the encouiagemcnt of 
pioblern solving Thus a group working at the solution of a common 
problem is likely to come up with more hypotheses and to have niou' 
expeiiences to bring to biai on the evaluation of such hypotheses and on 
the devising of effective plans of attack Rut the groups greatest con- 
tiibution to problem solving lies m the arcM of social remforci'ment which 
pi'iinils intei stimulation of \hv membeis from the standpoint of ideas and 
fuices each inembei to make his best contiibution toward the attain- 
ment of a group solution For the gioup to be cfli'ctive in promoting 
problem solving, it is necessaiy to establish cohesivcness and group moiale 
and an atmosphere sufficiently permissive so that each member is tiee 
to make his contiibution — no matter how silly — without fear of losing 
status Otherwise, the energies of membeis w^ill be dissipated in protect- 
ing themsedves rather than mobilized towaid the solution of the pioblcm 
Furtheimore, although the optimal si/e of a gioup would depend on tlic 
complexity of the problem to be solved (and hence the need for a varietv 
of ideas) as well as the extent to which the members arc mtegiated into 
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a functional gioup, the j^ioup slioiild generally be ratliei small When 
the group becomes too large, individual members arc denied the op- 
poitunity of making their contribution which leads to a waste of the 
gioup’s resources and to apathy on the pait of members who come to feel 
that the gioup can get along without them It is also much moic difficult 
to get a big gioup to pull together and to work hard at the common goal 
because the individual member is more likely to lose that peisonal sense 
of responsibility 

because members aie not likely to have too great a sense of personal 
responsibility for the solution of a problem, rcMsomng is not piomotcd by 
autocratic classioom management In many cases, students have little to 
do in the selection of the pioblem and, consequently, there tends to be 
a feeling that it is the teacher’s responsibility to solve it — or to show them 
how to solve it — rather than theirs As a lesult, their reasoning will tend 
to be superficial, for they fully expect the teachc'r to point out the moie 
complicated aspects Perkins [295], for instance, found pupils m teacher- 
centered classes to have as many facts as those m pupil-centeied classes 
but to be less able to suppoit their views The pupils m tlu' teacher- 
centered classes also disjilaycd a lack of spontanu'ty, of morale, and of 
cohesion This apathy on the* part of the students is well known to some 
tcMchers of mathematics, who daily ha\e numerous students who ‘had 
difficulty’ Nvith the pioblcins assigned the day before — and who think 
that having the tc'acher solve tin piobleins foi them is the natural thing 
to expect 


Meaning 

The gradual shift that has taken place in educ«itional piactice ovct 
the last couple of decades from an emphasis on inemoiy *ind dull to an 
emphasis on understanding and meaningfulness has been, fiom a psycho- 
logical point of view, one of utmost importance for it repK'seuts a umIiai- 
tion on the part of educators that, without meaning, all tluit goes on in 
the classroom under the guise of education is of no avail Moie specifi- 
cally, this shift toward meaningfulness represents an awaieness that mean- 
ingful material is [a] learned more readily, [b] retained longer, and 
[c] more readily available for transfer to novel situations It must be 
noted that emphasis on meaning also onplies emphasis on reasoning as 
discussed m the pievious section for reasoning clarifies meaning, and 
meaning, in turn, permits e/fective reasoning 
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Naitjre of meaning 

Civilized man has come to rely to a tremendous extent upon symbols 
— especially verbal symbols — and this is particularly true in the classioom 
where language is almost the exclusive medium of instruction Thus, 
words, or more coricctly, a sequence of letters and sounds have by 
common agieement gotUm to mean a certain object, event, or rclalionship, 
to symboli/e specific experiences and meaning, or to express relationships 
among experiences Because tlicy are so easily managed, such symbols 
are eflective means of classifying as well as communicating our ('xperi- 
ences and they are indispensable tools in the process of reasoning, par- 
ticularly at the higher levels Symbols make possible not only dealing 
more effectively with tangible objc'ct*^ but also witli nonexistent or hypo- 
thetical things, lelationships and concepts Modc'rn scientific advances 
such as atomic powiM *incl inteicontmc'ntal ballistics would hardly have 
been possible without the use of mathemalical and scientific symbolism 
In fact, even in the aiea of tangible objects, meaning is nol restiicted to 
their objective aspects and charaeliTistics, thus, money, in addition to 
referring to a medium of exchange, also means prestige 

Problems in dlvfloping meaning 

Symbols can mean only what they represent in our experience 
Hence, meaning lies in the individual and not in the symbol Furthei- 
more, adults cannot convey meaning to the child, he must construct his 
own meaning out of his experiences In fact, whereas meaning depends 
on th(' organization of experiences, it is the learners organizing of his 
experiences that counts the teachers logical organization of the mate- 
rial and the experiences of the curriculum is important only to the extent 
to which it facilitates the organization which the learner must do for him- 
self Fiuthermorc, since the learning that takes place is dependent upon 
one's experiences, it follows that the more the latter carries into a situa- 
tion the moie he is likely to derive — and conversely, when his cxperK'nces 
are meager, his understanding will be correspondingly vague Thus, the 
person born and raised in Florida has considerable difficulty in getting 
accurate meaning out of the word blizzard Many a farm bov has a very 
iiiack'qiLite idea of a skyscnipcr while many a city youngster wouldn't be 
too clear as to how large a large ranch really is And, of course, many 
people have very vague ideas as to the size of an acie, for instance 

We can sometimes extend th^ learner's experience so that he gets at 
least a vague notion of objects he has never perceived and experiences he 
has never had Indeed we must if he is to leaiJi anything Thus, a Brahma 
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bull must be described to a person who has never seen one by relating 
it to an ordinary bull, or a cow, or perhaps a horse, or eventually any 
animal with which he has had some CKperience Of course, this process of 
relating one experience to another always carries the danger of inac- 
curacy and general vagueness, the use of pictures, for example, might 
lead the student to conceive of a Brahma bull as being the size of a dog 
Fuzziness in meaning is not the monopoly of children In the case 
of adults, as well as children, there are various degrees of clarity m mean- 
ing depending on such factors as [a] mental development, [b] previous 
experiences, [c] interest and motivation, [d] difficulty of the concept, 
and [e] terminology in which the concept is presented It is probably true 
that rarely arc meanings comjilcte, even in a restricted area We generally 
sec only one side of an issue, we fail to relate our experiences to all the 
other e\pei lences to which it could be related, we fail to see some of the 
implications Thus, it is probably true that few adults really understand 
the concept of democracy in all its implications On the other hand, 
children are even more likely to possess madequate or incorrect concepts 
for, in the course of the average day, they are expected to make a large 
number of constructs, many of which arc of considerable difficulty in rela- 
tion to their intellectual and experiential background Thus, we have 
come to expect the occasional boner or the expression of half-baked ideas 
as something normal and unavoidable when in reality they reflect noth- 
ing more than failure on the pail of the teacher to comjnunicate with the 
c^uldren whose growth he is being paid to guide As stated by Hoin [185] 

A critical and realistic consideration of those unfavorable 
conditions make it appear that the inadequate and eiioneous 
conceptions formed by pupils in various curricular fickls, far 
from being something to wonder at, are precisely what one 
should expect For wliile, of course, instruction is not deliber- 
ately planned to foster the development of inadequate and 
erroneous ideas, it is, nevertheless, organized in such a way 
that those results are sure to follow 

The same viewpoint is expressed by Morse and Wingo [275], who state 
that, while occasional botiers may be funny, there is nothing funny about 
an educational system that systematically produces them 

Since we interpret symbols in terms of our experiences, the use of 
symbols is predicated upon the'presupjDosition that the listener has had 
an experiential background sufficiently similar to that of the speaker so 
that the symbols evoke from him the proper expectations Unfortunately, 
this presupposition is freqiiA^lly not valid in the classroom situation, espe- 
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cially when children of a different culture or socioeconomic class arc 
involved Language is so easy to use that it is dangerous, in that it can 
be used to replace meaning Oui schools have been entirely too verbal 
and bookish, and the child is often virtually swamped with a flow of 
words and othei symbols concerning which he has no experience — 
symbols he has to memoiize rather than understand, m order to meet 
examination lequiiements Soon the confusion leaclies such Babelic pro- 
portions that the child has no choice but to rely moie and more on parrot 
memory 

As was pointed out by Thorndike [388], gc'tting meaning out of a 
textbook IS not easy The child must first perceive the word and recognize 
it any ciior or difficulty here is likely to garble the message Then he 
must determine the meaning of the words he has read, select from his 
experumces the meaning to be associated with each, and organize these 
cxpciicnces into their piopei relationships to give meaning to the paia- 
graph Whcie individual woids have multiple meanings — and some wouls 
have a dozen or more different meanings — he must withhold judgment 
as to which nic«ining is relevant m the particular case by relating its pos- 
sible meanings to the context of the passage Add to this the fact that 
vocabulaiy loads are often excessive, that the choice of the vocabularv 
used IS not alwavs the best and one can get an idea of the difficult) con- 
fronting the Icaiucr when he attempts to develop clear meanings To com- 
plicate the situation fuithei, the average text or course contains too many 
ideas to be assimilated Rittei [307], for example, found some twelve 
bundled technical terms used in fourth grade geography, some with 
double meaning There is general consensus among authorities that, 
wheieas the aveiage text is all right for the experienced person, it con- 
tains so many new^ words that it is almost imj)ossible for the beginner and 
especially the below-average child to acquire tlie new vocabulary of sa) 
a course in science, let alone understanding the meaning of the conh*nt 
and its relation to actual problems In fact, many studies of the reada- 
bility of textbooks have indicated that the material in many of them is too 
difficult for the group for which it is intended 

Symbols facilitate the manipulation of ideas and Experiences How- 
ever, the use of symbols degc'iieralcs into veibahsm when the learnei has 
a woid or symliol but does not have the coricsponding experience or 
referemt The child, for example, may be able to verbalize a given con- 
cept, eg, lecitc a theoicm in geometry, or use a certain term without 
necessaiily compiehending its meaning, for the manipulation of a s)'m- 
bol (unlike the manipulation of an object) docs not lead to its clarifica- 
tion Teachers need to realize that much of .the difficultv the child en- 
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counters in leaining classioom material steins from the fact that he does 
not have the experiences which would make meaningful many of the 
symbols with which the classroom deals 

ImPROVLMINT Ob UNDERSIANDING 

Many of the understandings of the average child oi adult «ire vague 
and even self-con tradictoiy thus, people who ‘believe in democracy” 
harbor strong piejudices against minority groups, others who ‘believe in 
honesty” ste “nothing wiong” with loafing on the job C^liildien often 
misbehave because they fail to see a certain act as a violation of a given 
rule In fact, clinicians make a living out of the inconsistencies in belief 
and behavior of their patients Complete understanding is, of course, dif- 
ficult to achieve if we define complete understanding in terms of the 
grasp of facts and concepts and their complete mtegiation and organiza- 
tion into the laiger wholes of which they are a part Woodruff [424], 
for instance, mentions three stages in the development of undei standing 
[a] the assimilation of the facts and ideas that constitute the subject 
lUtittei, [b] the organiz<ition and integration of these facts into largci 
meaningful wholes, and [c] the development of the ability to use these 
facts and ideas m new situations Unfortunately, the child — and par- 
ticularly the dull child who is less capable of interrelating his experiences 
— frequently stops at the first stage and, on many occasions, docs not even 
master this stage 

Bearing directly on this problem is the criticism often heard that 
teacheis teach facts rather than understandings and, sad to say, it is 
only too true that some teachers are appaicntly unawaie that the mi'ic 
accumulation of unassimila'ted fads selves to confuse the child i.illici 
than to facilitate his reasoning or help clarify his future cspcncnces 
Teachers stress facts, often in isolation of the things thiit would give them 
meaning, and the child, frequently concerned only with gelling sufficient 
meaning to pass the examination, relies on memory rather than undci- 
standmg In fact, teachers sometimes discourage understanding by giv- 
ing a higher grade to the student who parrots the woids of the book 
(often without understanding) than to the one who understands but 
whose answer, bemg m his own words, is not as polished as that of the 
text 

Actually there can be no objection to teaching facts since, without 
facts, reasoning, understanding, applications would be impossible What 
is objectionable is that chilclnm are taught not facts but mere woids, 
which they do not understand and which they can use only on the 
examination Muiscll [278], for instance, poinls out that there can be no 
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quarrel between facts and understanding since to know a fact is to under- 
stand it The solution then lies, not in refraining from teaching facts but 
rather in teaching facts in such a way that they are understood and 
available for subsequent understandings Thus, rather than stressing 
memorization, the teacher must see that the child has the concrete ex- 
periences on the basis of which facts can be understood, and he must en- 
courage him to utilize these facts in situations that aie real and meaning- 
ful to him Concrete expeiicnces are essential to understanding On the 
other hand, excessive reliance on concrete experiences can be as fatal to 
understanding as excessive leliance on symbols, and, whereas the teachei 
needs to see that the child has conciete expc'riences backing up the 
symbols which he uses, he also needs to encourage him to organize these 
experiences in terms of symbols, for, unless they are related togc'ther 
according to some principle or concept, they will remain isolated and 
unassimilated and, again, of no value in piomoting a greatci undcistand- 
mg of later experiences 

The difficulty in promoting undei standing stems from the complcvit} 
of the concepts to be learned, tlu* nature of the language in which tlicy 
are e\piess(*d, and the ability, motivation, and cxpeiience of the learner It 
follows that (dforls to improve the elaiity of the child s understanding have 
to be oiiented toward improvement in one oi nioie of the above problem 
areas and v\'e tiiin to a discussion of these in th(' nc xt few paiagraphs 

[a] Cuiiiculum makers have been tiying to minimize the dilliculty 
of the cone('pts a given student has to Icxiin bv delaving their introduc- 
tion till he IS ready Thus, numerical concepts are introduced only in- 
formally in the pi unary grades, and elexirnals and fractions have been 
pusheel into the iippci ok'nientaiy guides Of couise, not all e'ducation 
can lx el('la)e’d to the senieir yexii in older tliat constructs to be made by 
the child will be lelativedy more simple m view of his increased leadi- 
ncss Such peistpeniements, at be^st, are only a pai ti il solution 

[1)] A number of issues aic involved m imprewing claiitv of under 
standing thiough improving ade»quacv of piesenttition Fust the numbei 
of new and cennplicated woids might be reduce’d Some pe'ople ha\e a 
flair foi using five-syllable woids w^hen two-syllable words would be just 
as adequate, and there aic, no denibt, many instances in which the 
vocabulary is unnecessarily complicated This problem has received con- 
sideiable attention in recent years as moie stiess has been placed on 
readability It has been found, for instance that such masterpieces as 
the Gettysburg Aclcliess call for a'leading-guide level of 6 5 [242], while 
relatively tiivial material is often couched in language that w'ould call 
for advanced training m law On the other *hand, simplification of thp 
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vocabulary is not an entirely adequate solution diffeicnt shades of mean- 
ing call for the use of different words and the use of a single woid to 
express different meanings will only add up to confusion Thus, wait 
cannot be used synonymously with delay, longer, taiiy, or loiter, and 
any attempt to use them synonymously will distort the meaning Nolte 
[ 281 ], for instance, found simplification of the vocabulary did not make 
reading passages significantly easier to undeisland 

Undci standing is, of course, facilitated by clarity and effectiveness 
in the use of the language Occasionally, people are accused of speaking 
or writing all around the topic without ever making cleai what they have 
in mind, oi of going to the point by way of all the most confusing details 
Teachers and writers of textbooks aie not exempt from this failing To 
some extent, clarity in expiession is related to clarity in thinking and the 
more familiar one is with his topic the more clear he can make his ex- 
planations It IS also tiiic that teachers, if they are to be effective in the 
classroom, need to develop a ccitain verbal facility that will pciimt them 
to convey ideas clearly and concisely On the other hand, it remains un- 
avoidably tiue that complex ideas tend to call for complex expkinations 
Undei standing is also promoted by using diffeient appioaches in 
presenting the material Thus, using many examples in diflercnl settings 
so that the learner can, through the pioeess of contrast, isolate the rele- 
vant from the irrelevant and the essential from the incidental is likely to 
lead to clearer understanding than is emphisizmg only one example or 
dlustration Likewise, the student should geneially read many different 
soul CCS rather than dwell exclusively on the basic text 

[c] Probably the most effective method of impiovmg understanding 
is in conneclion with the ability, motivation, and experience of the 
learner Thus, any attempt to lower the voeabulary level of instructional 
material needs to be accompanied by a conesponding attempt to laise 
the vocabulary level of the child This is best handled through voCc‘bnlaiy 
drill based on meaningful experiences as opposed to meaningless defini- 
tions committed to memory (although there may at limes be need for 
memorization in order to hold a certain word or concept until its mean- 
ing can become nsore clear) The school also needs to make a deliberate 
effort to enrich the exppnential background of students — especially by 
means of firsthand contacts with their environment or by means of vari- 
ous aids where more direct experience is not possible — so that they will 
have something to which to relate their material 

Increasing the leainer s motivatior^ is also likely to result in greater 
understanding through the extra efforts he is hkely to devote to collecting 
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data and to synthesizing the many details into structural unity The child 
who IS sufficiently interested is more likely to use the dictionary in clari- 
fying meaning rather than to lely on the context to give him the general 
idea, for example 

The self-concept is also an impoitant factor in this connection Note, 
for instance, the boy who is attempting to put togellier a model plane 
or who feels that his status as a boy calls for his knowing about motor- 
cycles lie will want to know the purpose and the opeialion of the car- 
buretor for it has meaning for him — it is no longer just a word fiom his 
spelling h'sson Not only will he read about internal combustion engines 
but he will also understand a gieat deal of material which is, by all 
standards, rather difficult This despite the fact that in most subjects in 
school he has difficulty in undi'i standing even simple material On the 
othei hand, a studenl may be pi evented from gaining an undeistanding of 
ccitain concepts because they have an emotional tone which prevents him 
from devoting his whole attention to clarifying tluMr meaning or because 
they do not fit in with his system of values and puiposes Thus, Siitlier- 
land [376] found that changing a problem from one dealing with the 
number of j3upils to one dealing with tons of hnsced oil resulted in mark- 
edly difierent peifoimance Likewise, the adolescent boy may be handi- 
capped in his undeistanding of poetry by his views of poetry as sissified 

There is not much teachers can do about raising the intellectual 
level of the learnei^, but they should icali/e that extia help will be needed 
in tlic case of the dullei child if comprehension is to be achieved Re^ 
search has showm that good j^tudents get as much out of oni' reachng as 
pool students get out of tw^o readings and that the lowest 10 percent in 
luxuing comprehension gain little more fiom thice healings than the 
top 10 percent in a single heaiing [143] Rcseaich has also shown that 
those children who have difikulty in undeistanding w'hat thev icacl also 
have difficulty in undeistanding wliat they hear Young [113], for ex- 
ample, found correlations of over 80 belw^cen understanding through 
readmg and listening, and it seems reasonably ceitain that manv of the 
reading problem cases are actually more coireclly problems in obtaining 
meaning from verbal symbols resulting from a lack of mental ability or 
experience and that phonics, eye-movements, and othci remedial work in 
reading have been greatly over-stressed What it amounts to is that the 
poor student is very often unable to get much out of either his text or the* 
lectures and that, unless special help is»piovidcd, he will soon become 
thoroughly confused as he piles urihssimilated material upon unassimilated 
material 
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Development of concepts 

The mere accumulation of experiences is of little value by itself, for 
experiences become meaningful only to the extent in which they are 
organized and related to previous experience Thus, the young child, 
seeing various animals for the first few times, is not able to dcteimine 
what to expect from each until he manages to categorize them as cats 
and dogs In order to do this, he must first identify the elements of each 
situation and then pick from the many elements the common aspects that 
cause dogs to belong to the dog category and cats to the cat category, m 
other words, he must r('sort to the complementary processes of abstraction 
and of generalization This is a slow process and adults should not expect 
complete clarity on first presentation, for the clarity of one’s concepts 
depends on the claiity of his pievious concepts, and it is only as deeper 
understandings develop that more and deeper distinctions can be made 

In order to facilitate the process of helping the child clarify his con- 
cepts by relating them to his previous experience, it is necessary to piesent 
the essential elements of the situation among a reasonable variety of 
noncssentials, but it is probably best not to clutter the presentation with 
such an excess of details that the essential aspects are completely hidden 
On the other hand, a sufficient number of details should be presented 
so that the picture is not left incomplete Thus, too many details lead to 
a waste of time while too few lead to mcomplete understanding and to 
verbalisms It is rather difficult in view of the differences in ability and 
background among students to decide the point at which the optimal 
degree of explanation has been given It is generally well to present an 
overview, a framework into which the details must fit if they aie not to 
become the trees that prevent the learner from seeing the forest Thus, 
teaching of the concept democracy may be made unnecessaiily difficult 
by introducing in the first lesson all the complications involved in electing 
a president or a prime minister But, if reference is made only to such 
democracies as the United States, England, Canada, and Australia, the 
student may be led to infer that only those countries in which the English 
language is spokefa are democracies 

The teacher must make the essential elements conspicuous m dif- 
ferent interrelationships and give students practice m outlining and in 
seeing the various aspects of a situation in relation to each other and to 
previous learnings, for relationships and not elements make the concept 
It IS generally better to consider the concept to be developed from dif- 
ferent viewpoints, as might be found m different sources, rather than to 
make r^i intensive study of a single source Likewise, studying by wholes 
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IS more conducive to the formation of clear concepts than studying by 
parts, since it makes for a greater degree of continuity and emphasis on 
the interrelationships among the ideas Furthermore, if the child is to 
develop clear concepts, it is necessary for the teacher to insist that he 
use these concepts accurately in connection with their applications and 
implications in related situations 

The teacher should also guard against children viewing concepts as 
new words to be committed to memory Many word-lists m spelling, foi 
example, are not lelatcd to anything in the child s expeiiences and m- 
volve nothing more than aibitiaiy associations As such, they arc essen- 
tially nonfunctional In the same wav, one often hears claims about learn- 
ing ten woids a day as a means of increasing ones erudition Actually, 
although meaningful vocabulary didl can increase one’s vocabulary, try- 
ing to study whoh'sale nc^w woids that have no basis m one’s experience 
IS rathei futile not only will they soon be forgotten but they are of no 
value since only functional infoimation can be used in the solution of 
day-to-day problems 


Creativity 

Nature or criaiiviit 

Cieativity is so clos('l) related to the topic of pioblern solving and 
reasoning that the teiin cicaiwe Uunkmf!^ is often used to refer to the 
process The peison who cieates — whetluT the product is in the aica of 
the literaiy, the «utistic, the scientific, oi the practical — goes through 
essentially the same process as in reasoning, with the possible differ- 
ence that a gicatcr einpliasis is placed on the novelty of the solution to 
the pioblcm and dilFerent technical terms aie used in describing the 
process Thus, whether Archimedes’ “solution” is an example of pioblcm 
solving or of creativity is a matter of debate The distinction between 
problem solving and creativity becomes even moie vague when we real- 
ize that the individual who chscovcTS for himself the Solution to a piob- 
lem which is known to otheis is displaying sonic>- degree of crcativitv even 
though his solution would not be accepted by otheis as an iiixention or a 
discovciy Similarly, the child writing a theme or making a figure out eff 
clay IS being creative even though his production mav not be accepted 
as a masterpiece or even as oiigfnal 

Because of the similarity of creativity to problem solving, it is pos- 
sible to discuss creativity in terms of the same steps or stages of'l^ientific 
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thinking previously mentionec! However, a somewhat more meaningful 
description of the process can be given in terms of such steps as prepara- 
tion, incubation, illumination, and verification This organization, which 
is used by most authors on the subject, will serve as the basis of the 
present discussion 

Preparation Creativity has to be oriented toward a problem On the 
other hand, wheieas problem solving is generally effective to the extent 
to which the individual has a well-defined problem, creativity very often 
stems from a gcneial pioblcm area in which the individual is interested 
and in winch he has a ihiough grounding Thus, whereas inspirations 
sometimes appear suddenly, the liteiary creations come to the poet or 
the wilier and not to the engineer, while productions in tlic area of ait 
come to the ailist who has spent a good deal of time studying the field 
Sir Walter Scott, for example, w^ould never have created the paiticulai 
literals masterpieces which he did had he not spent yeais in his youth 
becoming familiar with Scottish folklore, nor would Edison have invented 
what he did had he not devoted his whole life to the field of science 

Incubation It is not at all unusual in the area of cieativity to have 
the inspiration come, not while the peison is actively seeking it, but 
rather aflei a peiiod of time in which the individual, having become thor- 
oughly familiar with the field and having attempted m vain to get an 
idea, has put the whole thing aside This phenomenon is, of course, not 
pcculiai to the field of cieativity it is not uncommon, for example, to be 
unable to recall a name even though at the tip of one's tongue, only to 
have it come spontaneously w'hen he is no longer trying to lemember — 
or to have the solution to a problem come unexpectedly after ihe individ- 
ual has temporarily given up his seaich Such situations can probably be 
explained on the basis of selective forgetting and the removal (through 
relaxation) of an improper mind-set while a pci son is deliberately seek- 
ing an answer to his probletn, he is likely to get into a rut and continue 
exploiing the same fruitless avenues, and the moie anxious he becomes 
as a result of his failure to find the solution the more likely he is to de- 
velop rigidity m approach (tunnel vision) and even fatigue that will inter- 
fere with clear thinking A period of rest and relaxation during which 
the person simply lets Ins mind wander freely very often piovides the 
oppoitunity for a new organization to be formed Composers and in- 
ventois often find inspirations come to them as they take a walk or day- 
dieam ^ It is said that Mozart kept a pad of paper at the side of his bed 
to jot down any mspiiation that might come to him dining the night 

■The ' tuation bears some resemblance to the release of ideas through hypnosis 
or relax't/iion in a psychiatric se^ng 
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Illumination This period of incubation is generally followed by an 
idea or suggestion This inspiration spmetimes evolves gradually after a 
period of considerable trial and error and, at other times, comes suddenly 
in the fashion of insight 

Venficatwn Once an inspiration has been hit upon, it has to be 
evaluated in the light of reality It is not uncommon, for instance, for the 
would-be creator to see on second thought that his brain child will not 
work because he has oveilookcd some basic fact or principle An inspiia- 
lion for a house plan may have to be rejected when the architect suddenly 
realizes that his idea of locating the stairs at one place would be ideal 
fiom one standpoint but would be completely impractical from another 
Very often this verification leads to further preparation and incubation 
and eventually to another inspiiaticn and to a better creation Thus, we 
again see, as we did in connection with problem solving, that, despite the 
fact that the steps of creativity are listed in a 1-2-3 sequence, in practice 
there is much back-and-foith movement among them and that creativity 
also involves a certain element of trial and eiior as well as insight. 

Promoting crfativiiy 

In view of the essential nature of creativity from the standpoint of 
the progiess of society as well as the self-realization of the individual, the 
school should consider the piomotion of creativity one of its primary re- 
sponsibilities Contrary to the common view pievaihng some yeais ago, 
eveiyone is capable of creativity this does not mean that everyone it. 
capable of producing what might pass (accoiding to objective stand- 
aids) as a maslei piece, but since creativity is nothing more than an aspect 
of sc'lf-expression, creativity is a matlc'i of degiee Ccrlainl\, people can- 
not be classified into a dichotomv — those who arc creative and those who 
are not Thus, whereas by objective standaids one’s pioduction is cieative 
when it is [a] oiiginal and unique, and [b] universal, ic, relevant to a 
known pioblem, the school is simply concerned with having the child 
expiess himscdf in a way that is novel to him — and everyone can draw, 
paint, design a dress or a house, write a thc'me oi a letter even though, 
foi most people, none of these pi eductions will evci gaiTi national acclaim 

Probably the gieatest deterrent to creativity on the part of the child 
is adult insistence on pci lection and confoimity to adult standards 
Whereas emphasis should be on the pioccss of self-expression, adults 
aic usually concerned with the product— wind often simplv in pointing out 
the inconsistencies and the eiioi slather than in praising the child foi the 
ideas behind it and for the attempt made With our concern foi pei lec- 
tion in the product we not only rob the child of the decision ot"'';hat he 
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wants to do but also of how it should be <^one and what the finished 
product should look like With our criticisms when the child’s production 
does not come up to our standaids of excellence — very often when he is 
not ready to meet thos^^ standards — we discourage him with the result that, 
whereas the young child has no limit to the ideas he wants to express 
through drawings, m the middle grades he will not want to diaw anything 

This not to deny the importance of certain basic rules, whether in 
the way of mixing colors oi of organizing a theme, but very often orig- 
inality in content is stifled by (*mphasis on confoimity to adult form and 
technique, as a icsult, children can write or diaw from the standpoint of 
form but they are lacking in originality In other words, as a result of 
the education they receive, childien become correct from a technical 
point of view but dead from the standpoint of creativity The same theme 
IS presented by Guilford [159] who points out that present day mass 
education may be discouraging to the development of creativity and that 
an inventor is one who “doesn’t take his education too seriously ” lie also 
quotes Kctteiing [207] to the effect that the probability of an engineer 
making an invention is half that of a nonengmi'cr ^ 

Implu'd m the previous paragraph is the definite relationship that 
exists between creativity and personality Whereas intelligence and a 
thorough grounding in one’s field are important, perhaps as essential aie 
motivation, versatility, and unwillingness to fit into a mold It is possible, 
for example, that the apparent superiority of men m the area of creativ- 
ity and pioblem solving may be due to their being more nonconforming, 
daring, and adventuresome Generally, the insecure automaton is not 
creative regardless of his brilliance and his competence the inst'i ure per- 
son IS usually too characterized by rigidity in approach (tunnel vision), 
by an ovcrconccrn over his adequacy, and by a negative self-concept to 
be able to create To the extent that he cannot afford to mak(' a mistake, 
he cannot afford to try new approaches It, therefore, follows that, if the 
school is to encourage creativity, it must promote security among chil- 
dren Not only must the teacher foster an atmosphere of permissiveness 
and acceptance so that the child can try novel ideas even if they fall flat, 
but he must also be willing to tolerate a ccitain departure from tradition 
on the part of students It is, of course, necessary that the teacher himself 
be original, flexible, and enthusiastic and that, in his teaching, he em- 
phasize experimentation and discovery rather than routme 

f 

* This argument may involve a fallacy inr that individuals who, despite the very 
definite handicap of not having a college degree, reach high-level positions where 
they can put their talents to inventing are probably of very superior ability 
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Highlights of the Chapter 

Another important attribute of the creative person is willingness to 
work hard and to not be discouraged by the ehisiveness of the glamor of 
invention As we have seen, inspiration is generally picctded by hours of 
toil and hours of incubation In fact, the lives of the gicat inventors in- 
clude outstanding examples of unfaring work and also opportunity for 
meditation Perhaps the boy whose mind has wandered during the sci- 
ence lesson may be the next James Watt If we succeed in making material 
vital to him, we can expect the child to spare no effort in organizing it so 
that it will lead to creativity and problem solving 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

Despite the fact that undei standing and problem solving arc essen- 
tial to the survival of dcinociatic society and the fact that psychologists 
have come to recognize more and more the importance of incaningfulness 
in promoting learning and effc'ctive behavior, much of the emphasis in the 
classioom, unfortunately, is still upon the memoiization of half-digested 
facts Tiue education has to emphasize the higher mcmtal pioccsses and 
the modern teacher, if he is to be effective, needs to be conversant with 
the following concepts discussc'd in the present chaplei , 

[a] E\c('pt for a giealei emphasis on iiisiglit (oi hindsight) and 
understanding, pioblem solving is an aspect of learning subject to the 
same laws as othei foims of learning previously discussed 

[b] Pioblem solving is Ix^st undeistood in terms of Dewey's steps of 
scientific thinking, namedy, fl] pioblem, [2] claiification ot the pioblem, 
[3] hypothesis, [4] claboiation of the h)pothesis, [3] testing the hy- 
pothesis, and [6] geneialization 

[c] Problem solving can be fostered in the classroom by conducting 
the class activities m such a way as to encourage the child to develop 
[1] an adequate backgiound of experience, [2] cflectwe problem-solving 
skills, and [3] an mteiest m scekmg the anssseis to his own questions 

[d] Of particular importance fiom a psychological point of view is 
the reci'nt shift m pedagogical piaetice from dull and memorization to 
an appreciation of the role of mcamngfulness in pioinotmg effective learn- 
ing as well as greater retention aaid transfer 

[e] Civilized man relies to a great extent upon symbols to help him 
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convey ideas This is paiticularly true of the classroom where language 
IS almost evclusively the medium of instruction 

[f] Unfortunately, symbols can mean only what they represent in 
the individual's experience and, when the child is lacking in such experi- 
ence, boners, verbalism, and misunderstandings are likely to result 

[g] Much of the difficulty the child has in getting clear meaning 
stems from the complexity of the concepts which he has to develop (from 
the standpoint of his mental development and his background of experi- 
ence ) , the degree of adequacy with which they are presented, and from 
the large number of such concepts which he must form 

[h] Meaning can be improved by delaying the presentation of dif- 
ficult concepts till the child has greater maturity and experience, by im- 
proving the adequacy of presentation, and by increasing his readiness 

[i] Creativity is an aspect of problem solving although it is prob- 
ably best understood in terms of the following steps [1] pii'paration, 
[2] incubation, [3] illumination, and [4] verification 

[]] Everyone is capable of creative activity Probably the gieatest 
enemies of creativity on the part of the child are adult insistence on per- 
fection and confoimity to adult standards, on one hand, and insecurity and 
intellectual la/iness, on the other 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 E\aluate The most fruitful thing the school can do to piomote 
reasoning in childicn is to cncoui.ige the development of attitudes of 
ciitical evaluation anel a icspect to tiuth 

2 Can icasoniiig be improved when it is so neaily synonymous with 
intelligence? 

3 Devise thre'c multiple-choice questions designed to measure reasoning 
in conneetion with some topie of (educational psychology 

4 Should a scqiaiatc com sc in logical thinking be rcejuircd as part of 
the work for a dcgiec'^ Support your opinion 

5 Describe Idc in an Ameiicaii college to a pen pal in Japan or Alaska, 
or even on a faun Note the difficulty in conveying meaning 

6 What IS the lolc of technique in cieativity? 
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Attitudes 




The devclopmet^t of attitudes, ideals loyalties purposes, ac- 
complished hij assisting the indiiidual aith the organization of 
his expeneme, has always been recognized as an ultimate atm 
of educators 

PRLSCOIT 


Educators are becoming PROCRtssivrLY mor^ aware of the importance 
of attitudes in the over-all educative process Wlieieas up to the turn of 
the century, schools existed piiinarily, if not solely, for the purpose of im- 
parting knowledge and skill, it has bi'come evident that the attitudes 
that come as by-pioducts of whatever is taught arc often of much 
greater importance than the primary learning from the standpoint of 
both the academic progress of the learner and the effect it will have 
throughout his life It has been realized, for instance, that many teachers 
in the past, in their eagerness to force some learning down the child's 
throat, whatever the cost, have only succeeded in fostering attitudes com- 
pletely antagonistic to those upon which his long-term welfare and that 
of society depend 

* Prec^uct, D A Emotions and the Educative Process Washington ACE, 

1938 
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Nature of Attitudes 

Importance oi attitudes 

The importance of attitudes from a psychological point of view can 
be understood through a clarification of tluTr nature and their relation- 
ship to the concepts discussed m Chaptei 2 Attitudes may be thought of 
as learned patti'rns of behavior which predispose the individual to act 
in a specific way when confronted with a given situation A moie com- 
prehensive definition is that of Allport [3] who defines attitudes as 

a mental and neural state of readiness organized through 
experience exciting a directive and/or dynamic influence upon 
the individuals response to all objects and situations with which 
it IS related 

These definitions place attitudes in the framework of the concepts of set 
needs, drives, and motives and, consequently, point to the fact that they 
constitute a basic and functional aspect of the mdividuars motivation 
and his self-concept They are also closely i elated to emotions, in fact, 
they can be defined as emotionally toned ideas, a definition the validity 
of which becomes apparent fiom even a cursoiy analysis of such atti- 
tudes as piejudices, foi example 

Attitudes tencl to be definite and specific from the standpoint of the 
object to which they pertain and the value to which they are attached 
They differ, therefore, from ideals which tend to be moie conscious and 
somewhat more generalized, thus, tolerance toward a certain minority 
group IS an altitude wheieas tolerance as an absliact concept is an ideal 
To some extcnit, both attitudes and ideals implv gcneializalion and in- 
dividuals who are limited in their ability to gc'iierahze may have to rely 
on habits which are less broad and, hence, influence a smaller and more 
specific segment of their life, or in technical Luiguage, ideals and atti- 
tudes have much greater transfer value than habits In fact, idi'als and 
attitudes permeate our whole life as we readily see when vve realize that 
our sclf-concc'pt is essentially the sum total of the attitudes and the values 
by which we live Thus, the individual w'ho considers himself honest sim- 
ply has favorable attitudes toward the class of experiences involving hoiv 
est behavior whereas the adolescent wl\o considers himself a tough has 
negative attitudes toward the codes of society, toward law enforcement 
Consequently, the cultivation of favorable attit4ides toward ceitain 
values which society treasuies is tantamount to promoting behavior in 
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line with the code and mores of the social order In the same way, pro- 
moting favorable attitudes toward a given school subject is the equivalent 
of encouraging the student to pursue this subject further 

The importance of attitudes and ideals from the standpoint of the 
school cannot be overestimated In view of the extent to which they 
dominate our whole behavior it becomes evident that education can have 
no greater goal than the fostering of sound and constmctive attitudes 
and ideals 

From a more academie point of view, attitudes are directly related to 
learning not only do they develop as a result of the satisfying or frus 
trating nature of our learning experiences but, once establislied, they 
facilitate or impede further learning and, thereby, become self-remforcing 

Furthermore, attitudes tend to spiead fiom the situation or object 
to which they are attached to related situations to the point of growing 
(cancer-likc) over wider and wider areas Thus, the boy, whose teacher 
in an attempt to have him learn algebra uses harsh autocratic methods, 
soon develops a dislike for the subject and foi the teacher whicli prevents 
him from doing well in the course, thereby leading to a reinforcement of 
his dislike for the subject and the teacher Soon this dislike extends to tlie 
whole school and even to the values held by the school No doubt various 
negative character traits, rebelliousness, and even delinquency aie among 
the more or less natural adjuncts of an unsuitable cuiriculum forced upon 
students by autocratic methods In such a situation, the leaining experi- 
ence instead of serving as the basis for further giowlh is actually d('tri- 
mental from this standpoint and may well have senous lepcicussions on 
the individuals whole life Hence, the statement that concoimtaiU leain- 
mgs that occur as by-products are often of much giealci impoi lance than 
the primary learnings themselves 

Development or attitudes 

In view of the importance of attitudes, the school, if it is to fulfill its 
responsibility to society, cannot escape from its responsibility in embark- 
ing upon a deliberate campaign to influence for good the attitudes of 
childien, i e , to reinforce positive attitudes and to alter negative attitudes 
Such a program of education is fully as important as anything else the 
school might be expected to do Children are going to form attitudes any- 
\vay — good or bad — and society cannot afford to be indifferent to the out- 
come We don't tolerate haphazard learning of academic skills and it just 
does not make sense to leave this most important phase of education to 
chance It follows that, if we are to assume responsibility for the area of 
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attitude development, we need to be familiar with the general nature of 
attitudes and the process by which they develop 

The devc'lopmcnt of attitudes can be explained best on the bisis of 
the piotess of conditioning, previously discussed in Cliaptei 5 As the 
individual is presented simultaneously with two stimuli, one of which is 
already associated with a given affective tone and the other neutial, he 
IS likely to associate the feeling tone with what was originally the neutral 
stimulus Thus, the boy who comes out second best in a fight with an- 
other boy who happens to be foreign bom may associate the dislike of 
the beating with the conei'pt of a foreigner and develop an unfavorable 
attitude (prejudice) against foreigners as a class Likewise, a student’s 
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djslik(' for a certain subject may be relatc'd to the way it is taught, to the 
instiuctor of tlic com sc, or some unpleasant episode that occuricd in 
conncclion with the com sc 

Conditioning piobably explains the fact that dose fi lends and rela- 
tives have relatively similai attitudes * Aclually, a selection process may 
also be involved in the siinilaiily of attitudes among friends, le, one 
might hypothesize that people choose as friends persons who have similar 
attitudes rcgaiding majoi issues Nevertheless, it is verv likely that 
friends influence each others attitudes and, in the case of relatives, it 
seems clear that the similaiity of attitudes notcxl is piobably best ac- 
counted for in terms of learning Both Lasker [227] and Reimann [303], 
for example, after analyzing many instances ol piejudicc, ccmcluded that 
such attitudes are gcneially transferred unconsciously to children by 
adults and playmates The child, for e\ainplc, piobably derives some 

' Conditioning can be considered a special case of the application of the law of 
effect 
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sense of belonging by leacting toward various minority groups in the 
way his pan'iits and siblings do and the adolescent often feels some 
compulsion to adopt group views as a price he must pay for belonging 
For this reason, individual attitudes depend to a great extent upon group 
attitudes 

It should be emphasized that, since the development of attitudes in- 
volves learning, their formation and maintenance aie subject to the same 
principles and laws as those which govern any othei foim of learning 
Atliliides aie learned when they satisfy a need It is, therefore, under- 
standable that difterences in attitudes can be expected with diflFcrences 
in sex, age, socioeconomic status, and cultural and experiential back- 
gioiind Once developed and incorporated into the self-image, attitudes 
force the individual to react in a way consistent with his present self- 
image the child who has a favorable attitude toward school and teachers 
is not likelv to misbehave for to do so would lead him to internal con- 
flict Thus, only those attitudes that are consistent with the individuars 
present self-concept are learned and they, m turn, scive to restrict the 
individual from the standpoint of the ways he can satisfy his needs in the 
future 

Attitudes tend to develop incidentally, gradually, and generally un- 
consciously - They arise as by-products of the experiences the child under- 
goes and, conversely, everything that goes on in the classroom as it affects 
the child leads to the formation on his pait of certain attitude's If the 
teacher is pleasant, is enthused about his subject, sensitive to the needs 
of his students, the child may develop favorable attitudes toward the 
class and all that goes with rt — the subject, the teacher, the school If the 
teacher is cranky, on the other hand, the child may well develop negative 
attitudes toward the school and all it stands for And these altitudes will 
remain when all the subject matter will have long been foi gotten — espe- 
cially as much of the academic content of the average course is only re- 
motely related to the child’s goals and purposes so that he is relatively 
impervious to it while, on the other hand, the aspects of tlic situation 
which lead to the fonnation of attitudes affect him m a vital way Thus, he 
may not care particularly about the dates of history or the theorems of 
geometry but he is definitely involved in the fact that the teacher makes 
him appear either stupid — or brilliant 

What we aie as a person and the way we act is generally more impor- 
tant in fostering desirable attitudes on the part of children than what we 
preach Positive attitudes cannot be developed as a result of a 15-minute 

* Not only do attitudes develop unconsciously but, in some cases, e g , humility, 
they must remain at the unconsclovis level, if they are to exist at all 
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period set aside for attitude formation or citizenship if the procedures of 
the rest of the day constitute a negation of the principles involved any 
more than attitudes of fairness can be developed m the child when he is 
continually the victim of unfairness, or an appreciation of poetry can be 
developed in a class taught by a dull authoritarian teachei By the same 
token, positive attitudes toward democracy are not developed by lee- 
turmg about the gloiies of democracy when the whole tone* of the class 
is autocratic all the child can get out of such a situation is the ability to 
veibalize the benc'fits of democracy and puzzlement at the hypociisy and 
contiadiction of it all 

Since attitudes tend to be Icarnc'd tlirough identification with some- 
one who has certain attitudes or whose behavior suggests adherence to 
certain values and since teachei s are often used as models by children, 
it is impel ativc that they be caiefully screened Whereas it is rather dif- 
ficult to set forth definite criteria for judging the suitability ^of teachers 
from this all-impoitant standpoint, it seems essential that they be rela- 
tively free fiom negative attitudes and that they be stable people whose 
integrity, sincerity, and loyalty to the things our society holds dear are 
unquestioned, who can embody such beliefs into living lessons, and who 
can use their prestige to inspire the child in the development of wholesome 
attitudes which w'lll scive as a foundation for wdiolesomc bcha\ior It is 
essential that teachei s exemplify the basic values of our ciiltnie Ilowevc'r, 
since w'o cannot give the child .ittitudcs — we can only arrange for him to 
have satisfying experiences that will lead to the foimation of positive' atti- 
tudes — we need to provide liim with satisfying experiences with regaid to 
these attitudes so that desirable behavior will become a pattein of life 

Attitudes can be ckweloped most successfully thiongh meaningful 
paiticipation in worthwhile activities designed to influence attitudes 
Thus, pupils with practice in self-government are found more favoiably 
inclined towaid the obseivance of laws than are pupils in schools not 
having selt-government [2%] Siinilaily, as we shall sec, attitudes under- 
lying moial behavioi aie not developed by preaching and having lules 
memoii/ed but by proMchng the child with piacticc in integrating moral 
concepts into his total behavior patterns and, whcic*as pait ol this in- 
tegration must involve a verbalization of the basis tor one’s behavior, 
sermons are of limited efleclivcness 

Attitudfs toward the school 

An important set of attitudos from the standpoint of the basic func- 
tion and purpose of education and the reason for the existence of the 
school concerns those attitudes which the cljild holds with regard to the 
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school itself and the values for which it stands Unfortunately, we have 
not been too successful in this area eight or twelve years or more of 
attendance in oui schools has led a sizable minoiity of our students to 
have anything but favoi.ible altitudes toward lilciatuie, teachers, educa- 
tion, scliools, desirable behavior Schools should provide the tools and 
the desire whereby the individual can promote his self-realization Bui, 
whereas the individuals education should be just beginning when he 
leaves school, many youngsters are, on the contrary, finished with educa- 
tion the day they graduate or drop out They take with them a few facts 
or skills but, all too often, the bonus in the form of a dislike for any kind 
of learning — frequently accompanied by an emotional block — is by far 
the most significant aspect of the total situation This, in Jordan’s opinion 
[200] constitutes a ‘‘pedagogical crime ” 

The reason underlying such negative attitudes toward the school 
should bo of primary concern to the teacher Barring unusual cases — 
such as the child who has had emphasized ‘Wait till you get to school, 
the teacher will take care of you when you’re naughtyl” — most beginning 
children consider going to school a pleasant adventure and the evcite- 
ment of a new experience makes them highly susceptible to the develop- 
ment of favorable attitudes But, in a few short yeais — for whatcvc'i rea- 
son — a good number of children don’t like school, don’t like teachers, 
don’t like what they are studying They attend only reluctantly for want 
of a choice in the matter or foi want of something bettci to do The school 
needs to evaluate its offerings and its procedures to see if perhaps it is 
not partially responsible for this state of affairs Favorable attitudes de- 
velop out of satisfying experiences it is possible that, in many cases, these 
unfavorable attitudes are direct outcomes of an unsuitable cuiriculum, of 
rigid, frustrated and uncnthiiscd teachers, and other aspects of the 
school situation for which the primary responsibility rests with the teacher 
and other school officials and over which the child has little, if any, 
contiol Unfortunately, administrators and teachers are very often un- 
aware of unsatisfactory conditions in their schools and obviously chil- 
dren are reluctant to voice a direct complaint since a complaint is easily 
interpreted as a criticism of the teacher or of the school administrators 
who, in the final analysis, aie responsible for whatever unsatisfactory 
conditions prevail And so the matter drags on and on with the morale 
of the students dropping lower and lower A partial answer to the prob- 
lem lies in allowing students perwdically to express their reactions to the 
program of the school, perhaps via an ’unsigned questionnaire such as 
that compiled by Hand [165] which covers such aspects of the school 
as the suitability of the curriculum, the morale of the school, the ade- 
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quacy of the school plant Sample items from his questionnaire are given 
m Chapter 16 

Research has shown that children from the lower socioeconomic 
classes arc more likely to hold antischool and antieducation attitudes 
than those fiom the middle and upper classes [176] They frequently 
harbor these negative attitudes even before they come to school h"ur- 
thermore, they get contmuous reinforcement from their parents and sib- 
lings, who hold similar views, in fact, they are likely to feel disloyal (and 
guilty) if they like school On the other hand, the school very often de- 
serves full credit for an “assist” m the development of these negative 
attitudes by providing them with an unsuitable cuiiiculum from the 
time they entei fiist grade, by labeling them as dull because they arc not 
oiiented toward schoolwork, and by continually punishing them when 
they fail to internalize the values of the scliool, even though tliese 
values arc incompatible with those of their cultuie and socioeconomic 
backgiound, m<iny schools only intensify these attitudes and cause them 
to be transmitted fiom generation to generation Childien who are puslicd 
to tlie limit day by day to leain things that are not only meaningless m 
terms of then goals and puiposts but often antagonistic to the orientation 
of the home and community from which they come — frequently under 
conditions of tin cat — are bound to develop negative attitudes that will 
preclude success and set into motion a vicious cycle The frustration and 
repCiitcd failuies to which such children are often subjected cannot fail 
but produce a need for i ejecting the school in order to maintain sclf-esteejn 
and sclf-consistcncy Hasing i ejected the school in terms of some of its 
values, tluw find it necessaiv to lejeet the school in all of its values and to 
develop countei attitudes tliat arc detrimental to them tiom both an im- 
mediate and a loiig-teiin point of view 

Ihe teacher woiking with children from the lower class needs to be 
paiticulaily understanding and particulaily adept at relating the cur- 
riculum and his procedures to their needs and background He needs to 
understand such children so that he can have his influence in the de- 
velopment of altitudes haimonize with their present s)stem of values as 
the point of departure fic^m which to foster more cfliceptable altitudes 
In the meantime, he must icalize that they an; no more “tioublemakers” 
because they live out the values of their cultural group than are cliildren 
from the middle class who act according to the values of then home 
backgrounds which happen to coincide.with those of the school 

The measurement of attitudes is of major importance to the teacher 
who must guide their development and we ought to devote some time to 
it On the other hand, the topic is relatively complicated and *gcnei ally 
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beyond the scope of an introductory course in educational psychology 
The student is, thcrefoie, refciicd to such sources as the excellent dis- 
cussions by Remmers and Gage [306], Reminers [304], and Edwards 
[105] 

Ch ANGINC ATI T FUDES 

Attitudes, once formed, are lelatively difFicuIt to change since they 
are so closely i elated to the total peisonality of the individual, his needs, 
and his self-concept Thus, a person can generally change rather easily 
his views toward a given make of cars, but it is often not so easy foi 
him to change his attitudes toward a given race or religion in which he is 
more ego-involved, although this would vary from person to person de- 
pending on the extent to which these attitudes are anchor pms in their 
value system 

Because attitudes are so basic to the individiiars self-concept, direct 
attack will generally only intensify them as the individual sets up his 
defenses to ward off the attack and maintain self-consislency Remmers 
[305], for instance, found that attitudes can be changed by direct in- 
struction when not too well integrated but that direct instinct ion pro- 
duces only negative reactions when attitudes are well organized (and 
lead to stiong negative emotions) If attempts to change attitudes are to 
be successful, the approach must be both subtle and gradual so that the 
individual at no time feels threatened He must be led to believe that 
Ins position IS basically correct and sound and that the new position is but 
a minor readjustment of the original attitude It is also necessary that the 
cliarige be undertaken in a permissive and accepting atmosplieie in which 
he can admit his error without fear of losing status It follows that the 
insecure person is less flexible in his attitudes and, as we shall see latei in 
the chapter, more likely to have prejudices and other negative attitudes 
in need of change It also fallows that any piograin d('signed to reduc(' 
prejudices would do well to consider, first of all, the security of the in- 
dividuals towaid which it is directed 

It must also be leali/ed that a general appioach is essentially inef- 
fective in producing a change in attitude for, in an unconscious attempt 
to safeguaid his self-image against attack, the individual will perceive 
onlv that which fits into his system of values Edwards [104] found 
pi‘ople select and remember from a speech those items that fit m with 
their attitudes and reject those ^that do not ^ The unreliability of wit- 

'* The factor of initial farnilianty with the lidvantaj^cs of one’s favored theories fs 
hard to control It was noted jircvioiislv that pro-coiniimnists remcnibcrcd more of the 
pro-coinmuniStiC arguments while the anticommunists retained more of the antieom- 
munishc arguments of a passage*pomting out both the strengths and weaknesses of 
communism 
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nesses who are personally involved also points, in many cases, to dif- 
ferential perception caused by differences in attitudes rather than to an 
attempt to he in their own favor The individual, in keeping with the 
Snygg and Comb principle — that his main concern is the protection of 
his phenomenal field — simply, and unconsciously, finds evidence to sup- 
port his views and ignores conflicting data A gcneial factual approach 
would, of course, be more effective when the person has no information 
on the subject and no vested interest, in the form of attitudes previously 
formed, to be safeguarded through a reinterpretation of facts to fit his 
existing system of attitudes Dictators, for example, have been relatively 
more successful in cultivating the attitudes they wanted by using a relent- 
less campaign directed at young children than they have been in cam- 
paigns directed at adults Nevertheless, even adults are relatively lacking 
in adccjuacy of experiences on the basis of winch thc'y foim attitudes 
Very often they react to atypical incidents or fail to undei stand the con- 
founding conditions that might explain these meidcnts FurtluTinore, 
they very frecjuently have no way of checking the validity of tht*ir “data,” 
e g , they cannot know whether Negro blood differs in chemical composi- 
tion fiom that of other racial gioups 

It must also be remembered that a change of attitudes, like any other 
learning, is predicated upon motivation To the extent that the individuars 
pK'Mous attitudes serve a need, he is not likely to want to discard them 
unless he is assiyed that the new attitudes will satisfy the nec'd more 
effect iv('lv or that they will provide him with satisfaction of mtire dom- 
inant nc'cds Fuitheimc^re, the individual must be given the opportunity 
to expc'iience satisfaction in connc'ction wath his new attitude so that 
it will be reiufoiccd Many studemts have developed a liking foi a subject 
taught by a w'cll-hkcd teachci and vice versa When adeejuate motiwition 
IS piesent, <ittiliidcs can b(' changed cmsiK just note, foi example, the 
rathei chastic change* in the adolescc'iit s attitudes towaid members of the 
opposite sex which result fiom intensification of the sex diivc and the 
accompanying social piessuies to join the ciowd 
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m 

A considerable amount of 'jlie child s education is oiiented toward 
the development of sound charaettn dominated by positive moral atti- 
tude's and values and, thcicby, toward the ^promotion of dcsiruble con- 
duct No aspect of education can be of greater importance from the stand- 
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point of the welfare of both the individual and society As wc have 
seen in the discussion of attitudes as major determinants of behavior, 
conduct stems directly from ones system of attitudes and values, i e , 
from ones self-concept The persons need to maintain self-consistcncy 
will not peimit him to act in violation of his dominant values and we 
can depend on the individual keeping in cheek impulses toward be- 
havior inconsistent with these values Therefore, by diiccting his attitudes, 
we can direct his behavior and, conveiscly, any attempt to control his 
behavior by other means, e g , by force, unless accompanied by the de- 
velopment of appropriate attitudes is doomed to failure 

To some extent, chaiacter is reflected in conduct which is in con- 
formity with the values of the society m which one finds himself and it, 
thercfoie, i elates to the degree of internalization of the contiols and 
restraints of the social order Thus, the person who displays in his be- 
havioi such tiaits as honesty, integrity, morality, fairness, that is, whose 
behavior is in keeping with the values, mores, and standards of the social 
group IS said to have character while the drunkard, the' swindler, and the 
prostitute aie said to be lacking in character On the other hand, con- 
formity to the standards of society is not, in itself, the cri tenon of char- 
acter The person who acts simply to get social approval (even if it 
means sacrificing his own values) rather than to abide by his own code 
of self-respect is a clkimclcon entirely devoid of character Likewise, 
character implies conformity in matters where non-cQiiformity is pos- 
sible but in which the individual decides upon behavior oiiented to the 
welfare of others The drunkard who remains sober simply because he 
cannot obtain liquor is not displaying character, .ind the child who does 
not cheat solely because he is afraid of detection is nothing more tluin a 
coward 

True character implies a rational choice based on an undeistandmg 
of the issues involved in terms of their c'fic'ct upon all conceincd The 
child who does not know tlic issues involved can only be amoral Like- 
wise, the individual who has a blind allegiance to an abstract concept, 
e g , honesty — and who tells his hostess that, frankly, he is bored — is 
displaying moic rigidity than either character, moiality, oi intcgiity 
Character is displayed when dc’cisions arc based on a considciation of the 
welfare of all, in line with the concept of enlightened self-interest pre- 
viously discussed Such decisions can produce sorrow (eg, when the 
teacher has to fail a student) but they cannot produce guilt feelings, 
thus the individual maintains his intcgAty and his self-esteem 

Inasmuch as [a] attitudes develop as by-pioducts of the experiences 
which the individual undergoes, and [b] the nature of tlie attitudes that 
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develop is directly related to the degree of satisfaction of the indiv’d- 
uals needs which these experiences bring, it follows logically that the 
secret of successful character foimation lies in making suitable bc'havior 
more satisfying than undesiiable behavior Thus, the child must be made 
to realize that “honesty is the best policy/’ that “ciiine does not pay,'* that 
greater satisfaclion is obtained by being consideiate than by being in- 
considerate, l)y being fair than by taking advantage of a situation, by 
stiiving for the welfaic of others than by being selfish Character develops 
out of the innei satisfaction of behaving according to one’s own code 
Unfortunately, the various social forces playing upon the child are not 
only conflicting with each other in many cases but many of them arc 
individually inconsistent Thus, both desirable and undesirable behavior 
are at times punished and rewarded as the child is inteimittently (if not 
indiscriminately) ignored and praised foi his honesty while the cheater is 
both punished and allowed to profit from his cheating Ps\ chological re- 
search IS conclusive as to the fact that such an inconsistent system of rem- 
foiccment is melfective in piomoting any form of learning The result is 
confusion and ambivalent attitudes, the net vectoi strength of which as it 
leads to behavior is generally weak and easily osercome by conflicting 
motives which arc opciative in the situation Thus, the student who is 
more sold on the prestige value of an outstanding academic iccord than 
he IS on the virtue of honesty on examinations, w'hose self-image rele- 
gates mtegnty to a low'er value-plane than scholarship, will find it easy 
to cheat when th/' need and the opportunity aiisc ^ 

'I he fuct that attitudes aie related to the satisfaction of one’s needs 
intioduccs the question of the relative role of hcicdity and environment in 
the development of chaiacter Eveiy individual has ik (ds wfliich he must 
satisfy but the ease or difficulty with w^lnch these needs aie satisfied 
vanes fioin poison to peison depending on his assets (manj of which 
have an inheritc'd fiasis) and on enviionmental conditions Characlcr is 
the resultant of two sets of forces in dynamic intei action forces witliin 
the individual and foices of the social enviionincnt in which he opciates 
For this leason, it may be easiei for the blight child to refuse to ‘stoop 
to cheating” than for the duller child who must choose betw'een cheat- 
ing and failing This cldemma does not imply the inheritance of char- 
actci certainly many individuals have des eloped stronger characters as 
a result of then limitations On the other hand, otheis ha\c succuinbccj 
Perhaps inherited strengths and weaknesses may be consideied to be 
piedispositions to the dcvelopmpnt of ceitain character tiaits Limita- 
tions may, foi example, predispose a peison lowaid.insccuiity and thence 
to excessive need to confoim 
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Ihc relationship of the individuals glandular balance to his tem- 
pci ament, discussed in a previous chapter, has been interpreted as po- 
tential evidence of the inheritance of temperament Thus, the administra- 
tion of male and female hormones leads to changes in social aggressive- 
ness and dominance which may, in tuin, be related to character However, 
since chaiacter is a matter lathcr of the direction m which this aggression 
IS oriented rather than of its mere existence, it should be as readily possible 
foi an aggiessivc person to display mtegiity, honesty, and other values as 
it IS for a more submissive individual In this orientation of aggressiveness 
and other peisonal traits, culture and environment play a major role, 
pci haps even to the point of effecting drastic changes in basic character 
tiaits Mead [257], found that in certain primitive tribes treachery and 
suspiciousness form the basis of tlie typical pattern of interpersonal rela- 
tionships while, in other tribes, the emphasis is upon cooperation A similar 
interpretation in terms of learning can bo given the relatively large differ- 
ences in charactei and conduct which can be noted among the various 
socioeconomic and cultural groups to be found even in our country 

The home is the greatest single factoi in character formation and 
when the home subscribes to sound standards of honesty and morality 
the child can be expected to accept them The school is also m an excel- 
lent position from the standpoint of chaiacter formation not only is the 
child still m the formative years when he comes to school but the years 
of his attendance are characterized by an increased capacity for under- 
standing the leasons underlying desirable behavior 

Charactei formation programs must be founded upon knowledge and 
understanding of the social code and the moral values with which one 
IS expected to confoim as well as the reasons undi'rlying their desira- 
bility However, knowledge is not enough one must be motivated to do 
what IS right Psychology, bemg interested m knowledge only inasmuch 
as it is tianslated into proper behavior has always viewed knowledge as 
a necessary but not a sufficient condition for positive conduct For this 
reason, character education must not be content to present value concepts 
as intellectual abstractions entirely isolated from concicte aspects of the 
child’s life On theiothcr hand, it must not be aimed at the habit level only 
and, although practice in specific instances of pioper conduct arc essential, 
these instances must be generalized into ideals and moral principles 
Otherwise, fair play to the child becomes simply a matter of not cheating 
m a game, truthfulness applies only to admitting having cut down cherry 
trees, courage applies only to saving people from drowning, and stealing 
to taking other child’-en s pencils Even for many adults, stealing is not 
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generalized to cover loafing on the job, falsifying me oine tax returns, and 
pocketing excess change, for instance 

Character education cannot be compartmentalized into a 15-minutc 
concentrated period devoted to the teaching of valuer; lo be effective, it 
must be integrated into every aspect of instiuction and chissroom li\ing 
in tlie words of the rcpoit on moral and spiritual values m the public 
schools published by the Educational Policies Commission [103] “Les- 
sons in character education cannot be clamped on likn a gadget to some* 
coiner of the educational piogram" On the contiaiy, it must peimeat(‘ 
the entire educational process — and certainly the social sciences, litera- 
ture, and even mathematics and the sciences are not lacking in examples 
with definite moral and spiritual implications, if teachers will onlv ex- 
change their metaphois and simile^ for study of the dynamics of the 
Brutuses, (Lissiuses, and Macbeths, their 1492’s for a study of the stiength 
of character of the Columbuses, the Nelsons, and the Edith Cayclls Sports 
are likewise icplete with opportunities for teaching values of fair play, 
comradeship, and respect for individual excellence An obvious coiollary 
of the above statement is that, at no time, must the other objectives of 
the school undermine the character education progiam Actually, there 
is nothing in the curriculum of the school that can — short of distortion — 
conllict with the development of character, although, as stated m tlu* 
report of the Educalioral Policies Commission, if theie should be a con- 
flict, “there must be no qiu'stion whatevei as to the willingness of the 
school to suboidinate a!! other consideialions to those which conceui 
moial and spiritual standaids 

Probably even more directly involved in the development of char- 
acter on the pait of the child is the general atinosphcie of the school A 
strongly autocratic atmospheie breeds blind confoimity oi deceit, jeal- 
ousy, and resentment Likewise, unrealistic demands made* upon the 
child put him under such stiess that failure lo incorporate piopei values 
or violation of some of these values aie likely to occur The making of 
certain demands upon the child is nc'ccssaiv for chaiactei foimation 
but cxcc’ssivc demands may well lesiilt in a viokition of his values and 
subsequent rationalization as to their unimpoitaiice Many students have 
accepted chealing as a way of getting grades which they aie not c«ipable 
or willing to get otherwise Perhaps an emphasis on learning — where it 
should be — lather than on passing tests will rc'sult in a beltei attitude 
and better conduct in matters of personal integrity, for the saciificing 
of some value in a given context ‘soon leads to its abandonment in other 
areas and to easier rejection of other values as wcB Thus, the crook is 
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rarely a person whose anbsocial behavior is restricted to the area of 
stealing Once the individual has formed a self-image of being an "un- 
desirable character,” he can expect only undesirable behavior from him- 
self, as IS obvious in the case of the drunk, the crook, the bum, or the 
piostitute For that reason, chaiacter education should emphasize rewards 
for desirable conduct rather than punishment for iindesiiablc behavior 
and, as far back as 1909, Dewey [95] in his bookh't Mond Principles in 
Education cleploicd the fact that too often the tcachei s concern with 
the moral life of the pupil takes the foim of alertness for failures to con- 
form to school rules and loutine 

A flexible classroom organization where children are given practice 
under the diiection of the teacher m making decisions involving the 
welfaie of the group is an essential aspect of character education One can 
no more learn moral behavior ( in the sense of its becoming functional in 
his life) in a rigid tcachei -dominated classroom than one can learn to swim 
in the locker-ioom If the school is to be successful in building character, it 
must provide the child with situations m which he can display character 
Thus, the discipline of the school can be a most impoitant aspect of chai- 
acter education, but for it to be effective in this legard, discipline must be a 
mattei of self-di^ciphne in which the child thioiigh practice in accepting 
the consequences of his actions gradually comes to i(*ali/o that only 
through intelligent confoimity to acceptable group standaids can he 
deiive maximum satisfaction for his needs Fiirtheimoie, discipline must 
not only be consistent but it must be onc^iitecl toward piomoting an under- 
standing of what makes desirable behavior desirable Only them can it 
seivc as the foundation for .the development of innei standards of con- 
duct and only then can the child grow in ability to "govern himself” in 
the absence of specific external regulations 

The previous paragraph makes it obvious that moial character can- 
not be developed apart from the social situation and that a classroom 
gioup with sound orientation and a high level of cohesivcncss is the 
teachers greatest ally in character education What this implies is that 
character education in the school must be oriented tow«ird the group 
rather th«m toward sepaiate individuals and attempts to improve the 
character and conduct of a given person, for inst.ince, have to take into 
consideration the reinforcing oi undermining influence of the group of 
which he is a member It also follows that a character education piogram 
cannot succeed in an atmosphere that violates the very values it is at- 
tempting to teach Children cannot learn fairness when teachers arc 
themselves unfair, they cannot learn consideiation for otheis when 
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teachers a*c dogmatic and arbitrary, they do not learn integrity when 
teachers alibi or project their lapses upon their students Teachers cannot 
pass along to then students lh(' honesty, the fair-mmdedness, the integrity 
which they do not themselves possess 


Prejudice 

Prejudices are ex.unples of negative attitudes and as such can be 
understood only in teiins of the concepts in the picvioiis discussion They 
aie discussed sepaiatily in this cliapter because of their prevalence and 
because of their iinpoilantc fiom tho standpoint of the harm they do to 
both persecutor and pciseculed The latter siiffei from feelings of humilia- 
tion and inferioiity which au' reflected in increased hostility and ag- 
gression which, in tuin, serve to intensify the prejudices others hold 
against them The pciscculor, on tlie other hand, denies himself (and 
society) the benefits of the contiibution by the pei scented but by deriving 
some satisfaction for his needs thiough such (negative but ncveithclcss 
partially effective) means, he is saved fiom having to do something more 
c-onstiiictive A gii'at deal of woik has bc'cn done in this aiea by such 
groups as the National Council of Christians and Jew s as well as by college 
depaitments of Human Relations throughout the countiy ^et relatively 
little of this sicms to filtci down into the home and the public schoal 
where it might be expc'ctcd to do the most good 

Piejudicc IS essentially an outgiow'th of lusecinity ’ Research sup- 
poits the view'jiomt that the intolerant person is the immature and in- 
seciiic individual who needs so desperately the support of the in-gioup 
to which he belongs that he has to reject nonmembois The insi'cure 
person needs prejudices and the individual who h,is cause for being 
prejudiced will tend to be prejudiced against a large number of groups 
—and even nonexistent groups [167] he is simply an intolerant person 
who needs to compemsate for feelings of insecuiity and inferiority Faced 
with this need, he first dev lops piejudiccs and then develops reasons to 
justify them Thus, prejudice is closely tied to the personality of the 
individual and research [124] has found prejudiced individuals to be 
less detached, to admire stungth and powci, to reject weakness, to resent 
aiithoiity, to be more suspicious and insecure, and to display excessive 

I 

^Sonip prijiuliccs, pirtuuliilv m young children, probably reflect notlung more 
than a tendency to imitate their clderj> 
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concern over their own status Such persons remain prejudiced because 
their insccunty makes it impossible for them to change Adolescent clan- 
nishness 1 effects the same insecurity 

As we have seen in Chaptei 6, the infant is egocentric and, although 
he latei expands Ins self-concept to include his immediate family and a 
few friends, only leluctantlv and in a limited degice does he attain 
positive attitudes of enlightened self-inteiest that will make prejudices 
impossible One might go so far as to claim that prejudices may have a 
basis 111 the struggle individuals have to wage in order to satisfy their 
needs Whatever the validity of this elaim, it seems leasonably evident that 
tolerance is not an mboin trait and that, if it is to be developed, teachers 
and other adults have to woik at it by piecept and example 

The school needs to be careful that it doesn’t unwittingly foster 
prejudices It seems logical to suspect that an ovei emphasis on competi- 
tion will tend to create clisliiist and suspicion of others Likewise, off- 
hand remaiks by the tcachei of social studies as to the motives of people 
may foim the basis tor cynicism and disliust A very teitile source of 
prejudice is to be found in the concept of group spirit As we have seen 
in Chapter 5, the teaching of patriotism, although highly desirable, may 
degenerate into provincialism and clannishness which is nothing moie 
than prejudice on an organized basis Allport [4] voices the opinion that 
the patiiotism taught in our schools is often narrowly conceived, that the 
fact that loyalty to the nation automatically implies loyalty to all the 
svbgioups within the nation is seldom pointed out, and that the teaching 
of exclusive loyalty — whether to nation, school, fraternity, or family — 
is the equivalent of instilling prejudice He refers to the “institutional 
patriot” and the “siiperpatriotic nationalist” as “thorough-going bigots ” 
The removal of prejudices follows the same principles as those dis- 
cussed 111 the previous section It may be that association under pleasant 
conditions between the paities involved will lead to a greater under- 
standing and tolerance it may, on the other hand, lead to an intensifica- 
tion of prejudice if the association pioves to be unpleas*int It does not 
necessarily follow that prejudice against a given national group will 
disappear as the result of a study of its language and customs an under- 
standing of the principle of conditioning and the law of effect suggests 
that such courses, if taught by an autocratic teacher, may engendi*r or 
Intensify prejudice rathei than eliminate it At a more complex level, 
such techni(£ues as role-takmg, particularly where the prejudiced person 
is given the role of the victim, have he6n relatively more effective [271] 
The persecuted must" also be made to icahze that his own reactions can 
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be an important contributor to the development and continued existence 
of prejudice 


Propaganda 

Of immediate relevance in the formation of attitudes is the role of 
propaganda which indeed may be defined as a dc'hberate attempt to 
influence attitudes and, thereby, to orient bt‘liavior with rc spcct to a given 
object, condition, or state Its effectiveness is, of course, roughly propor- 
tional to the extent that it makes valid applications of the principles of 
psychology It is relatively common to have politicians and sales managers 
avail themselves of the services of a psychologist in oidei to sell the public 
on their line of action or of pioducts For the same reason, stud(‘nts in busi- 
ness administration are generally encouraged to take courses in psy- 
chology 

Propaganda is particularly common in the area of merchandising 
where, by meins of advertisements, large and small, produceis and re- 
tailers of goods attempt to create favorable attitudes on the part of 
potential buyers toward a given brand of car or vitamin pills Gen- 
eially, advertisements rely on presenting the object toward which fa- 
vorable attitudes are to be developed simultaneously with or within the 
framewoik of some othei object or concept toward which people are al- 
ready favorably inclined Thus, a certain brand of liquoi will be shown 
under the Chiistmas tree with the whole family iimviapping their gifts, 

01 a picture of Mother will be shown with ‘'Give hei a for Mother’s 

Day I In most cases, the connection between the two objects is fai from 
being ciucial but, as they say in business, “It pays to advertise^” Of 
course, it must also be remembered that picsenting the potential buyer 
with a name with which he can label an aiticle makes him more prone, 
other things being equal, to buy that particular article a person is more 
likely to buy a paiticular brand of cigaictte (even though he knows 
them only by name) than lo ask simply foi cigaK^lles* In the same way, 
candidates for office make suie that then picluies and names are familiar 
to the voters, and they often spend considerably moie money in keep- 
ing the voter aware of the fact that they are running foi office than in 
telling him what they will do for him if elected 

That propaganda is a poweiful tool in the hands of tlu' politician is 
well known in fact, campaigning for office often seems to involve more 
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propagandizing with respect to minor or Irrelevant issues than it does 
informing the voters on basic issues and letting them decide The use of 
propaganda for political advantage is not new techniques like the repeti- 
tion of a central theme in the form of a slogan that can be mouthed by 
the uninformed, the slipping of a controversial idea among ideas toward 
which listeners are favorably mclined, the use of facts out of context, as 
well as such devices as name-calling, appeals to “get on the band wagon,” 
and politicians styling themselves as “just plain folks” have been used by 
propagandists from prehistoric times, no doubt® 

Actually, propaganda is not necessarily evil one cannot judge the 
quality of the idea being advocated on the basis of the propaganda used 
in selling the idea Propaganda has been used, for instance, in influencing 
voters on the issue of floating a bond issue to finance a school building 
progiam just as it has been used to incite mobs to criminal actions and 
even nations to acts of war Furthermore, research [68] has shown that 
ability to detect the use of propaganda does not make the person immune 
to its effects after one has recognized that propaganda is being used, he 
still has the pioblem of deciding the validity of the issue involved In 
fact, there is no sure way of immunizing individuals to the effects of 
propaganda The best defense against harmful propaganda is to supply 
the individual with a good backgiound of integrated knowledge [285] 
and a certain level of security which will enable him to weigh evidence 
objectively 

• It should be noted that propaganda may, at times, involve a definite 
departuie from basic facts but when the persons toward whom it is 
directed are infoimed, such falsification would tend to lepel lalliei than 
attract Generally, propaganda ichcs on facts but reariangcs them to give 
an impression often contiary to truth, at times, however, the facts are 
synthesized to make clcaicr their true meaning An inlcresting aspect of 
this problem is that known as the “big he” which involves an untiuth of 
some magnitude which is repeated over and ovei until it becomes ac- 
cepted as truth 

Propaganda can be paiticularly effective when used on young chil- 
dren whose minds are relatively pliable and w'hose background of in- 
formation on the basis of which diey can reject falsehoods is relatively 
limited This has a direct bearing on the work of tlie classroom, especially 

“Much of this discussion relates closely to that of leadership and emotions 
Thus, propaganda is often a matter ofjusmg words, not to convey meaning but rither 
to generate emotions which will distort meaning, using catch phrases that, very 
often, have no bearing on the issue involved 'A pessimist might suggest tint propa- 
ganda IS related directly to the position taken by Horn (Ch 12) that people will 
not think *f they can at all avoid it — and, as judged by the clarity of their thinking, 
some people seem successful in s\ich avoidance 
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when the prestige of the teacher is an added convincer in selling his views 
to the child In Nazi Geiniany, for instance, young children learned 
to read to captions such as “Mem Fuhrer,” “Mcin Fuhrer ist gut,” 
written under pictures of Ilitlei in full military dress (an emotionally 
toned concept) There arc people m our countiy who feel wc need to 
sell deinociacy with sonic of the feivor and zeal the Nazis and the com- 
munists use in spreading their ideologies, that we should cultivate in 
youngsters an intcdligent understanding of the meaning of demociacy and 
an emotional attachment to its principles, practices, and methods It is 
their contention that, instead of debunking our heioes, we could — and 
should — condition the attitudes of our children toward dcrnocrac) and 
toward moral values such as integrity by subtly mtioducing short passages 
about Washington, Jeffeison, our piesidents — much after the style of 
tlie old McGuffey readeis Of course, others would object to this pioce- 
duie on the giound that it is not “democratic' and that one cannot teach 
demociacy bv undcniocialic methods that the school iq a demociacy 
should addicss itself to tCiiclung childien how to think and not what to 
think 

"Ihe hue between education and induct unation is often \eiy thm and 
much education could moic appropiiahly be labeled propaganda Thus, 
a unit m social studies on the lelative meiits of public ownership of water 
and tiansportation s) stems would tend to incorporate an element of 
propaganda In th(*orv, education and propaganda diflei in that th(‘ latter 
IS aimed at indocti mating the leainei to a certain point of view whereas 
education is aimed at piovulmg him witli the background and the 
method foi aiiivmg at his own couise of action Technically, it is pos- 
sible to consider as ( ducation the unbiased presentation of two sides ot 
even a contioveisial issue, in practice, it is next to impossible to do so, 
especially s nci* students aie likely to s(‘C and hear only those aigunicnts 
which suppoit attitudes they ahead), hold 

A fundamental question hcie is “Should the teacher avoid taking 
sides m basic issues sunpl) to avoid the possibility (T “indoctrinating” 
young and impii'ssioiiable minds'^' The wiitei thinks not’ Socieh m 
America has the nglU to eqiect its teachers to have and to expound the 
dominant values upon whicli this nation stands To argue that one does 
not have the light to “piopaganclize” in favor of democracy bectiusc not 
all people belu've m clemociacy is akin to saying that tcacheis should 
not encourage sexual morality simply bocausc some people take a moie 
liberal view on the subject than others It is haidly a matter of choice 
childicn will form attitudes anyway and tcacheis cannot avoid taking 

— either by willingness to stand and be counted or by default This 
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does not mean that the teacher should go out of his way to impose his 
views on children with respect to every controversial subject but theie 
are dominant values on which teachers must take a stand A similar 
opinion IS expressed by Bernaid [31] who feels that the teachei owes 
it to his pupils to let them know where he stands on most issues, and 
that not only are allitudes part and paiccl of the edueative pioccss but 
they will bo formed through evasion if not by planned discussion Horn 
[181], in discussing the teaching of social studies, lejccts the claim that 
schools in a democracy should teach children how to think and not what 
to think on the thesis that it is impossible to teach the how apart from the 
what Ihc student is ret ei red to his convmcing aigument 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

Many psychologists and educators have become convinced that there 
IS no more iinpoitint aspect of the woik of the school than the dev('lop- 
ment by the child of positive attitudes that will diiect his behavior along 
constructive lines The oiganization of this text aioiind the dynamics of 
human behavior, needs, the self-conc(*pt, the phenomenal field motiva- 
tion emphasizes the same viewpoint The piospective teacher needs to be 
acquainted with these concepts as well as with the following higlihglits 
of the present chapter 

[a] Attitudes relate directly to the satisfaction of needs, the self- 
concept, the phenomenal field, the emotions and motives Their im- 
portance as deteiminants of behavior becomes clear in this setting 

[b] The development of attitudes can piobably be explained most 
simply in teims of the conditioning process 

[c] Attitudes develop in connection with the satisfaction of needs 
They are, therefoie, related to such factois as sex, age educational back- 
ground, socioeconomic status 

[d] Childien will develop attitudes — positive or negative — as by- 
products of the experiences which they undergo The school, thi'iefore, 
cannot leave this important aspect of the child's education to chance, but 
rather must make definite provision for the development of positive 
‘attitudes 

[e] Teachers need to be solid citizens who can inspire children and 
with whom children can identify in the foimation of sound attitudes and 
values 
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[f] If attitudes are to lead to constructive behavior, they must be 
developed ihioiigli meaningful participation m worthwhile activities 

[g] The school has no greater task than the promotion of sound 
charactei and conduct on the pait of students, and characlei education 
should permeate the whole educative process 

[h] The school in the past has not been too successful in promoting 
favorable attitudes toward itself, its teacheis, its cuiiiculum, and in some 
cases the values of integrity and stability foi which it exists A little 
care m making the curriculum moie suitable, the demands on the child 
more lealistic, and the classroom atmosphere more pleasant should result 
in considerable improvement in the situation 

fi] Attitudes, once foimed, are relatively difficult to change Not 
only do they constitute an integral part of the total peisonality but, since 
they seive a iK'ed, the individual often lacks the motivation to change 

[]] Prejudice is an example of negative altitudes 

[k] The line between education, on one hand, and propaganda and 
indoctrination, on the othci is often veiv thin Despite aiguments to the 
contiaiy, it would seem logical (hat, since the scliool is chaigcd with the 
responsibilil\ ot molding the child to the dominant v.ilius of society, 
“indoctrination — witlim the fiamewoik of dcniocialic piocisses — of the 
child in these iihijoi values is not as much a light as it is a duty 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 To what extent can knowledge of right and wrong be expected to 
result in coru^ct behavior*^ 

2 Evaluate “social lies” fiom the standpoint ot enlightened self-interest 

3 Evaluate T V progiams, comics, movies, as to their inlluence upon 
the development of attitudes and values If these are haimful, what would 
you suggest \vc substitute and how can we clTect the suhstitiitioii? 

4 W^hat IS tlie basis of socioeconomic diffcn cnees in attitudes toward 
the schooP toward education'^ toward ceitain moial values^ 

5 How would you go about teaching some of the more feminine poetry 
to giadc-ten boys so as to create positive attitudes towaid the subject? 




Measuring Academic Achievement 




In a very leal sense, the test maker determines the curriculum 
of the school 

SMITH • 


The NfEAsuRFMENT of the academic achievement of pupils and the as- 
signment of niaiks on the basis of peifoimance is viewed by many teachers 
with rather mi\ed feelings ranging all the way fiom an apologetic "‘I 
don’t believe in tests” to a cocksure conviction that tests aic practicallv 
infallible Since measuring academie achievement is an integial pait of 
the ovei-all teaching-leaining process, it is necessary for teachers to 
develop in this area the same degree of competence as they gcnerallv 
display in other aspects of teaching Specifically, thfts implies gi eater 
competence in defining the goals of education and of particular courses 
in terms of the nature and needs of the student and greater competence 
in the techniques of appraisal of piogiess toward these goals Thus, a 
testing program should involve both the jneasuiement of academic status 
and the evaluation of such status by relating progress to educational goals 

• Smith, n P Psychology in Teaching Englewoud Clitfs PrenticorHall, 1954 
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Aspects of a Pupil-Appraisal Program 

Since the school is responsible for the all-round growth of the child, 
its pupil-appraisal program must cover more than the mere testing of aca- 
demic skills as was typical of many schools in the past To be of maximum 
benefit, the piogram must concern itself with appraisal of the following 
areas 

Inlclhgcncc The measurement of intelligence has been discussed 
in Chaptci 7 and there is not much that can be added here except to 
point out that the child’s IQ cannot be interpreted apait from the other 
aspects of his total peisonality 

Special aptitudes Aptitudes are of particular importance in the 
area of vocational guidance in high school but they also have a bearing 
on the particular strengths and weaknesses which the student displays 
in different subjects particularly at the high school and college level 

Interests Vocational interests aie of fundamental importance m the 
area of vocational guidance Also of major concern to the school arc 
nonvocational interests (eg, hobbies, cultural and lecreational activities) 
which provide a contact through which the teacher can tap the student’s 
motivation 

Personal and social adjustment The promotion of adjustment on the 
part of the child is in itself one of the school’s major objectives In addi- 
tion, adjustment has a direct bearing on his academic achievement and 
his behavior in the classroom 

Academic achievement Even though the school has accepted re- 
sponsibility for the all-round growth of the child, when it comes to 
measurement of this growth, the teacher inevitably finds himself more 
directly involved in measurement of the academic than of any other 
aspect of his development 

The areas of special aptitudes and vocational interests are of partic- 
ular concern in high school This does not mean that the giade school 
should Ignore aptitudes and interests but, generally, the teacher who has 
children for some six hours a day for a whole year knows quite a lot about 
the particular strengths, weaknesses, and interests of his pupils by using 
simple observation, perhaps together with such informal techniques as 
themes, interviews, and off-hand conversations In the same way, the 
grade school teacher should be able to learn something of the peisonal 
and social adjustment of his pupils simply by being alert In the depait- 
mentalized high school, on the other hand, where perhaps no teacher gets 
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to know a given student, there is a correspondingly greater need to rely 
on tests, inventories, sociomctric techniques, and other foimal and semi- 
formal mstiuinents These thice aspects — special aptitudes, interest, and 
personality adjustment — iic of utmost importance to the teacher interested 
in the all-round growth of the individual Nevertheless, since they arc too 
involved to be covered adequately in a couisc in educational psychology, 
the student seeking more infoiniation idative to these aieas is referred to 
any onc' of the many excellent texts in educational tests and measurements 
available in any college hbiary 


Measurement in the Classroom 

Teachers have always measured (he extent to which piynls master 
the content ot thc*ii hMclimgs It Wtis rot, howcviT, till the turn of the 
C(mtui)^ that testing the eftecliveness of the classroom in piomoting learn- 
ing came to uscmble anything like a science Some of the pioneeis m 
the impKm'mdii of academic testing include Horace Mann who pointed 
out the supciioiily of the wiitteii over the oial examination, Thorndike, 
who championed the eail) cause of measiireinents, Kc'llcw w'ho published 
the fust coinpiehc'usivc book on the piinciplcs of ecluc itioiial measure- 
ments [206], Hajvkcs, Lmcjiust, and Mann [171], whose bocA spc'lled 
out the piinciples of classiuoni test constiiiction, and many other eduCc^ 
tors iind psychologists too nunuious to mention individually 

Dc’spite lapicl progicss dining tlic past half-ccntiiij, much yet re- 
mains to be (lone paiticularly in the area of mteipretation and utilization 
of the lesults of t(*stmg iii pioinotmg the all-iouud gunv'th of the child 
Tlic following aie amcMig the recent trends m this «iica [a] a greator 
tencleiicy to mteipret academic achievement in reflation to olhei phases 
of development, [b] a gre.itei emphasis on giow'th .iiid continuity as 
opposed to a reliance on the child s status with respect to a norm group, 
[c] a gic'ater emphasis on the measurement of the moie (omplex types 
of learning and of the highci mental piocesscs and [cf] a gu'ator (3nipha- 
sis on testing as an aspect of the pioblcmi ol piomoting and guiding child 
giovvth Implied m these recent dexelopincnts is a ncLcl loi a multiple 
appioich to pupil appraisal, for gieatci Nahdit\ and grc'atcr eoinpaia’- 
bility from year to year m the instrumcnls'used, and for a recording system 
which not only incorporates thts information but also synthesizes it, 
thereby enabling the teacher to see it m peispcctive 
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Functions of an academic-testing program 

In every activity or enterprise, whether in the area of business, in- 
dustry, or education, theie is need for periodic cvalu.ition of the success 
of ones eftoits and of the adequacy of one’s present status fiom the stand- 
point of future tasks Even primitive tubes, foi example, have initiation 
rites for admission to adulthood It is perhaps because schools have 
somewhat of a monopoly, because they do not have to demonstrate success 
or account for then failures, tliat their effoits at e\ dilation have until 
recently been so feeble and generally so ineffeclivc It is even doubtful 
that the function of the scliool testing program m teims of providing 
pupil teacher, and administrator with infonnation as a basis for guiding 
the growth of the child is fully appreciated by those responsible for its 
operation 

Benefits to the pupil 

Probably the most important function of academic tests from the 
standpoint of the pupil lies in the area of pointing out the degice of his 
mastery of various aspects of the material covered and of seiving, theie- 
fore, as the basis for evaluating his progress toward certain goals and for 
reorienting his learning towaid piogiessively more advaiKC'd goals In 
this light, tests are essential to the work ot the classroom, for only to the 
extent that the child is given the basis for evaluating his performance in 
terms of his objectives can he assume responsibility for his own learning 
and his own growth and only then can the teacher guide his growth 
effectively 

Tests also piomote sound learning Not only do they serve as motiva- 
tional devices because they provide shoil-term goals foi which to sliivc, 
but they are in themselves effective learning expcrumces — the child leanis 
while picparing for the test he learns when taking the test, and he learns 
while reviewing after the test has been taken Tests *ilso constitute a 
highly motivated way of individualizing instruction Thus, tests should 
be given frequently and they should be kept shoit so that they can be 
graded and reviewed in the same period, in order to provide for im- 
mediate reinforcement 

Benefits lo tiil teaciifr 

For the classroom teacher, academic tests, along with such other in- 
stiuments as tests of intelligence, sewe their main function by [a] 
helping him deterinihe the educational needs of the child, [b] making 
it possible for him to help tjie child in setting realistic goals and orient- 
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mg classroom experiences to the level of his present status so that these 
experiences will be meaningful and conducive to his ina\imum giowth, 
and [c] pciinitting the mcasiiicment of his progiess toward these goals 
They serve as a paitial basis for deteiinining the optimal grade place- 
ment of the child and die of piimaiy impoitance in providing g iidance 
or diagnostic and icmcdial woik foi cliildien who ait e\pi‘iienting diffi- 
culty Tests can also help the teachci in appraising the effectiveness of 
his teaching, and they can be as instrumental in piomoting teachei 
growth as they are m piomoting pupil giowth The tiaclier can also 
use tests to advantage in individualizing the woik of the classioom and 
in maintaining a healthy degree of motivation on the part of students 

Benefiis ro the administratob 

Foi the administiator, tests serve many — perhaps secondary but 
nevcitheless essential — purposes Fust, they arc useful in orientation of 
the cuiriculum and in improvement of instruction because they provide 
a criterion on the basis of which the effectiveness of both cuiriculum and 
instruction can be appiaiscd ^ Tests also supply evidence of status and of 
progress of pupils, individually and collectively, help in the maintenance 
of standards, and serve as the basis for reports to parents, to school officials, 
and to the community The) constitute a base for the ceitificates given 
as evidence of successful perfoimance in the classioom to students seeking 
employment or transferring from school to school 

Role of testing in ihc leahning process 

Academic testing is not a matter of the occasional day-of-i eckoning 
type of situation imposed as a superstiucture upon — hut iclahvely apart 
from — the tcaching-lcaimng piocess On the coiitiaiy, it is an integial 
part of this pioecss and its full value is realized only when it is intcgiatcd 
with the total pioccss of education Rather tlian being an end in itself 
or a means leading only to a repoit card, testing is a means leading to the 
setting of more appropriate goals, to the planning of mote effective at- 
tempts to reach these goals, and to fuithei leappiaisal Thus, testing and 
evaluation are not the Iasi steps but lathcr both the fiist and last steps 
in the instructional program — or moie coriectly since planning, doing, 
and evaluating repiesent a continuous process, one of the steps of the 
spiral by means of which the' child s giowth is fuithered What is needed 
for effective learning is continuous, rathar than pei iodic, tippraisal 

'Tests are also used (illcf;ilimateH) in the qinlity of tcichrrs through 

the performance of their studcMits Ihis is an e\lumely dangerous procedure since 
it tends to force teachers to concentrate on those aspects of pupil grosytli which 
are covered m the test • 
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Pupils should be directly involved — undci the teacher s guidance — 
in the planning and evaluation of their educational experiences and in the 
setting of new goals in the light of that evaluation As we shall see later 
in the chapter, some teachcis have gone so far as to let students deter- 
mine their own guides and repoit to their parents on the progicss they 
have made Not only do these procedures involve the student in his own 
education but they also lead to self-knowledge as well as to the setting 
of goals that are realistic and meaningful in tcims of his needs and piu- 
poses Such a cooperative appioach tends to lead to greater growth on 
the pari of pupils and, equally important, it can be as profitable fiom 
the standpoint of improved teacher efficiency 

The testing program is not, however, without its dangers of abuse 
or misuse It impropeily stressed by administrators, tests can get to 
dominate the teaching process to the point where teachers simply become 
monitors for tests and feel compelled to ignore all aspects of pupil growth 
not specifically covered therein - This is often the situation when the 
end-of-the-ycar standardized-testing piogram is allowed to become the 
sole criterion of pupil growth Similarly, if misused by teachers, tests can 
mean to children, not an opportunity to learn or to measure what they 
have learned, but simply a chance to fail and, certainly, little can be said 
in favor of the Battle of the Grades waged periodically in some of our 
schools in which by means, fair and foul, teachers and pupils attempt to 
outwit each other Tests aie generally harmful to the student when [a] 
they become objectives in their own right causing him to becoaie so 
engrossed in glutting a guide that learning becomes an insignificant as- 
pect of getting an education, [b] when they arc given for the purpose of 
separating the sheep from the goats, of labeling childien as adequate and 
inadequate, [c] when the results are interpreted as final and infallible 
indications of all we need to know about the child, [d] when they have 
harmful effects with respect to other aspects of the childs growth which 
we are trying to promote, e g , his personal and social adjustment, and 
[e] when they become the only means of communication between school 
and home regarding the student s progress Sad to say, much of the testing 
done in our schools today can be ciiticizcd on any one of these five 
counts However, these criticisms stem from the misuse or abuse of tests 
and do not imply that tests are bad per se and should be eliminated from 
our schools Thus, working for a grade is not incompatible with getting 
an education and it does not hpld that whenever grades are given, ex- 

■As Brownell (3) points out, when teachers arc rated on the basis of the marks 
their students make on examinations, the prudent teacher will see that by hook or 
crook his pupils pass the examinations regardless of how other considerations have to 
be neglected i 
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ammations will have to be proctorcd and students will seek out the easiest 
instructor In the same way, the existence of a testing program in the 
school does not mean that it will lead to a distortion of the relative em- 
phasis on the various objectives of the school, nor docs it mean that every 
student has to be evaluated m terms of the sime standard with a com- 
plete disregard for the need to individualize instruction Measurement and 
evaluation are essential in the classioom When seen in relation to the 
teaching-leaining process as applied to the child’s total growth, thew 
cannot have a dctiimental effect upon him for they then become an integral 
part of the process by which his giowth can be piomoted most effectively 


Characteristics of a Good 
Measuring Instrument 

Whenever one undertakes to measure anything, whether m the 
area of distance, weight, or achievement, he needs to make sure that 
the mcasuiing instiumcnts possess such characteristics as will make foi 
dependability in the results The characteristics, previously mentioned 
m connection with intelligence tests, apply with equal force to tests de- 
signed to measure academic achievement, whether these are formal or 
informal, standaidi/ed or teachei-madc 

Validity 

Fust and foremost, a test must be valid, le, it must measure what 
it claims to measure * Thus, a test in Aineiicaii histoiy for guide eight 
designed for a given class must deal with the phase of American histoiy 
taught in that particular class It piobably would not be valid even for 
another class on the same phase in American histor) where peihaps a 
dilfeient emphasis had been given to the various aspects of the subject 
Validity is a specific concept a test is valid for a specific purpose under 
specific circumstances Bu^ even within the com sc in AmcTican histoiy 
as taught in a given classiooin, thcic aic many diffeidiit aspects that can 
be measured A teacher may, foi instance, emphasize dates and names, or 
he can emphasize relationship and understanding, or lelative amounts of 
both 

Many questions can be asked ‘ ShoTild the' teacher make deductions 
for misspelled woids on the e^mination^”, ‘toi bad giammai? , ‘for 

•What IS measured is performcmee from which the degree of leornuig •winch has 
taken place is inferred • 
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sloppinoss and general illegibility?”, “Should the grade reflect the stu- 
d(*nt s attitude toward the course and towaid the school in general?” and 
many othci s 

These questions can be answered only in terms of the course objec- 
tives, and the detcimination of these objectives is necessarily the first 
step in constructing a test and in evaluating it from the standpoint of 
validity Fill ihei more, in keeping with the definition of learning, these 
objectives should be stated in terms of specific changes in student behavior 
which the couise is also designed to promote Although we have to think 
in terms of the whole child, it is not enough to refer to his all-round growth 
when it comes to measuiement the changes to be brought about must be 
stated in specific and measurable tcims 

Generally, these objectives can be biokcn down into three mam 
areas functional information, skills, and attitudes, and these should, 
in turn, be broken down into more basic components Thus, under func- 
tional information, may be listed facts, dates, names, technical terms, 
definitions, principles, and generalizations Likewise, skills might be 
bioken down into ability to look up a reference, ability to present a 
report in clear, concise English, and attitudes might be subdivided into 
appreciation of the contributions of political and scientific leaders, piide 
in ones social heritage, loyalty to certain ideals A formulation of the 
objectives of a course in educational psychology has been given on page 
11 It will be noted that each is supposedly stated in tcims of ceitain 
behavior changes expected as a result of the course 

Not all of these are capable of measurement and generally the table 
of objectives is reduced to a table of specifications which contains only 
those objectives that can be measured together with the emphasis to be 
placed on each in the test Thus, objectives scive as guides to iiistiuctions 
while specifications arc guides to evaluation — and certain objectives, even 
though pertinent to instruction, would not be listed in the table of 
specifications of the test ^ Whatever objectives are carried over to the 
table of specifications should be so stated that the teacher can determine 
whether or not the child has attained the objective, as for example “Does 
he or does he not know certain facts?” “Is he or is he not able to deal with 
the technical vocabulary of the course?” “Is he or is he not able to use 
a reference^” This needs to be done very carefully for, in a very real 
sense, the test the teacher gives determines the amount and kind of 
learning the child does, and objectives that are not stressed on the test 
will tend to be overlooked by the student — and by the teacher, too — 

* Thccc IS generally no point m li&tmg high sounding objectives that are never 
measured or never attained 
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for as pointed out by Kirkendall [ 216 ], “The avidity with which pupils 
woik for marks is equalled only by the assiduity with which teachers 
teach for marks 

Now to get back to what should be included in a test If the test 
IS to be valid, it must cover not just one area of the table of specifications, 
but all of them in propoition to then impoitancc and to the emphasis 
which has been placed on them Thus, a test that measures only facts is 
not valid unless the com sc is designed to covei only facts In the same 
way, whether or not to deduct inaiks toi misspelled words would depend 
on whether this is one of the objectives of the couise One might well 
expect the objectives in a couise in American histoiy to include ability 
to spell the names of the people who made American history and, if 
it IS, then the teachei should expeci sludenls to demonstrate their ability 
to spell such names The misspelling of common words m a history test 
might, on the othei hand, be a different matter and an instructor might 
not want to deduct for such misspelling if he felt spelling of ordinary 
words IS only vaguely and remotely one of the objectives of his course 
The cjueslion of whal to test is, theieforc, answered in terms of what one 
IS attempting to accomjilish thiough his teaching 

Unless all teachers, woiking as a team, emphasize good spelling and 
collect English in their classes, students are likely to get the idea that 
English is something which is used in the English period but which 
has no relation to any olhci course, let alone to oiit-of-school situations 
From the standpoint of validity, however, it must be noted that if £i 
student gels an A with regaid to the content of, say American historv, but 
that grade is K^diuxd to a B or a C because of difficulties in the area of 
English, peninanslnp, oi even deportment, the grade he gets is not a 
valid indication of Ins knowledge of American histoiy it does not reflect 
what it pill polls to reflect, namely, achievement m American histoiy 
Fuitheimoie, inasmuch as another student may also g('t a C out of limited 
knowledge of Ameiican history but effective use of the English language, 
the two grades would not mean the same thing and, hence, the students 
would not have anything to go on as tai as improving iheir perfonnance 
IS concerned ® • 

Most tests of academic achievement overemphasize facts simply 
because they are easy to mcasuic Correspondingly, they underemphasize 

■ Whether counted or not, they should be brought to the students attention 

“Teachers need to work as \ team toward maximum pupil growth rather than 
toward the attainment of individual ^Jlory The situabon in grade school where one 
teacher is ^c^>ponslble for the whole child is generally satasfactory In high school, 
there is need for a greater degret of synthesis, perhaps through the homeroom, of the 
over-all progress of the child • 
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the more complicated but usually more significant aspects of education 
such as problem-solving, understanding of relationships, interpretation of 
data, application of principles, drawing of inferences, testing of hypoth- 
eses, and the other higher mental functions^ These are measured in 
various degrees by some of the better tests available commercially. 
Teachers would do well to become familiar with what can be done to 
measure growth toward these important goals of education by a survey 
of such tests as the Watson-Glaser and the Wiightslone tests of critical 
thinking [406, 428] 

The modern emphasis on all-round growth of the child has gicatly 
complicated the task of evaluation by increasing its scope to include cer- 
tain phases which are relatively difficult to define in teims of measurable 
objectives, let alone measure and i elate to tlie child, his capacity, his 
maturity and the other aspects of his btickgiound In fact, if wc arc con- 
cerned with the whole child, our evaluation should probably include 
out-of-school behavioi foi, when education consists of experiences mean- 
ingful in terms of the child s purposes, the distinction between m-sehool 
and out-of-school becomes trivial 

In order for a test to be valid, we must also assume, for instance, that 
reading poses no special problc»in m tests where reading is not what is 
being measured, that the child has the right attitude and is propc'rly 
motivated toward the test, and that he is relatively free from emotional 
blocking that might impaii his peiformance The first point relative to 
reading difficulty may, for example, be of consideiable importance partic- 
ularly in essay examinations where the misreading of a cjuestion or two 
may cause the student to gel a score much lower than he really deserves 

Reuabiltty 

In addition to being valid, an acadcmic-achieveincnt test must also 
be reliable, i e , it must me^isiire consistently whatever it measures It 
must be noted that a reliable test is not necessarily a valid one since it 
may measure consistently something other than that which it purpoits to 
measure On the other hand, if a test were to be totally unreliable, it could 
not be valid « 

The reliability of a test can be determined by checking for consistency 
the performance of students on successive aclmmistialions of a given 
tpst ^ This consistency is generally measured in terms of the coefficient 

^The objectives of the Fi^ht-Yeor study included [a] information, [b] technical 
vocabulary, [c] drawing inferences, [d] testinj; hypotheses, [c] applying principles, 
[f] accuracy of observation, [g] use of tools, fmd [h] ability to c'xpress ideas 

® Reliability is generally measured in one of the following ways (a) equivalent 
forms, (b) test-rctest, and (c) chance halves The student is referred to the card 
catalog K3f the library for appropriate sources for information on these techniques 
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of correlation, most good tests having reliability coefficients in the neigh- 
borhood of 90 This correlation can be converted into what is known as 
the standard error of measurement which refeis to the magnitude' of the 
fluctuations in the individuals scores which might be expected upon 

TEST 1 Inference 


Directions An inference is a conclusion which a person 
draws from cerlain observed or supposed facts Ihus, 
from the electric light visib'c Ixhind the window shades 
and from the sound of piano music in a house, a person 
might infer that someone is at home But this inference 
may or may not be correct Possibly the people m the 
house went out leaving the lights on, and the piano music 
could be coming from a radio or phonograph they left 
playing 

Li this test each exercise begins with a state nent of 
which you are to regard as trui Afti r cat h statement ol 
farts you will find se\eral possible inferences — tnat is, 
inferences which some persons might make from the 
stated facts I xaminc each inference sepira^tlj, and 
make a decision as to its degree of truth or faLity 

On the Answer Sheet you w dl find for eacli infert nee 
spaces marked with the letters 1, PT, ID, Ph, and F 
For each inference make a mark on the Answer Sheet 
under the appropriate letter os follows 

T — if you think the mfertnee is definitely true 
that it properl) follows from the statement 
of facts giv in 

PT — if, in llu lijjlil of the fut given nou think 
the infticnce is probubly true, that there is 
better than an omii chamc that it is true 

ID — if >ou decide thit there are tnsuifiaent data, 
that )ou einnot^till from the futs giviii 
whether ih^ infiniiic is 1 kcl) to be true or 
false 

PF — if, 111 the light of the facts given, )ou think 
the inference is probably false that there is 
better than in tven rh vnre Ihit it lo f ilsi 

P — if you think the infircncc i<^ deJiniUi^ false 
that it cinnot possil ly he drawn from the 
facts given or that in some muuiier it eon 
Iradicts the facts 

Sometimes, in deciding whether an infirenct is prob 
ably true or probdily false \ou will have to u e certain 
commonly accepted knowlidj,e or inform itum which 
practically every pirson knows Tins will be illustrated 
m the example which follows 


Here IS the example, the correct answers are mdicated 
in the block at the right 


EXAMPLE A Ihouvuid eiglilb 
Hudtnis rccen ly attenilLd a \olunlar} 
wrvk ind e nftuntp in a Midwcblcrn cit^ 
At thii LuiifLiciKc quL^llu□s uf rare rr a 
tions and means of ai iiirving lasting world 
peace wire discussed sidlc these were tlic 
pinLIci u the stuilcuts felt to be most MtaJ 
today 

1 As a gmup the students aho attended 
t us con'err nre had a keener interest in 
humanilanau or I road social prob- 
lems than mo t i i(,hth gra fe students 
hsie 

] he inajont> of the c students were be 
tuceii the uf 17 and 13 
J 1 he students came 'rom all section t 
the country 

4 The iidfiits t'lme ti disrusi trait 
union plot Inns 

5 Some cilI •!> C’ tudents felt lliat 
diSiii I n < f r I e It'd lun and mea/iS f 
arhieirg world peace might be worlli 
ahi e 



III the above example, inference 1 is probably true (PT) 
because (as is common knowledge) most eighth grade 
students arc not likely to evidence such serious concern 
with broad soeiil problims 

Infinncc 2 is probably false (PF) because (common 
knowledge) there arc relatively few ci{,hlh grade students 
in Ihf Unilid Statis bitwien 17 and IS years of age 
Ihcre is no evidence for inference J Ihus there arc 
insujhnent da*a (ID) foi making i judgment m the 
matter 

Inference 4 is defn tcl\ false (1) because it is given in 
the statement of fads tint race nlatiuns and me uis for 
achieving world piacc were the problems discussed 
Infen ncc 5 m ccssanly follows from the given fads, it 
llu icfon is true ( P) 

In the cxereisc ■> w Inch follow, more than one of llic in 
ferences from a given statement of facts mav be true (”1), 
or false (1 ), or probably true (P I ), or probably false (PI ), 
or have insufficient data (ID) to warrant any eoneliision 
That IS you are to consider ea^'h infirenee by itstlf 
Make a lieavv black m irk in thi space under the letter 
that you think best describes each mfircncc If you 
change an answir erase thoroughly Make no extra 
marks oo the answer sheet 


I 2 ] ^ Co on to the next page. 

Fig 14 1 The diteclions page of the W atson-Glaser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal Test Fiom Watson aifd Glaser [406] 
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retest — the lower the reliability, the greater the fluctuations that are likely 
to occur 

Reliability is larely computed for teacher-made tests, but it is an 
obvious fact that a student will occasionally get a score on a test which 
IS not typical of his usual performance This is particularly tine in high 
school and college courses where the content is so extensive that, unless 
a number of tests are given, the final grade will be based on a relatively 
small sampling of the course, especially when essay questions are in- 
volved It is also obvious that tests are generally not suflicicntly reliable 
foi a student’s grade in a course to be decided on the basis of a dif- 
ference of tw^o or three points, hence, the need to scatter student per- 
fonnance over a wide lange so that whatever grade is given will be as- 
signed with a certain degree of fairness 

Usability 

The third characteristic of a good test is usability which combines 
such features as cost, ease of administialion and of scoring, attiaetivc- 
ness, and other practical considerations These are, of couise, secondary 
in importance to validity and reliability but, if two tests are of essentially 
compaiable validity and reliability, factors such as cost should be con- 
sidered, especially if many childien are to be tested If only a few stu- 
dents are to be tested, for example, the greater ease of construction of 
the essay examination as compared to the object ivc-type tc'st might out- 
weigh the gi eater difficulty in scoring whereas, if large numbers aie in- 
volved, a teacher may save himself time and effort by devising an ob- 
jective test® It might also 'be pointed out in passing that [a] the con- 
struction of a good tcacher-made test can be very expensive from the 
standpoint of teachei time and energy unless the teacher goes about it 
m a systematic way, and [b] \vith the small cost of repioducmg tests by 
ditto or mimeograph pioccsscs, theic is little excuse for teachers having 
children read test questions fi ora the blackboard 


Kinds of Tests 

Academic tests are of various kinds depending on the function they 
are to serve and, consequently, they can be categorized in a number of 
ways depending on the puiposc and •i.he basis of classification Some 

" Such features as excessive length, unattractive format, difficulty in administration 
and scoring arc often reflected,* via decreased motivation and errors, in lowered 
validity and reliability 
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of the more common distinctions among academic achievement tests 
will be discussed in the ne\t few pages 

Teacher-made and standardized n'sis 

A teacher-made or infoimal test is one constructed by the teacher 
generally with the paiticular objectives of his course in mind There- 
fore, except for the poor quality sometimes note d m such a test, it tends 
to be reasonably valid Its greatest wealoiess lies m the lack of a standard 
of compaiison on the basis of winch the perfoimance of the class can be 
evaluated Standtirdi/ed tests are generally constructed by experts, stand- 
ardi7ed on a representative sample of the group for which the test is 
inh'iided, and made available commercially Their greatest advantage 
over the informal test is that they provide an outside slandaid or noun 
for the evaluation of pupil performance Their greatest weakness is that 
they arc often oriented toward a somewhat different set of objectives than 
those which may be emphasized by a given teacher in a 'given class 
Standardized tests have to operate on the assumption that, legardless of 
the locale and conditions under which a given course is offered and tlic 
individual variations that are bound to occur in teaching any course, there 
aie still bioad general objectives that are common to all couises of a given 
title Thus, despite variations that may occur from instructor to instiiictor 
and from school to school, theie are common objectives that apply to all 
courses in Ameiicxin history at the high school level, for instance To 
the extent that this assumption is correct — and it is likcl)^ to be reason- 
ably coriect in such fields as reading wheie relative uniformity of ob- 
jectives can be expected — a standardized test tends to be valid for a 
numbei of cl.issioom situations If, however, local class objectives differ 
from those toward which the test is ouented, the class will be at a disad- 
vantage by compaiison with the standaidi/iition gioup and ihcieforc test 
norms will not be valid for that chiss 

Standardized tests are available for almost all aicas of the grade 
school and high school and it is up to the indnidnal toachei to decide 
whether a given test would have sufficient validity for his particular pur- 
pose and ciicunistancc^s to wan ant its use in his cl*iss Some of these 
tests aie paits of a complete battery covcimg all the aieas of grade school, 
foi instance, whereas others are single tests available foi such specific 
purposes as the measui cnic’iit of reading readiness or silent reading 

OBJhC riVE AND SLRJECriVF TESlS 

Test items can be cither ofijcctive oi subjective (ic, essay), de- 
pending on the objectivity oi subjectivity of the scoring Wholly objective 

“Norms are not standards of excellence nof minimal standards but* simply 
standards of companion ^ 
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test items include the multiple choice, the true-false, and the matching, 
the answers to these aie either light or wrong and a clerk without knowl- 
cdj^e of the course material can score the students" papers In the less 
stiiclljr objective items, namely, the completion and the simple recall, 
the sitiMtion is essentially the same, although a small degree of sub- 
jectivity may be involved The essay type of test, on the other hand, 
cannot be giaded soundly unless the grader has a sufficient grasp of the 
subject to judge the quality of a given answer 

The relative merits and preferences for the objective- and the essay- 
type test have been debated on numerous occasions, often with more 
heat than light, and some of these arguments will be reviewed shortly 
Most teachers prefer objective items once they have become accustomed 
to them, but many would not think of using them Likewise, students aie 
divided as to which type they like best, their prefeience perhaps de- 
pending on the nature of their relatively limited experience with tests 
Obviously, much depends on the nature of the course content, on the 
way the questions arc asked in relation to the way the course is taught, 
on the instructor and his ability to set up good questions, and on the 
tested person’s experience with the two types of tests Actually, neither 
is superior to the other each has its relative advantages, or more coi- 
rectly, each is more valid than the other in certain situations The problem 
IS one of locating the situitions for which each is the more valid Simi- 
larly, thcic are people who object strenuously to one or the othcT of the 
objective-type items, c g , the true-false Again, each type of item has 
its purpose and theie are certain aspects of the content of almost anv 
course that lend themselves to the true-false, othcis to the multiple 
choice and, of course, certain content and ceitain objectives call for the 
use of the essay test It is not a question of which is superior but rather 
where to use each most advantageously It follows that measuring devices 
would almost of necessity have to be varied in order to deal adequately 
with the different objectives, the different subject-matter contents, and 
the different psychological processes that need to be measured None 
of the items has a monopoly with respect to the various aspects of 
instruction and certain parts of a given course can probably be measured 
in moic than one way 

Probably the greatest advantage of the objective-type test is that of 
wide sampling resulting from the fact that each question is relatively 
short Hence, there is greater likelihood of covering more of the objectives 
of a given course and, thercloic, a tendrncy toward greater validity and 
reliability in most situations Another major advantage of the objective- 
type test is the more or less complete objectivity in scoring leading to a 
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high degree of reliability, while a third advantage is the ease of scoiing 
which IS particularly important in large classes where the exlia work 
necessary to constiuct an objective test is moic than compensated for by 
the saving in scoring time and effort This is especially so when IBM 
scoring macliines are available, but even when a stencil is used over 
sepaiato answer sheets, the teacher can save himself may hours of tedious 
labor scoring answers 

Among the advantages of the essay-type test can be listed the fol- 
lowing [a] It measures certain objectives thrit cannot be measured 
effectively iii any other way, as for example, ability to organize and ex- 
press ideas It should be noted in passing that, valid as this argument 
may be, it is probably safe to say that those who condemn objective tests 
as being completely inappropriate loi their puipose probably have not 
exploied too closely their possibilities [b] Research [263] has shown 
that prepaiing for the essay-type examination brings into pKiy a higher 
level of leainiijg, e g , organizing data as opposed to picking out isolated 
facts, than docs the objective-type tost It may even promote moie as well 
as belter learning, foi the objective test, requiring recognition rather 
than lerall, may give the leainei a false sense of knowledge The essay 
test is also somewhat more effeclivc in revealing the proci'Ss by moans 
of which the student ai rives at the answer and is, therefore, somewhat 
more useful from a diagnostic point of view 

As was implied m discussing the advantages of the objective tost, 
the disadvantages of the essay-type test he hugely in the area of limited 
sampling and of subjecfivils and laboi in scoimg 'Ihe essay test, re- 
quiiing as it do('s the wiitiiig of many woids in order to bring out an 
idea, IS verv wasteful of the testing peiiod (couisc*? where ability to 
oiganizc and expiess ideas excepted), so that only a small segment of 
the total content of the com sc can be coveiecl in a cmc- or two-hour 
testing period Hence, limited reliability and, in many cases, hmifecl 
validity — especially since penmanship, veibal fluency, ability to make 
shrewd guesses as to what is likely to be included m the test, ability to 
bluff, and ceitainly ability to avoid misinteipreting the qiustions occa- 
sionally play as impoitant a pait in getting a good sc«re as does knowl- 
edge of the subject From the standpoint of scoiing, educators have, for 
the last half-ccntuiy, been conccrnc'cl ovei the fact that not only is an 
instructor not likely to agiee with other giaders as to the quality of a 
given essay papei, but he is not even hkeh to agree with himself if he 
rescoies the same paper In one study [365] the grades given a geometry 

” Some people fear that cons^'int use of ohjectivc-type tests will had tp inability 
to use effective expression , 
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paper by different raters ranged from 28 percent to 92 percent In a study 
by Falls [112], an English composition was graded from 60-64 by three 
out of the hundred raters to as high as 95-99 by seventeen raters A 
similar inconsistency in grading can be noted m the results of a study by 
Arny [12] shown here in which twelve raters, grading seven papers in 



Fic 14 2 Range of scores assigned htj ticclve teachers to seven essay 
examination papeis Aflei Amy [/3] 


home economics, disagreed.by a minimum of 18 peiccntage points on one 
paper to as high as 61 points on another Most mteiesting, howc'vcr, 
IS the case reported by Crow and Ciow [79] in which a gioup of ex- 
perts, in order to objectify their ratings, prcpaied a model to act as a 
guide in scoring the papeis— only to have one ralei, who did not know 
that this model had been included, actually fail the model The 
examination can be frustiating to both raters and students It often takes 
great concentration on the part of the teacher to decipher meaning out 
of the student’s cllimsy expression and it takes wisdom and patience to 
decide whether the student is just awkwaid oi whether he is trying to 
cover up his lack of knowledge of the question Likewise, students arc 
often frustrated by the essay-type test because they don’t always know 
what the instructor is after and how deeply they are to go into the 
question Thus, the essay examination has a number of limitations, some 
of which are inherent in this type of test Otheis stem from misuse some 
of the weaknesses mentioned could be reduced by devising clear-cut 
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questions and by working out a system for scoring papers more ob- 
jectively Thus, not only have Stalnaker and Stalnaker [363] obtained 
reader reliabilities in the 80 and 90 when essay examinations are graded 
by experienced raters opeialing according to certain scoiing rules but 
it IS the consensus of expeits in the field [429] that, when pioperly used, 
essay and objective examinations mcasuie essentially the same thing 

OlIlER KINDS Ot TLSTS 

A number of other technical terms referring to various kinds of tests 
of academic achievement could be introduced However, because of 
limitations of space, discussion will be restricted to the following 

Power and speed tests A powci test is one in which the items range 
from very easy at the start to very difficult toward the end, which is usually 
administered with very liberal time limits In a speed test, on the other 
hand, the items arc relatively of the same difficulty but the time limits 
are such that the more a pei son has to ponder over his answers the more 
likely he is to have time called before he has been able to cover manv 
of the items Theie is a definite ticnd awav fiom speed tests and most 
modem tests incorpoiate some incrcMse in the difficulty of the items 
along with latluT libi'ral time limits Research evidence [75], for ex- 
ample, suggests that maximum validity is obtained when the time limits 
are set so that approximately 80 peiccnt of the students can finish in 
the time allowed ^ 

Swveti and cUa^^^nostic tests A survey test is one lliat gives in a single 
scoie an all-iouiid measure of the studenl’s achievement in a given aiea, 
eg, the fluids giade level in reading A diagnostic lest breaks this total 
scoic into subscoies such as speed of reading, M)eabulai)r and compie- 
hension and jnovides separate norms for each of these suhskills so that 
a pcTson s specific strengths and weaknesses can be deteimmed These 
subscoies provide the basis for remedial work wheie such is indicated 
Ilowevc'i, it should be rcnneinbered that fiecpiently these subscoies aie 
based on ic*lativcly short suhtests As a rc*sLilt, they may mcoiporate a 
considerable element of erior and should, thciefoie, be mtcipreted rather 
cautiously • 

Piof^nostic tests A prognostic test is one designed to predict probable 
achievement in a given aiea Thus, a l.atin or an algebia j^rognostic test 


^Tc ichers some limes supply qutstions of kfit \ariety “Discuss the implications of 
iIk treaty of Versailles’ (Why not “Describe the unnerse and give two evamples'^ ) 
On the otlur hind, when tluv ni ikc their (jiiestions loo narrow and specific, they 
destroy the vir) puiposc for vshich essay questions should* he used in preference to 
objectiNc itiins Thus, List thrti characteristics of a good measuring iiistnmient" 
IS not an clkcUvc t ssay-lypc item • • 
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indicates likely achievement in those fields Likewise, the Coxe-Orleans 
Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability [77] is designed to give an indica- 
tion of possible success in the field of teaching It should be noted, inci- 
dentalh, that all tests are prognostic an intelligence test, for example, 
is prognostic of likely success in those fields in which success and failure 
are related to IQ 


Construction of Tests 

Modern testing of academic achievement is as complicated a task as 
any other aspect of the teacher’s job and, obviously, a gieat deal can be 
said on the subject of test construction, but space does not permit ade- 
quate treatment here This discussion is theiofore for the purpose of 
orientation only and the student is referred to the many books on educa- 
tional U'sts and measuiemcnts for a moie thoiough covc'iage 

Probably the most meaningful and helpful ad\ ice that may be given 
a young teacher on the subject of test constiuclion is lo suggest that he 
accumulate and oiganize a file of evaluative mateiial in the same way 
as he accumulates and organizes instiuctional material Thus, keeping 
test questions on 3 X 5 cards such as the one shown here will make good 
testing possible without an undue expenditure of time and effort This 
does not mean repeating the same test over and ovei any more than 
accumulating instructional material implies using the same set of notes 
year after year 

It IS also worthwhile to mention that good testing calls for a multiple 
approach and that each approach, each type of test, and each type of 
test item has its particulai mciit and that it is up to the teacher to make 
the most effective use of the many testing devices at his disposal As 
situations vary, the testing piocedures should also vary Thus, m general, 
the most effective way of evaluating learning is to ask the student to 
apply what he has learned to a somewhat different situation, preferably 
one in real life But this is not always possible One can also do an effective 
job of measuring pi ogress by means of discussion, reports, and question- 
and-answer procedures Such techniques incorporate immediate rein- 
forcement, coricction of eirors, and clarification of issues along with high 
rtiotivation, but they are ineffective and impractical in a large class In 
other words, the test must be tailor-made for the particular group for 
which it is intended • 

“ Staged bluntly, if all the reader knows about testing is covered in this chapter, 
he doe2 not know enough to be effective in this important area of teaching 
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Ed, Psy. Objectives: 1 (d) 

Unit:Tests & Marts. 2 (a), (b), (f) 


A l?-year-old bpy with an IQ of 6? has an educational 
age of 12. 

(a) He has an IQ higher than his BQ. 

(b) He has an EQ higher than his AQ. 

(c) Ha has an AQ higher than either his IQ or his EQ. 

(d) He has an IQ, EQ, and AQ, all below 100, 

(e) One of the EQ or the AQ cannot be calculated 

without additional information. 


Front of Card 


Answer: 

(c) 

Source: 

Ch. lU 

Results: 

• 

W£f. 

Disc, 

15/20 

: 9/20 (Feb.»57) 

2U/h0 

15/9 

8/11 

: 5/11 (May '58) 

13/22 

8/5 


Comments: 


Reverse Side 


Results show tint when usnl iii Fthmary 10’)" the ite'in w is jnssed by fiftten 
students in the top quarter and hv iimt students in the bottom qiiutir of tlu chss 
(actinlly 27 pcicent of two scitions given a group csaviinatioii) for an o\tr-ill 
diffieulty index of twenty-four ( p issing the item ) out of forty ( students _in thf top 
and bottom quaitirs combined) ind a discnmiinlion index of fifteen to nine The 
Item was again used in May, 1958 with the results, sliown 
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Among the many rules on the construction of academic achievement 
tests that may be given for the direction of teachers, the following are 
mentioned merely by way of illustration [a] Use a variety of mcasuiing 
devices different objectives call for different testing methods [b] Sample 
widely and use a variety of test items [c] Keep the difficulty level of the 
items such that the average student will obtain a raw score approximately 
50 percent of maximum [d] Make essay questions sidGcicntly restricted 
in scope that the student can collect and organize his idcMs on the sub- 
ject and express his thoughts effectively [c] Make the cjuestions clear, 
avoid trick or controversial questions, and avoid giving clues as to the 
answers [f] Do not give optional questions, it is difficult enough to com- 
pare perfoimance on the same task without complicating the problem by 
giving choices 


Interpretation of the Results of Testing 

Probably the gieatest source of error connected with testing is in the 
interpretation of results rather than in the testing itself A teacher should 
be able to devise, if necessary, and administer a test in his subject area, 
but the meaning to be attached to the lesults of a test calls for a some- 
what greater degree of understanding of the theory of educational tests 
i?nd measurements than many teachers seem to possess 

Measurement and evaluation 

As is imphed in the early part of the chapter, academic testing in- 
volves two interrelated processes measurement and evaluation So far 
we have consideied the first, namely, the construction of a good test 
from which to derive a valid' and reliable score The more import<int ques- 
tion of the interpretation of this scoic, i c , the evaluation of the student s 
performance, now lies ahead Actually a score has no meaning in itself 
it can take on meaning only as it is interpreted in the light of such other 
factors as the goab of education, the objectives of the joarticular course, 
the nature of the child, and the nature of the test upon which the scoic 
IS based Thus, sixty items right out of a hundred items may represent 
adequate or inadequate performance depending on the difficulty of the 
test and of scoring, the validit) of the test from the standpoint of the 
objectives of the course, the ability leve? of the child and his background, 
and a number of other considerations If an entire class does poorly on a 
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specific test it is not necessarily cause for alarm unless the test is one that 
has been oriented toward objectives stressed by the school 

Implied in the distinction between measurement and evaluation is 
the fact that performance is not to be interpreted in terms of an absolute 
standard of pcifection but rather in terms of a realistic standard of 
what, in our judgment with respect to ceitain criteria, is desirable and 
reasonable to expect in attainment As we evaluate a pupil s perfoimance, 
we may make a judgment to the effect that, as measiiicd, it is not of high 
level but that it is satisfactoiy in view of the particular circumstances in- 
volved In a different situation, peihaps involving another student in 
more favorable cncumstanccs, we may judge as unsatisfactory a per- 
formance actually superior by objective measurement to that we judged 
satisfactory in the fii st pupil's case 

The number system 

In order to intcipret the results of testing one needs to be familiar 
with the tlieoiy of numbers which undeihes such interpretation Nu- 
meiical senes can be either ordinal (eg, first, second, third,) or cardinal 
(eg, 1, 2, 3,) Ciudmal senes, m turn, can be cither absolute or dis- 
placed depending on the nature of tlie zeio point An absolute cardinal 
scries IS one which staits with a true zero and increases in equal units 
such as feet, miles, pounds, or minutes A displaced cardinal series, on 
the other hand, usually has equal units, but it starts from an arbitiary zero 
point rathci than tioin the tiuc zero • 

The distinction is fundamental to an understanding of educational 
measurements In displaced caidmal senes, e g , the Fahrenheit tempera- 
ture scale, all that can be indicated is “moie than" or “less than", we can- 
not, for example, say that a temperature of 20 degrees above zero is 
“twice as hot” as a temperature of 10 degrees above zero Exeept for such 
cases as “woids typed per minute" and “baskets made out of 20 free 
throws in basketball," nearly all of the measurements m education and 
psychology with which the teacher comes into contact are on a displaced 
cardinal series Thus, a zero on a test docs not imply complete lack of 
perfoimance on the subject but simply zero performance on the test 
material, the difficulty of which may well be far above the true zero A 
pci son might not got a single word right on the spelling test, for example, 
and still be able to spell many words which were not included in the 
the test Since the teacher has many choices as to which words he is to 
include m a test, it would be pos«ible for a student with a given spelling 
ability to get 95 percent of the words on the list if the teacher concen- 
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trated on easy words, only 50 percent if the teacher concentrated on 
moic diflicult words, and perhaps practically none of the words if the 
teacher selected only difficult ones This situation, shown here grapically, 
demonstiates the fallacy of using a percentage of maximum to label a 



Fig 14 3 Diffetent numerical menswe^ of the i>ame ability in three 
diffcient displaced senes 

student’s performance iinliss we know the level of difficulty of the ques- 
tion and of the scoring, percentage of ma\imum is completely mean- 
ingless 

Raw veisus di rived scoih:s 

To be told that a certain student obtained, Seiy a score of 60 out of 
a maximum of 100 on a spelling test tells us nothing beyond the fact that 
he has a spelling ability gi;eater than zero Since scores m spelling aie 
based on a displaced caidinal series, the only thing that will make them 
meaningful is to convert them into some form of derived score which will 
relate his pcrfoimance to that of the othei students who have taken the 
test The next few pages will be devoted to a consideration of some of 
these derived scores 

Percentile lank in a given gioup If a student s peiformance puts him 
at the 5th percentile of high school seniors, i c , if his score is exceeded or 
ecjuallcd by 95 percent of the gioup of which he is a member, we can 
pictuic his performance as relatively poor This is more meaningful than 
to say he has a raw score of 60 pcrceiit on a test of unknown difficulty 
which could represent, foi all one knows, anywhere from the highest 
score :n the class to the lowest 
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Age or grade scores When a test maker, say of a test in reading for 
grades seven through nine, has completed the final draft of his test, he 
administers it to a random sample of childien in those grades Then in 
scoring the papers, he scores separately the papers of the childien who 
were 12-0 at the time of testing, then those who were 12-1, and so on, and 
he calculates the average law score for each age, month by month Thus, 
the table of noims for the California Reading Test [394], an excerpt of 
which is reproduced below, shows that the children in the standardiza- 

TABLE 14 1 

Norms tor tiii: California Rfading Tfst® 


Rau. Scoie 

A"c Not in 

Giadc Norm 

77-8 

12- 4 

o 

1 

79 

12- 5 

7—1 

80-1 

12- 6,7 

7—2 

82 

12- 8 

7—3 

83-4 

12- 9 

7-^ 

85-6 

12-10 

7—5 

87 

12-11 

7—6 


etc 

® from rie<^ md C 1 irk [391] 

tion sample wlaj weic 12-4 at the tune of testing a\eiaged a raw score 
of 77-78 lakcNMse a law scoie of 79 is average foi the children whtt 
were J2-5 when 1^’sted Theietoie, il a child taking this test gets a law 
score of 79 he would be said to have a reading age* oi 12-5, i e , he would 
be said to le id at ihe Ic vcl of the avciage child of 12-5 in the standardiza- 
tion sample 

In the same way, in the standaidization of the test, the papeis of the 
childien just lie ginning the seventh guide at the time of testing aie 
scored s('parately and so on for the childum in the fust second, 
month of the seventh guide and averages foi each month are obtained 
and incoipoiatcd into the tables of noims Thus, as also shown m the 
table above, the child getting a raw score of 79 on the California Reading 
Test would have a reading guide of 7-1, oi be would u\id *is well as the 
average child in the fiist month of the seventh grade included in the 
standardization sample 

Educational and achievement quotients Just as a reading age can 
be obtained from a standard i/edceadmg test various educational ages 
can be obtained for the different areas for which standardized achieve- 
ment tests exist (particularly in the elementary grades where ai^ arith- 
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metic age or a spelling age is meaningful as opposed to the college level 
where such measures as percentile ranks would he more appiopriatc) 
However, a given educational age is relatively unimportant by itself, for 
it would make a difference if the peison invohcd wcie young or old, 
bright or dull So there is a need to relate this educational age (EA) to 
both tlie students chronological age and his mental age Ihis can be 
done by means of the Educational Quotient (EQ) and the Achievement 
Quotient (AQ) which have been devised for that purpose and defined 
as follows 


EQ = ~X100 
AQ = |^X100 

Thus, a student with a CA of 10, an MA of 12, and a reading age or an 
EA in reading of 11 (as dcteimined by a standardized reading test) 
would have an 

EQ = ■— X 100 = ^ X 100 = 110 

AQ = |^XlOO=ixlOO = 93 

Siince the average child of a chronological age of ten would also have a 
mental age and a reading age of ten, both Ins EQ and Ins AQ would be 
100 Therefore, the student above is accelerated by compaiison to his 
age-mates but he is retarded by comparison to childicn of Ins mental ag(' 
Similar computations could be made of the EQ md the AQ of each 
child in each of the subject-matter areas evaluated by standaidized tests 
that give educational ages Since most elementaiy and junioi high school 
teachers would have these educational ages provided them by then stand- 
ardized testing program administered sometnne during the yeai, they 
could plot the EQ s and AQ s of each child on a profile as shown in Fig- 
ure 14 4 as a means of depicting where he stands 

In practice, gifted children are generally accelerated from the stand- 
point of EQ and dull children aie retarded This is fully uudeistandable 
Since academic progress should certainly be related to intelligence From 
the standpomt of AQ, however, the gifted child is most often retarded 
while the dull child is accelerated, le^ the educational growth of the 
bright child does not keep up with his mental growth whereas the dull 
child IS more advanced academically than younger children who have 
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the same mental age by viitue of being brighter Burt, [52], for example, 
found childicn with IQ s in the 85 to 95 lange to be the best educated in 
the sense of being academically advanced with respect to their mental 
capacity Why this should be is not clear but one might suspect that such 
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Fig 14 1 Piolih of ( du( (liional and achievement quotients, ba^ed on 
the folloiLin^ lu/potJn tu at data 

• * C \ = to, MA = 12, IQ = 120 


Educational 

Ages 

EQ 

AQ 

Reading 

11-6 

116 

96 

Language 

11-0 

110 

92 

Spe Ihng 

10-0 

100 

83 

Aritlimc he 

11-4 

114 

95 


Edmalional af^e^ can be oJftained for most basic subject areas of the 
grade school llius the ^ianfotd Achievement Ttst (elementary) gite6 
educational ages m the font ateas shoun in the piofilcs above (Actually 
the leading score is a composite of sepaiaic educational-age scores in 
paiagiaph mecming and woid meaning and the anthmetic score ts a 
composite of arithmetic reasoning and arithmetic corfiputation ) 


a situation is related, at least in part, to the fact that teachers neglect the 
blight and do not spin them to make use of the mental poweis with 
which they aie endowed \shile, at the Scfmt* time, they piod and push tlie 
dull to a highei level of relative efficiency than is common among the 
blight "Ihis was tlu* position taken as early as 1^22 by Fianzcn fl22] 
who interpreted coiielations of -5 and -6 between IQ and AQ (despite 
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the fact that special promotions helped reduce the “handicap of bright- 
ness) as evidence of the educational mistieatment of the bright 

Some authors, on the other hand, feel it is unrealistic to expect the 
gifted child to attain an AQ of 100, i e , they feel it is unrealistic for the 
educational growth of the gitted child to keep pace with his mental 
growth They point to the fact that a child of CA == 6 and MA ^ 9 
who has not yet entered school might not have a reading age of nine 
which he would need to have in oidei to obtain an AQ (m leading) of 
100, an aigument which would be tiue of the piescliool child whose men- 
tal age falls in the school-age bracket Ilowevei, a blight child should, on 
entering school, be able to gam on the other childien of his mental age 
who aic older than he Thus, Horn [183] suggests that a realistic divisor 
for computing the AQ of gifted childien would be an average of the MA 
and CA for childien from age six to eight but the MA and CA weighted 
in the ratio of three to one foi children of twelve and above 

I 

Another argument against the use of the AQ is that intelligence (and 
mental age) is not the sole, or even the piincipal, deteiminant of academic 
growth This is, of couise, true but it begs the question mental age might 
be more of a deteiminint of achievement if t(\ichers ceased speeding an 
undue amount of time with the dull to the neglect of the bnght It is also 
said that, since both the educational test age and the intmtal age aie sub- 
ject to error, theie may be quite a compounding of crroi in the AQ This 
may be a good argument against the use of the AQ on an individual basis 
but it docs not account for the fact that the gifted as a gioup have low 
AQs, since eriois of umeliabihty tend to cancel out whereas, appaicntly, 
this IS a constant eiror Another argument is that, since there is, as we 
have seen, an oveilap of some 90 percc'nt between the content of aca- 
demic and intelligence tests, the same factors are included in both 
numeiator and denominator of the fraction so that the ratio of the two 
IS meaningless This aigument is well taken, but, to the extent that it is 
valid, it would tend to make the AQ of all children closer to 100 and 
would not explain why the AQ’s of the gifted fall below 100 Even ii*gics- 
sion toward the mean would not account for the low AQ on the pait of 
the gifted since it' would affect both numerator and denominator unless 
the ceiling were to be lower in the achievement test than m the intel- 
ligence test 

Thus, from a theoretical point of view, there docs not seem to be any 
convmcing aigument to suggest that it is illogical to expect the gifted 

“The present discussion is not to be construed as an attempt to push the AQ 
It IS simply intended to point oat that attempts to brush off the low AQ performance 
of gifted children as a group aro generally unconvincing 
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child’s educational growth to keep pace with his mental development The 
fact remains, however, that in practice gifted children as a group tend to 
be retarded by lefercnce to their mental age Terman*s gifted had AQ’s 
in the region of 95 On the other hand, there are exceptions there, too 
Gray and Hollingwoith [153], dealing with thiity-fivc and fifty-six gifted 
children from two Ne'w York schools — one group on a half-day enrich- 
ment program, the otlicr in a legular classroom situation — found AQ's 
for the two gioups very close to 100 Similar results, showing gioups of 
gifted children with an educational age on a par with their mental age 
(ic, with an AQ c'quiv'alent to theur IQ) ha\e been rc'ported by other 
mvestigatois Sonic of these aie loproduccd m Table 14 2 


WBLh 112 

Summary of Silicud Siudils of ihe Rilaiive AciiicvEMrNr 
OF Cii [I n Cun dren * 

Intrsfi^aloi and Dole 



Toman 

Gtatj and 

Buikt, Jemen, 



[40] 

HolhngiLorth 

and T erman 

Patrick 


1925 

1931 

1930 

1924 

N 

566 

36 

56 

53 

25 

IQ 

151 

151 

157 

141 

142 

Arithmetic 

138 

153 

156 

128 

139 

Ilistoiy and Liteniture 

— 

152 

156 

134 

139 

Language U^age 

147 

— 

— 

141 

141 . 

Nature Study 

— 

1 13 

144 

— 

129 

RCiiding 

145 

152 

152 

141 

143 

Spelling 

139 

149 

154 

124 

124 


® abbroMitcd from Miles [264] 


Whcthei this evidence suppoits the claim that, if gifted childicn 
are provided with an c'nriched cuinculum, their academic progress keeps 
pace with tlii'ii ini'iital dev(4opincnt, is a inattci of debate Nevertheless, 
it w'ould seem wo tluvhile foi a IcMcher to plot individual piofiles in 
tcim of KQ and AQ and, x/heiever a child appeals lei be weiiking below 
capacity, to ask himsedf wliellu'i he has done all he can to help him It 
will, of com sc, be found th«it most studemts aie more advanced in some 
areas than in others This may be explained on the basis of the relative 
stiengths and weaknesses o[ then diffcwMit aptitudes oi special motiva- 
tions, but it might also suggest cpcas in winch the student is m need of 
remedial work ^ 

The comparison between educational giowth and mental growth 
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represented by the AQ could also be shown in terms of undcrachieve- 
mcnt and ovcrachicvement If, on one axis, we plot the mental ages ( or 
the IQ's, if the students aie relatively of the same CA) of the students 
and, on the other axis, their educational status and if furthermore, we 
draw in the averages, we will have four quadrants as shown in the chart 
at the left In a belt comprising Quadrants 1 and 3 and a small corner 
of the other two quadrants (since tests are alwa\s of limited reliability) 


* 


2 

1 

3 

4 


Ability 

Fig 14 5 a comparison between edticatwnal and mental growth 

we have students who are achieving more or less according to their 
ability In Quadrant 4 are students whose achievement relative to the 
group puts them below their relative standing in ability and who are, 
therefore, c<illed underachievers In this group, we would find many 
children who are disinterested, children in need of remedial help, and chil- 
dren who have emotional problems This gioup should be a challenge 
to the teacher In Quadrant' 2, on the other hand, aie the overachuvers 
who do better than one would expect them to on the basis of then ability 
Some of these overachievers arise as a result of the mismeasurcmcnt of 
their mental age, but that still leaves a sizable gioup who perhaps have 
efiFectivc work habits or who are strongly motivated to achieve One 
might be tempted to pat them on the back and say “All the moic power 
to youl”, yet some of these students may be displaying signs of neurotic 
perfectionism and the question may well be raised “Are they perhaps 
paying too high a price for their achievement in terms of neglected social 

“ An advantage of this technique over the AQ is that it does not have to be based 
on standardized tests It can be drawn in terms of the ranks of students on ability 
and achievement on any reasonably dependable test 
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participation and other aspects of personal growth*^* At any rate, the 
teacher has a lesponsibility to both the underachiever and the over- 
achiever and, whereas dillerences are likely to e\ist fiom individual to 
individual, a definite possibility in the treatment ot both lies in reducing 
the anxiety level — of the overachiever so that he can afford to accept him- 
self at a moie naluial level — of the underachiever so that he can affoid to 
try. 


Grading 

Rafionali: underlying grading 

The grading period is rough on teachers and pupils alike Many 
teachers, foi instance, aie not loo sure of the point of pmmng a giade 
onto a student’s achievement and the purpose it is to serve in the school’s 
function of promoting his all-round growth To many conscientious 
teachers, giadmg has the flavor of a postmortem — m some cases, tlic 
flavor of retaliation for what is past — whereas evaluation should be di- 
rected toward the future Some teachers feel that giading actually intcr- 
fc'ies with sound ovalihUion in that one single maik cannot provide the 
diagnostic basis upon which to orient the giowlh of the child during the 
next guiding peiiod Likewise, except for the gifted and those who have 
ceased to cate, students also eye the grading period with considc'iable 
discomfort All this coming after a rathci exhausting period of preparing 
for or guiding examinations leaves everyone rather cold 

The obvious question that needs to be considered before gomg any 
further on this topic is “Why grade at alP’ And, in this connection, it 
must be made clear that the fact that we have accepted the nccessit) 
foi evaluation does not automatically point to the necessity of guiding, 
since evaluation does not have to eventuate in a grade All that a guide 
can be expected to do is to provide a synthesis — perhaps a misleading 
synthesis — of the various aspects of the evaluation Thus, a good grasp of 
computational skills, a limited understanding of problem solving, and a 
relative weakness in the aua of the use of foimulas might be synthesized 
into a D Whethei this synthesizing is desirable would depend on the 
purpose involved 

When grading is considered fiom the standpoint of purpose, a dis- 
tinction needs to be made betvK3cn what might be called the public- 
school and the professional-school appioach In a pitifessional school, c g , 
m a medical school, grading is oriented toward the protection of society 
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from incompetence among persons offering professional service Similarly, 
in teacher training, the college sets ceitain standards of attainment and, 
for the protection of the children who might be harmed by having an in- 
competent teacher, fails any prospective teacher who is unable to meet 
these standards Here, grades arc a screening device and the welfare of 
society takes precedence over that of the individual aspiring to profes- 
sional status In the public school, on the other hand, measurements and 
evaluation have, as tlicir primary purpose, the determination of the stu- 
dent s status as a picrequisitc for planning his further giowth Presumably 
then, a student would be failed only when his teacher is convinced that 
his growth can be promoted more effectively in his present grade than 
m the next Likewise, the teacher giving a child a low grade on an 
assignment or on his repoit card would have to be reasonably sure that 
giving this low grade is the best way of promoting his subsequent growth 
To deny this would imply that the school is operating at cross-pui poses 

Objfciions to grading 

Gi tiding IS not witlioiit its dangeis in fact, grading could easily 
negate all that the school is tiying to accomplish through sound teaching 
and sound evtil nation Among the objections that could be made from 
a psychological point of view against most of the grading done m our 
schools, the following deserve mention 

[a] Glades are inadequate indications of the total development of 
the child and a single letter grade or even two cannot possibly cover all 
the aspects of growth which the school is tiying to piomotc m any one 
subject-matter area Schools with but a single grade must have but a 
single objective, since a single giade cannot reflect multiple goals When 
teacheis are forced to concentrate their whole evaluation of a child s 
performance into a single letter grade, this maik becomes such a com- 
posite that it IS essentially meaningless Since, as with any other symbol, 
a grade is useful only to the extent that it evokes the same meaning in the 
child and in the parent who receives it as it did in the teacher who sent 
it — and there is serious question about its doing that — it lends to be 
wasted motion except that it can do harm In a sense, this is not unlike 
life situations where positions and promotions are given on the basis of 
an over-all appraisal finally synthesized into a “yes” oi “no” But, from 
the point of education where the aim is the guidance of future growth 
of the child, responsibility for whom wc have accepted, such a mark is 
useless since he knows neither its mean ng nor the direction m which he 
should apply himself In order to improve Such attempts have been made 
to give separate grades for^the academic as opposed to the citizenship 
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aspects of the child’s school behavior but probably most teachers, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, include as part of the academic grade such 
things as effort, docility, and attitude along with a number of academic 
considerations 

[b] Grades have a great effect upon raising the anxiety (motiva- 
tional) level of the child This can be desirable in the case of certain 
students but, for others, grades may have dc'tnmcntal effects ranging from 
psychosomatic disoiders to feelings of resentment, hostility, frustration, 
and discouragement The child often interprets a grade not as .in evalua- 
tion of his woik but as an evaluation of himself with resulting conflict in 
his self-image Fmtliermorc, it leads to woiiy over past or future failures 
and, thus, detiacts fiom the child s effectiveness in dealing with the 
present and in planning for future impiovemc'nt 

[c] As previously stated, grades ollen become ends m themselves so 
that l(Mining is cast into a secondar) role Grade's have motivational 
value but there aie more positive, and less dangerous, means of motiva- 
tion Otto and Mclby [288], for instance, found no diffeience in the 
achievement of children threatened with failure and those assured of 
promotion It would seem fair to suggi'st that teachcis who rely on 
grades as their principal incentive must be pretty poor teachers indeed, 
for this sort of incentive, besides soon losing its effectiveness, lends to 
negate every value for which the school stands As stated in connection 
with motivation, such incentives appeal to a small fi action of the class 
only and actiftilly lepel the remainder who have to build up a fiont of, 
inclifh'rence m order to maintain status and self-esteem and avoid con- 
flict in their self-image 

[d] Teachers often find that giving a child a low giadc destioys the 
pupil-teacher relationship uhich they have bien trying to cultivate 
Many children, rallu'r than blaming themsi'lves for a low giade and 
readjusting their self-image, lesolve the conflict bv projecting the blame 
onto the teachei — and, paienthetically, tlii'ie is enough invalidity and 
unrcliabihtv m the average test to make this entiu'ly plausible, especially 
to a child in need of protecting his self-image The pioblem is evi'n more 
acute when these grades aie used as the basis foi reports to parents, a 
topic we shall discuss presently 

[e] A more commonly noted criticism of guides is their undependa- 
bihly from the standpoint of validity and reliability Thus, students often 
get grades which are not representative .of their true academic ability 

”In the 1938 Commonwealth Fund Report on Mental Health and Education, 
grades and promotions headed tlie list of sciious school hanchcaps to mental health 
along with recitations, homework, examinations and .marks , 
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This may result from any number of causes, among which can be listed 
limited testing, the inclusion of extraneous factors in the giade, and a lack 
of understanding on the part of the student of what he was to covei 

A student occasionally gels a lower giade than he really deseives be- 
cause of undue difficulty in the examination or in the giading Some 
teachers pride themselves on being tough and pioceed to appoint them- 
selves as watchdogs of schol*istic standards Besides reflecting some per- 
sonality pioblems which might be of interest to a psychiatiist and con- 
siderable lack of undei standing of the principles of sound evaluation, 
such tcQchcis are only deceiving themselves — while doing consideiable 
harm to some students In a high school, for instance, the pooi students 
who aie assigned to this teacher aic automatically deprived of the lecog- 
nition for academic peifoimance supposedly available to all and they 
get to feel “What’s the use^ We won’t get a good grade anyway*” so that 
pc'rformancc goes down, not up In the meantime, stiidimts aie being 
penalized, not for a lack of preparation, but simply for the poor clioice 
oi an instructor There ought to be more constructive wm\s of maintain- 
ing stindaids and the teacher who, year aflei yeai, linns m guide s lower 
than those of other instructors only shouts himself as a pooi tciichei or 
a misguided reformist whose objectives aie out of line wnth what he and 
his students can do It might be questioned w^hosc failuie it is when 
wholesale grades of F are given, foi aflei all, as pointed out by Blair [34], 
failure on the part of students implies improper placement, unsuitable 
course content, inappropriate goals, or poor teaching, air of w4nch aie 
at least as much the responsibility of the teacher as they arc that of the 
student Wheieas eveiy teacher is bound to have a somewhat diffeient 
point of reference in assigning grades, the school should agiee upon a 
common policy of grading consistent wnth its philosophy, its stiidc'iit 
body, and its faculty and there should be re.ison.ible unifoimity in the 
grading practices of the different teadieis 

Grades often ineoiporate moic than just a bit of downiight injustice 
Not only has study after study shown that both men and women tcaehcis 
give higher grades to gills for ('cpial or lesser performance [53] but 
Lobaugh [240], tir instance, found that the boy who ranked first in his 
class in teims of standardized test scores actually failed to giaduate while 
the valedictorian ranked 36th and the saliitatorian ranked 105th In three 
consecutive years, eight out of ten of the top scorers on the objective tests 
were boys but giils were much more fiequently on the Honor Roll than 
boys This evidence, of course, applies to groups and does not i elate to 

” M my high schools using the College Entrance Examination Boards are having 
their fnitli in validictonans and saliitatorians sadly shaken 
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the many cases where an individual student gets an undeserved grade 
simply because the teacher consciously or unconsciously likes oi dislikes 
him or her Goodenough [149], for instance, found a correlation ot 40 
between the direction of errors in scoring spelling papers and the rating 
of personal attractiveness of the children 

Self-evaluation 

We have considered some of the criticisms of grading, the psy- 
chological implications of winch need to be clearly understood by the 
teacher Whereas each case has to be evaluated on its own merits, the 
teacher needs to consider that giving a student an F or writing a com- 
ment about his being “lazy* or “undependable” is much more likely to 
hiive negative effects on the student’s concept of himself than it is to 
bring about an impioveinent in his peifoimancc TT(' needs to consider as 
a definite possibility that the child will be forced to reject not only the 
idea but also the teacher to the point where he can no longer be of any 
help to him — or that the child will accept tlu‘ idea and incorporate it into 
his self-image and oiumt his behavior accoidingly 

Some of the problems associated wilh grading are difficult to handle 
What, for instance, is to be done when the teacher knows that the child’s 
paients will punish him seveiely unless he brings home a good ic'poil 
card^ Or, wlicm lepoiting the low gi<ide will make the boy ineligible foi 
spoits which IS the only thing that keeps him m schooP It may be tiue 
that the child is at least paitially responsible foi his low grades, but is tins, 
the best way of helping hiiu'^ And, il his giades aie adjusled, is it fair to 
the other students^ These problems can be quite a ha/aid to the mi'utal 
health of the teacher who may feel he has to clioosc between being dis- 
loyal to the child and killing whatever chance he may have had of help- 
ing him — especially when he is con\ meed that rcpoit ng the low grade will 
have nothing but detriment, d effects on all eonceined — or betraying his 
trust as a tcachei and saciificing his intc^gritv The fact that the teacher 
has a basic need to be loved and that he is hkelv to resent the hostility and 
hurt feelings of students to whom he gives low grades only serves to in- 
crease the se\'eiity of the conflict with which he is faced 

Worthy of consideration as a paitial solution to this pioblem faced 
by the tcachei when assigning grades, is tlie piocedure of having the 
students evaluate their own performance and their own progress This* 
represents nothing more than the logicd oiitgiowth of the view that 
teachers and pupils should work together in selecting wortliwhile goals, 
in planning towaid their attainment, and, finally, m* evaluating the rela- 
tive success with which these objectives have been achieved as a pre- 
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requisite for tlie selection and attainment of more advanced goals From 
a psychological point of view, such self-evaluations have considerable 
merit not only do they provide for cflFective learning masmuch as the child 
becomes involved m the whole process of learning, but they also provide 
him with an impoitant lesson m self understanding and m reahstic goal- 
setting And since it is no longer a matter of the teacher sitting m judg- 
ment over the child, he has no basis for resentment and hostility evalua- 
tion IS then an integral part of the teaching-learning process involving the 
same cooperation between teacher and pupil as do its other aspects 

Tlie matter of the validity of these self-evaluations is, of course, an 
important consideration Research [366, 375, 398] has shown that giils 
tend to overestimate and boys to underestimate their perforance and that 
the tendency to overestimate one’s perfoimance is inversely con elated 
with the scholarship of the student On the other hand, research [62] has 
also shown that, when the a, b, c, d, f system is used, from 50 to SO pei cent 
of the students give themselves the same grade as their instructor does — 
with the majority of the remainder (which comprises a heavy concentra- 
tion of the duller students) giving themselves better grades 

This IS probably to be expected Tcacheis should realize that ego- 
mvolvement, which is almost certain to exist, is likely to cause some dis- 
tortion m self-evaluation and each person is likely to have a systematic 
tendency to ovei estimate or underestimate his performance — simply be- 
cause he IS tlie person he is However, since helping him arrive at a realis- 
^tic understanding of himself is an important responsibility of the scliool, 
sclf-evaluation may serve a useful purpose even thougli some children 
may need help in arriving a valid appraisal And, of course, the child 
IS more likelj to profit from such self-evaluation if the classroom atmos- 
phere is one of permissiveness and acceptance so that he can incorporate 
these new insights of himself into his self-concept without threat 

Converting performance into grades 

The form in which grades are given is not of major importance 
Nevertheless, in view of the strong convictions sometimes encountered 
relative to the percentage method, or grading on the curve, a word of 
discussion might be in order We know whether or not performance is 
creditable only by comparing it to that of other persons This is partic- 
ailaily true in displaced cardinal series which can tell us only that one 
performance is better or worse fchan another, where the only interpretation 
that can be given to a score is in teiyns of its relative standing in the 
distribution of scores of the group Even m absolute cardinal senes, such 
as that measuring typing speed, we know that eighty words per minute 
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IS good only because we know that few typists type at that rate To 
illustrate the point How would you rate on a scale ranging from out- 
standing to poor the performance of a college athlete who pole-vaulted 
11 feet, 8 inches, or of the one-year-old colt that is said to have galloped 
the mile in 2 minutes, 10 seconds^ 

When it comes to convciling a student’s performance into a grade, 
the maltci has to be arbitrary, and preconceived limits such as 93- 
100 = A, 85-92 = B aie essentially ridiculous as we have pointed out on 
page 386 Thus, a raw score of 60 out of 100 cjucstions in histor). might 
represent outstanding or disgiaccful performance depending on such 
factors as the difficulty of tlic test and the seventy of grading The only 
reason why the percentage method works at all is that the teacher can 
set the seventy of the scoring m inveise proportion to the difficulty of 
the questions, so that the right percentage of students get A’s, B’s, C s 
Years ago, it look only 50 percent to pass a course, then the minimum 
passing mark was raised to 60 pci cent, and then to 70 percent but the 
same number of As, B s, C s is given now as there was before Teachers 
simply make whatever adjustment is necessary in order to have the 
proper (desired) percentage of students in each grade interval On 
an essay-test, the answer to a given question by objective standards 
miglit not be \soilh more than perhaps 13 out of the 20-point maximum 
assigned lo the question but the teachei, realizing that no one can be 
pel feet and llial this is the best answer he is likely to get, scoics it 18 
or 19 — because otherwise no one would get 93 percent of ma\imum,p 
1C, no one would get an A In objective tests, the teaeher emphasizes 
facts and limited objectives which have bexn dulled o\er and over and 
which the students have memoiized, e g , “List thiec tjpes of sedimentary 
rocks,” ‘VV9io was picsidcnl before Irumau'^' And so, examinations stifle 
education Authoiities on the subject of objective-ts pe t(‘sts aie unanimous 
in recommending that the aserage difficulU of the items be set at ap- 
proximately 50 pel cent of ina' imum so that all students — goed, mediocre, 
and poor — have room in which to demonstrate' their knowledge or lack 
of it without inlerfcK'nce fiom a ceiling oi a floor Unclei the sc conditions, 
no one is likely to get a 93 pciccmt «ind the liighc'st giacle in the class, 
if one weie to hold rigidly to a percentage scales might be no inoie than 
80 percent or a C 

Grading on the curve follows directly the discussion of the previous 
pages Whenever giading is based on a 'displaced cardinal senes, there 
can be no grading other than gradmg on the cuive — although not neccs- 
saiily grading on the normal curve Grading on llie cuive is based on 
the readily acceptable proposition that, if education is to be a ipatter 
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of helping students make the most of their ability, then it follows that 
the distribution of performance on an appiopiiatc evaluative device must 
approximate the disliibution of ability among the group’s members 
Of course, in practice, a student with little ability sometimes outscores 
students more capable than he is but then, some student with greater 
ability does not do as well as he should so that the gciicial shape of the 
curve should remain relatively unchanged 

In an unselected group, the distribution of the factors involved in 
learning, such as intelligence and motivation, tend to follow the normal 
curve and it seems logical, theicfore, to expect the distiibution of per- 
toimance also to be normal Empirical evidence gives support to this 
view when the aveiage difficulty of the items of a test is set at 50 percent 
of maximum, the lesulting distribution of raw scores on the test follows 
the normal curve rather closely 

From this distribution of performance, the teacher has to select cut- 
ting scores so as to derive letter giades This piocess is entirely — and un- 
avoidably — arbitiaiy Thus, some writeis suggest as a wufjli guide for 
dealing with unselccled gioups, the peicentagcs of A’s, B s, shown 
in the curve (Fig 14 6) It must be cinphasi/ed that grading on the 
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curve does not imply that a set percentage of the students in class must 
fail or that there must be no more or no less than 7 percent of A’s De- 
•pendiiig on its philosophy, a school might want to set other pc^rcenlagc's 
as points of departure for giftdmg its teachers m their grading and, 
certainly, a teacher need not give a single F unless he feels that some 
student’s performance is so much below acceptable levels as to deseive 
being labeled unsatisfactory — ^whatever the basis used in establishing 
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unsatisf acton ness It also follows that with the proportionally gicatei 
degree of academic moitality among the less-able students, say in the 
sophomoic, jimioi, and scriioi year in college, the distiibution of ability 
gets weighted moic heavily toward high-ability levels and tlie distribution 
of grades ought to be weighted correspondingly toward a greater con- 
centration of A*s and B*s It must also be noted that there is nothmg in 
the c()iicei)t of giading on the cuive that says a teacher cannot make an 
adjustment in the giade of a student whose performance is below the class 
aveitige but, neverthc I(*ss, in line with his limited ability 

"I he point IS sometimes made that, in view of the undepcndability of 
m.uks, we ought to ns(' nothing but S for Satisfactory and U for Unsatis- 
factory Actually, such a scheme solves notlimg and, if grade's are expected 
to give pupils and their parents an idea of how well the former are 
doing, it IS completely meffcctivc Whem accompanied by a moie com- 
plete evaluation m terms of verbal or wiitten commc'nts, such a system 
may be a way of minimizing the emphasis sometimes placed on grades, 
but fiom a tests and measurements point ot view, it is a st( p m the wrong 
diiection Admittedly, marks are subject to ciioi but lumping all the 
A s, B s C\ and 1)\ into a single categoiy m ignifics the distinction be- 
t\\c('n the D\ and F\, which distinction is still subject to the same error 
as Ix'fore \s a result, teacheis using the S-U system generally give 
even out an S w'hich is the (equivalent of giadmg no one Fiom the 
standpoint ot icportiiig to stiidcmts and p.iients, the present lettei grach* 
system coinJvs sciv little meaning but the S-U s\stem, by itself, is. 
almost coniph toh dc'void of iiKaning If teachcTS wrnit t(^ uport giades 
to slu(hmls and then jiaients only in cases of unsatisl acton piogiess, it 
would he e i to s.i) it that w'ay 


Rcpoiting to Parents 

The lepoit caul exists pnmarih for the piiipose of keeping the paient 
infoiined ot the piogiess of his child, of (’iihsting home-'#Lhool coopci ition 
and ot impioving public lelations The lejxiit caid in common use in 
most ot our schools is esNeiitially inetfcctivc m all tliiee counts and 
Kingsh'v and Cany [212] make the categoiical statement that, for all 
practical purposes, grad(*s and icpoit e.nds could be dispensed with 
without serious loss Ceitainh, a Uitci giacle in the \aiious subject-matter 
aieas and even a conmumt oi tw^o on the child s 'social and emotional 
development hardly give an adequate pictiijre of his status or ‘growth 
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Likewise, low grades and negative comments are more likely to arouse 
resentment and hostility on the part of parents than cooperation, and 
such remarks as "lazy** only force the child and his parents to wall them- 
selves off in the face of attack The child is likely to resent being tattled 
upon and to view teachei -parent cooperation as nothing more than a 
conspiracy against him, especially when, at tlic very time he needs his 
parents’ understanding most in order to accept and to profit from his past 
errors, he is deprived of their support as a result of the leport caid Like- 
wise, parents do not appreciate being told bad things about their children 
for it reflects upon them No wonder that Crow and Crow [80] express 
the opinion that some lepoit cards sent home to parents have done more 
than anything else to bring about misunderstanding between parents and 
teachers, parents and their children, and teachei s and their pupils An 
equally strong stand against some of the present reporting practices is 
taken by Rcdl and Wattenberg [302] m the following statement 

To thoughtful adults, the glee of those pupils who “did 
weir IS moie than balanced by scenes m less fortunate homes 
Here, a “coopeiative’ paient administers a beating, cuts an al- 
lowance, or indulges in a third-degiee inteirogation There to 
avoid a scene, a parent’s signature is foiged Elsewhere ambi- 
tions crumble amidst sorrow s or vows of vengeance 

That a ritual so fraught with nasty feelings foi so many 
people should endure is a puzzle foi sociologists to study 
Mental hygienists have dutifully legistered their disapproval for 
decades 

It all adds up to the fact that tcachcis had belter wake up to the po- 
tentially harmful nature of the report caul lest they, unwittingly, allow 
it to sabotage then othei efforts on behalf of the child 

The form letter, as used in some school systems, has the commendable 
feature of giving the teachei greater freedom in expressing the ideas he 
wants to convey to parents Nevertheless, it is not without drawbacks 
First, it IS time consuming and, secondly, the teacher may have diffi- 
culty in writing such a letter without antagonizing parents, especially be- 
cause it does not give the teacher sufficient opportunity to lay the ground- 
work for adverse comments to be accepted through allowing him to dwell 
on strengths befoie going on to weaknesses 

The feeling on the part of*, teachers that better relations and better 
cooperation between teachers and parents can be fostered through person- 
to-person contacts has led to the adoption m many school systems of the 
conference as a paitial or complete substitute for the report card Just as 
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in the case of the form letter, the conference has some drawbacks, among 
which can be mentioned the following [a] It is time consuming [b] 
Some teachers are not as effective in meeting with parents as they should 
be [c] Parents who have outside employment sometimes resent having 
to come to the school for a conference, especially since some have been 
conditioned to expect to talk to the teacher only when their child is in 
trouble It has special limitations in the departmentalized high school 
where the panmls would have to sec some five or six teachers, some of 
whom can h.iidly identify their child, let alone discuss his problems 
Nevertheless, the conference has much to be said in its favor if teachers 
and parents, rathei than exchanging hypocritical niceties, will discuss 
objectively mutual problems as they relate to the pupils growth, em- 
phasizing not the problems themselves but their probable causation and 
the steps to be taken m alleviating them The conference also provides 
the opjiortunity for the teacher to discuss with the parents the more 
personal and confidential matters concerning the student, Such as the 
fact that he is of limited ability or that he is relatively immatuie, matters 
which he could not handle via the repoit card, since potentially damaging 
information about the student should never be written on a scmipublic 
document and since the lepoit card does not permit the teaclici to build 
up the backgioiind nccc^ssary for paicnts to accept the information 

Anothci recent trend m reporting is that of self-reports by the pupil 
to his paicnts This is a logical sequel to the self-evaluation discussed in 
the picvious pajjc's once the student’s evaluation of his woik — under 
the dirccticm of the teachci — has reached the point of mutual agieement, 
it IS sent home undei then joint signatures in lieu of or as a supplement 
to the mou foimal report caul The teacher should, of couisc', piovide 
some guidance if the ic'port is to go into meaningful diiections and 
if it IS to be objective and sulficientlv detailed, but, when well done, 
such a piocedurc can embody the best m pupil-parent-teachci coopeia- 
tion 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CIHPTER 

Tlic importance of a pupil-appraisal piogram is obvious m view gf 
the school’s acceptance of responsibility, for the child’s all-round growth 

Parent-loaclu r confcienccs are 4iiore practical m the grade school In view of 
the half-dozen teachers the parent would hive to stc, it serins likclv the report cird 
will continue as the basic means of reporting to parents of high school students It 
should, at least, be unproved 
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and development Some of these aspects are of sucli technical nature 
as to belong more appropriately in a text in educational tests and measure- 
ments or m guidance This chapter is concerned with the appiaisal of his 
ac*idcmic progress with the following bemg among the more iinpoitant 
aspects considered 

[a] Measurement and evaluation are integral aspects of the total 
teaching-learning process giving both the student and his teacher in- 
foimation on the basis of which the f 01111015 fuither giowth can be 
planned and guided more effectively 

[b] Sound evaluation begins with sound measurement derived on the 
basis of a number of valid and reliable instruments, but it goes bej^ond 
measurement 111 that it appiaises the results of measurement m tlie light 
of the goals of education, the objectives of the couise, and the paiticular 
circumstances involved 

[c] An instillment is valid when it is relativelv free fiorn factois 
which arc extraneous fioin the standpoint of the objectives of tlie eoiiise 
in which achievement is being measuicd The specific nature of thc^se ob- 
jectives depends on the philosophy of the school and the function the 
couise IS to serve in the student’s education 

[d] A test should be reliable and teachers should be cautious when 
evaluating the results of a shoit test The essay examination is notoriously 
low in reliability 

[e] Tests can be standardized or informal, and objective or subjec- 
tive Similarly, objective test items can be of various typ’es None is better 
than any other each is most valid under certain circumstances and it is a 
matter of choosing the right type of test and of test item for a specific 
purpose 

[f ] Most educational measurements arc based on a displaced cardinal 
scries Consequently, the results can be interpreted only on a relative 
basis and raw scores and percentages aie relatively meaningless until 
converted into derived scoies expressing the individuals status in rela- 
tion to that of otheis 

[g] Grading is a matter of synthesizing the evaluation of the various 
aspects of the student’s performance into a single symbol The piocess is 
obviously arbitrary and any attempt to have the test give the grade 
directly, as is implied in the system of 93 to 100 percent A, etc , is 
misguided The primary point of reh'ience available to the teacher in his 
assignment of grades is the performance of other members of the class 
(or of previous classes), and grading, on the curve is essentially un- 
avoidable 
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[h] Many relatively valid criticisms have been aimed at grading — 
or at least at the abuse of grading — and the teacher needs to be cognizant 
of the fact that grading can easily negate many of the more important 
things he is trying to do 

[i] Reporting to parents can also be harmful if improperly done 
and, whereas no one method has been found perfect, parent-teacher con- 
ferences and self-reports by students are among the more modern and 
psychologically-sound appi caches to the pioblem 
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QUEST IONS AND PROJECTS . 

1 Write up the objectives for a college course \ou are now taking 
Be sure these are stated m tcims of mcasiuablc changes in student behavior 
Give a few sample questions to show how pi ogress toward these objectives 
can be mcasuicd 

2 WTiat type of evaluation would you consider best for a course in 
educational psychology? What type of examination ifiight be given? What 
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criteria would you recommend as the basis for gradmg? Plan a whole 
evaluative program for such a course 

3 How do you account for the continued existence of the 93-100 = A 
system despite its illogicality^ 

4 flow can tcachcis minimize the degree of emotional upset often 
associated with the taking ot examinations? 

5 What might be tlie aignmcnts pro and con v\ith regard to a state- 
wide (or system-wide) testing piogiam*^ 

6 What impiovcnicnt might leahstically be expected in the report card 
at the high school level? 
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Individual Differences 




Fortunately, the demand to educate everyone up to the level of 
}m ability and the demand for e\c( Hence in education are not 
tncompatihlc We must honor both goals We must seek ex- 
cellence in a context of concern for all 

THE IxOCKLRI-ELLLll REPORT ON EDI CATION ® 


Educa tors are getting more and more to recognize that the dedieation 
of our Amtiican dcniociacy to the philosophy of tqual educational op- 
poitunity docs not mean the same education toi all On the other hand, 
trying to be all things to all childicn in the face ot the marked differences 
that exist among them has complicated the task of the school to the point 
that it has not been paiticulaily effective m dealing with a sizable por- 
tion of its population Some administiators have become reconciled to 
the view that, no matter liow liard one tries only so much can be done 
and that inevitably someone will suffci, otheis, spunefl b\ pressures and 
criticisms fiom the public as wx'll as complaints' fiom classioom teachers, 
have tried vaiious innovations with varving dcgiees of sucv^ess Common 
among the latter arc the special programs lor exceptional children wha't 
needs to be lecognized is that cvei)ond is m a sense, exceptional and 
in need of a special program for, •as many classroom teachers will testifv, 

• The Rockerfeller Report on Education The Pursuit of Excellence Garden City 
Doubleday, 1958 • • 
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there is no typical child for whom a standard program can be fitted with- 
out alterations. 


Range of Individual Differences 

The fact that individuals differ fiom one anolher is fully accepted 
even by the layman The extent to whieh people differ is, howevei, seldom 
appreciated Differences in height, weight, complexion, and other physical 
characteristics are obvious to all, but not cpiitc so fully realized are the 
differences among people with respect to such psychological traits as 
mtelligence, social and emotional adjustment, mtcicsts, special aptitudes, 
and general readiness for a given activity This discussion will be oriented 
toward differences as they apply to the learning of academic material but, 
in this, it will be doing violence to the psychological concept of the 
total personality It should be remembered that the child is unique and 
that two children even with the same IQ aii' not int( llectiial eijuals for 
the child IS more than the summation of lus characteristics Thus when 
for the sake of analysis and discussion, lefcrence is made to gifted chil- 
dren no implication is made beyond their relative similaiits with rc'spcct 
to intellectual ability, for even within such a gioup ticmendous differ- 
ences exist 

To appreciate the range of individual differences to be' found in the 
classioom, one might first consider the implications of the lange of IQ 
noted m Chapter 7 If we, for instance, consider children of CA = 12 



MA = 8 MA = 12 MA = 16 

Fig 15 1 flange of individual differences 
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and for the sake of simplicity of discussion ignore the top 2 percent and 
the bottom 2 percent of the distribution, we will find the MA of the 
remainder, as detei mined by the Revised Stanford-Binct, to range from 
an MA = 8 to an MA = 16 Thus, there are children in the average 
grade six class who are capable of working at the tenth giade level while 
others aic fully challenged by the woik of giade two This range of 
ability would be found in any subject area, whether it involves vocabulary, 
reading ability, arithmetic, or social studies And this is not to mention 
the 2 percent at the top of the distribution or at the bottom 

Theie is a great deal of ovci lapping from grade to grade [a] As 
shown in the accompanying figure, IQ data suggest that one-sixth of the 



Fig 15 2 Degree of overlapping in ability between giades 6 and H 


sixth gradeis aie above the median for giade eight in ability and, con- 
versely, one-si\th of the eighth giaders are below the median for grade 
six (Theic IS a one-third overlapping between consecutive grades), [b] 
The upper 10 peicent of high sehool seniors arc more competent than 
the median college scnioi and, conversely, the lower 10 percent of college 
seniors would fall below the median of high school seniors — and this 
would be true of any subject area — although with different comparisons, 
different students would be included in that 10 percent, i e , a given high 
school senior, for example, might surpass the Cbllcge median in reading 
but not m mathematics 

In the Learned and Wood study [232] it was found that if gradua'- 
tion from college had been on the basis oT accumulated knowledge rather 
than on the basis of accumulated credits, tlu' giaduation class would have 
consisted of 28 peicent of the seniois, 21 percent of flie juniors, 19 percent 
of the sophomores, and 15 percent of the fjeshmen The aveiage, score 
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of the class that would have graduated, had graduation been based on 
the comprehensive tests given, would have fallen at the 84th percentile of 
the class that did graduate and the average chronological age would have 
been two yeais lower 

Many other examples could be given, including the fact that there 
are high schools and colleges in the United States whcie the dullest pupil 
IS a mental giant by comparison with the brightest student of some other 
high school or college Suffice it to say that individual differences are real 
and they arc large The more important question is what to do about it 

Our schools are not too well organized to deal with such differences, 
children start grade one at the same age, move one grade per year, use 
the same textbook, follow the same curriculum, do the same assignments, 
and face the same standards — all much after the pattern of an industrial 
assembly line Despite all that is known about individual differences, many 
teachers still opciatc on the assumption that giade levels mean definite 
stages of educational achievement and that all childien have the required 
readiness and that they can do the work “if they'll only apply themselves” 
or they use the other version that, with the large classes tliey have, there 
is nothing that the teacher can do about children who “canH” or “won't” 
learn^ Both views arc equally bad fiuslration, maladjustment, misbe- 
havior, and drop-out aic among the usual outcomes of such pedagogical 
malpractice 


Dealing with Individual Differences 

A number of schemes have been advanced to deal with the situation 
and, although none has bcei> a complete solution to the jiroblems of the 
classroom teacher faced with thirty or more childien combining all the 
permutations and combinations of differences possible, it is profitable to 
consider at least the major plans Gcncially, these pioposals fall in the 
category of promotion, instruction, and giouping with, of course, the 
various combinatidns of these 

Promotional policies 

The oldest attempt at dealing with individual differences in the class- 
room revolved around wha^ might be called rigid standards of grade 
placement Thus, a child was retainecV m a given grade until he had 
mastered the material of that grade and, conversely, he could get a double 
promotion if it was felt th^t he had already mastered enough of the 
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content of the grade immediately following that which he had just 
completed 

Acceleration was particularly prevalent m the old ungiaded school 
where a gifted child could go through the first eight grades in perhaps 
four or five years In fact, repeated double promotions could result m 
college graduation perhaps as early as age fifteen It has been frowned 
upon m recent years on the argument that it overemphasi/(*s the intel- 
lectual at the expense of tlie other phases of the childs all-round de- 
velopment as stressed by modern educators and that the accelerated child 
may become a misfit from the standpoint of physical, social, and emo- 
tional adjustment 

At the other end of the continuum are those whose work is below 
par and who, according to th(' older view on the subject, needed to be 
retained lest they get hopelessly bogged down with the more advanced 
work to come and slow down the progress of students in the next grade 
Befoic we proceed to a discussion of the validity of this position, let us 
considei the question ‘‘Why fail students^^” Whereas the specific answei 
to that question varies from case to case, the general policy of failure 
“where warranted* is considered by the advocates of rigid standards to 
serve thice important functions 

[a] To motnatc students who apparently will put m an efiort only 
when the threat of failure is kept constantly before them This, as we 
have seen [288], is not true — and fortunately so, for it would be a sad 
commentary on the appropriateness of our curriculum and our methods 
if it werc^ Failure is a last ditch attempt at motivation and it ought to be 
possible foi the few teachers who still rely heavily on fear of failure as a 
motivational device to use more positive measures 

[b] To maintain standards Some people feel, for instance, that the 
high school is losing its academic reputation by graduating students who 
have been earned along fen years and parent and community gioups have, 
in some cases, demanded a return to the “good old standards” wheie one 
did not graduate without a certain amount of knowledge They overlook 
the fact that the solution in those days consisted of simply forcing the 
student to drop out, sometimes long before he got to •high school 

[c] To reduce the variability withm the cflassroom It is argued that 
the child who fails to master the work of the grade ought to be retained 
since by the next y^car, his increased mental development and the general 
overview of the woik of the grade which he has had will make it possible 
for him to do well as he repeats* the grade This has not been realized m 
practice As early as 1911, Keyes [208] showed tKat repeaters do worse, 
rather than better, than they did the first tipie Cook [76] and Klijne and 
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Branson [217] likewise showed that potential repeaters profited more 
from being promoted to the next grade than from being letained Thus, 
Cook compaied schools having rigid standaids as repicsented bv an 
average retardation of nearly two yeais m giadc seven, with a matched 
sample of schools having hbeial promotion policies with a con esponding 
average letaidation of only 17 of a ycai and found a significant ditftience 
in achievement favoiing the schools with lenient promotional policy — 
but he found no diflerence in the range of individual difference in the 
two sets of schools Likewise, Coefield and Blomnu'is [64] found that 
children who reached grade seven in eight yeais (due to failing) knew^ 
no more than did children who had reached giade seven in seven ycarb 
Evidently, the standards of a school cannot be raised by acciimiilatiiig 
the dullards any more than the standards of a ball team can be raised by 
keeping the unfit Of course, in school, emphasis must be on the individual 
child but, if our concein has to be for the standaids of the school, let us, 
at least, be logical and eliminate, not retaicl 

Also to be consideicd, especially in view' of the modern emphasis on 
the total child, aie the effects of the child's retention on his personality 
Although the evidence is not entirely conclusive, the consensus i dative* 
to such effects w'ould be in agreement with the statement by Goodlad 
[150] that ''throughout the body of evidence runs a consistent pattern 
Undesirable growth characteiistics and unsatisfactoi) scliool piogiess are 
more closely associated with nonpromoted childien than wutli promoted 
slow-learmng children” In view of his need to maintain a consistent 
self-image, the child who is retained is likely to conceive of himself as 
dumb, tough, or unconcerned as many teachers who have repeaters m 
their classes can attest These children, having been scpaiated fiom the 
group m which they belong and often being out of step ph)^sically, socially, 
and emotionally with the new group, generally find it difficult to get 
accepted and often react to the whole situation by becoming discouraged, 
mischievous, and hostile 

Evidence points to the fact that retention is not effective in reducing 
the range of individual differences and that it tends to have negative 
effects on the academic achievement and personality of the child It does 
not follow, however, that retention should be completely eliminated from 
our schools no doubt, there are times when a child who is retarded 
physically, socially, and emotionally as well as mentally, can profit from 
being put into a somewhat younger age group, each case should be 
evaluated on its own merits The decisio'ii to promote or to retain should 
be made only after consideration of all the factors — not just the academic 
— and generally the teacher, should show cause why the child should 
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be retained in terms of how he can be helped more by retention than 
by promotion The important thing is not to promote or to retain but 
rather what the teacher does after having made tins decision, for the 
element of failure is not eliminated simply by having universal promo- 
tion Unless the teacher is prepaied to take the child at his level — 
as he has to do with all the other children in the class — and make whit- 
ever adjustment and adaptation of the instructional methods and mate- 
rials (eg, individualized instruction, subgrouping, and remedial work) 
necessary to bring the material down to his level, the child had better 
be retained, for otheiwise classwoik will become piogressively more 
baffling to him If he has to be frustrated, it is hard to tell whether it is 
moic devastating to be frustiatcd once a year or continually thioughout 
each day of the year 

Retention should not be thought of as a form of punishment but 
rather as a matter of optimal grade placement foi mi\imum growth At 
all times, llic inslrucliona) needs of the child should take piecedence 
over the convenience of the tcachei and if, b\ special help and remedial 
procedures he can be kept in with his gioup wilhout taking too much 
of the teaclu'i s tune and encigv away ficun the other children, he should 
be promoted When the decision is KMched that he should bc' K'tamt'd 
he should be prepared for the decision It is most impoitant, foi instance 
that he be convinced that those who made the decision had his wclfaie 
at he ait It IS also most impoitant that the paients be in on the decisum 
for then u action, if unfav'orable, might well make an otheiwise \M;>e 
decision to letain unwise 

To avoid ihe objections to complete failure, various compi onuses have 
been woikcd out including paitial failures (failuic for oie s-^mester, or 
m one oi tw^o subjects only), conditional failmes vvheie the child is 
given the option of attending summer school, as well as such piogiams as 
the Winnetka the Dalton, and the Morrison plans Another pioposal 
which seems to have some meiit is that of having fev\ci piomotion 
peiiods the Milwaukee public schools, for instance, ha\e a piim ii\ 
block, consisting of si\ scMiiestcis which can be shoitc'ned or extcmdi J 
up to eight semestcis beloie the child moves into grcwle tom Tlunc is no 
passing or tailing the child simply covers the material of the fust thiee 
grades at his own speed The effectweness of these solutions vanes fiom 
case to case but none can be consideied a cui e-all 

iNSTOUCniONAL PHOCEDURI S 

Teacheis in the classroom are in a chfflcult strategical position in that 
they liave to get childicn of widely different ability and backgioiind up 
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to satisfactory standards by the end of the year In other words, they 
have to cxtiact similar perfoimances out of children who are far from 
being similai And they manage to do just that through the simple ex- 
pedient of limiting their objectives Thus, in spelling, the teacher an- 
nounces that all the words the children need to know for the examination 
are the woids in certain lists In history, the material to be mastered 

in orclt*r to pass the course is found m Chapters 1 through of the 

presciibcd text, and so on Thus, whether it is the one hundred additional 
facts or the work of grade nine algebra, it makes no difference if the briglit 
child knows it all at the beginning of the year, he can sit and be bored 
while the teacher prods and pushes the dull past the finish line bcfoie 
the end of the year For the same reason, teachers sometimes emphasize 
facts and other aspects of the couise that can be memonzed, since this 
IS an area m which the dull, if they try hard enough, can achieve rela- 
tively well — at least, relatively better than they can in the area of reason- 
ing, of dealing with applications and implications, and of the other higher 
mental piocesscs And so, at the end of the year, the class tends to put 
on a seemingly homogeneous performance 

Putting a ceiling on what students in a given course have to cover, 
besides stifling originality and initiative, takes all tlie joy out of class- 
work It may also account for the fact that the correlation between in- 
telligence and achievement is as low as it is and the f.ict that children 
may lose up to a half of tlieir so-called education in the biicf months of 
summer vacation Apparently, somebody is forgetting that “equal educa- 
tional opportunity” implies that the only ceiling which should be im- 
posed on education should be imposed by limitations m ability 

However, as for reducing individual differences — when the goals 
are unlimited and related to the higher mental processes, instruction will 
increase, not reduce, individual differences, it is only when the goals arc 
restricted that mstruction will reduce the variability If education is to be 
a matter of opportunity to profit from mstruction m accordance with one's 
ability, status after training must diverge in the same way as the IQ 
lines for various ability levels shown in the accompanying chait diverge, 
and the greater the quantity and the effectiveness of instruction, the 
further apart in achievement students of different ability will be And this 
is precisely what happens when the goals of education are measured 
m terms of vocabulary, of getting meaning out of a paiagraph, of solving 
a problem in mathematics, of organizing ideas, of using effective English, 
and other phases of education that really matter, for this is the type of 
material found m intelligence tests Unfortunately, these are the things 
which teachers often neglect ^ 
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Chronological Age 

Fit; L5 3 Inaeasc vi intellectual differences with age 
Ability grouping 

A solution to the heterogeneity of ability in the classroom that keeps 
coming back and which finds many suppoiters is tliat of ability grouping 
(or homogeneous gioupmg, as it is sometimes called) ^ This method is not 
new it IS essentially what schools did years ago when they passed only 
the competent student — they simply forced those of lesser ability to drop 
out of school which saved them the inconvenience of providing separate 
classes Actually because of the wider range of abilit) enrolled in school 
today, ability grouping as a means of saving the dtill from frustration 
and the bright from boredom may be more necessary than ever before 

Before we consider the relative merits of ability grouping, it is neces- 
sary to understand that, in addition to the differences that exist from 

'Homogeneity simply refers to alikencss in sonic respect and we already have 
students grouped homogeneously witn respect to such criteria as chronological age, 
academic bacKground, and even sex (eg, in ph) sical ecfucation ) When the basis 
for grouping is abihty, ho\ve\er defined, tlie use of the term ability grouping is 
preferred ^ • * 
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person to person in a given ability, there are differences among the 
\aiious abilities within a given individual The fiist type of diffoience 
is generally referred to as intermdtvidital differences (differences between 
individuals) or, more simply, as individual diffeicnccs while the terms 
mtramdividual differences or trait variability are generally applied to 
the differences within the individual Ability grouping on the basis of a 
general IQ score assumes that there is a high degree of corielation among 
the various abilities in a given person, in fact, if students were to be 
of iimfoim ability in all areas, ability gioups could be established, and a 
standard curriculum along with standard pioccdurcs (gauged for dif- 
feient levels of all subject-matter areas) could be devised and used as a 
reasonabl) adequate solution to the problem 

But research evidence docs not bear out the assumption that tiait 
variability is of negligible proportions It is true that correlation, not 
compensation, is tlic rule as far as the presence of desirable — or unde- 
sirable — chaiacteiistics within a given person arc concerned ^ gifted chil- 
dren, eg, Tei man’s one thousand gifted hav^c been found to be, on the 
average, superior to the general population wnth lespect to plnsical, (miio- 
tion.ll, and social as well as intellectual development But the* coiicla- 
tion IS very low Hull [188], as a result of a studv in which tliiily-five 
t(*sts of dilfcient abilities were administered to ovei one hundicd stu- 
dents, estimiited tniit variability to be approximately 80 piic' nt as laig^' 
as individual dillcienccs and it is generally agr(*cd that gioiipiiig sa\ 
hxgh school students into a high and low ability group on the b*ias of 
gcneial ability, will leduce by some 20 peiccnt only the ovei lapping 
normally found between the tw^o groups in specific subject aieas when 
students are assigned to groups at random 

Thus, general ability grouping is only partially successful as a means 
of reducing the lange of individual diffeienccs in the classroom Ac lually, 
it IS somewhat more effective in grade school thcUi in high school and 
college, for there is evidence to show that trait variability increases with 
age Thus, a youngster with considerable ability in all subjects is more 
likely to be found in lower-giade school than in the upper grades be- 
sides the relative latk of specificity in his abilities, the curriculum at that 
level is more liomogeneous Some people show somewhat less variability 
m their traits than others but, as we have seen in Chapter 3, the person 

who is tops in every ability is the exception rather than the rule and, 

1 

•To the extent that the correlations amoii^ some of the abilities displayed by 
man come close to zero, ft would be most improb.ible for a person to be siipenor 
in, say, ten different abilities It would be possible to be an honor student in a 
variety of academic subject areas because of the somewhat common denommator of 
intelligence, study habits, etc , but this would be less likely if such areas as art, music, 
sports, and shop were to be included 
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whereas some students get As in all subjects, it does not mean that they 
put in the same time and effort on each Therefore, if ability grouping 
is to be successful in high school and college, the grouping has to be on 
the basis of, not over-all IQ, but rather on the basis of whatever special 
aptitudes are involved in the various courses Thus, a high-school student 
whose verbal aptitude is high might be placed in a superior class in 
English and history but perhaps in an average class in algebra if his 
numerical aptitude should turn out to be less impiessive 

Ability grouping on the basis of general IQ in the grade school and 
on the basis of relevant abilities in high school can effect some reduction 
m the range of individual differences to be found within a given class- 
room and some school systems are successfully grouping their students On 
the other hand, many arguments against such a plan have been advanced, 
the following being among the more common 

[a] Grouping on the basis of mental ability ovei emphasizes the in- 
tellectual and ignoies equally important aspects of the child s all-round 
growth It IS argued that it tends to disiegaid, for cvample, the role played 
in leaining by such factors as motivation, and that it may cause the child 
to encounter dilBculties in the aiea of social and emotional development 
as a icsult of insufficient contact with children of lessei or greater abihty 
The toiin nrulcmnaaitc is sometimes thrown in to befog the issue with 
an emotional o\ertonc^ In ordci to meet this cnticism, ^ome schools aie 
usuig a paitial segregation plan in which the gifted aie giouped homo- 
g ii(*ously f(A half a day and leturned to then legular classioom for tlie 
other half-day 

[b] Giouping on the basis of mental ability is likely to give some 
students a fi'ehng of superioiity and others a feeling of infcrioritv This 
aigumenl lends to oveilook the fact that the gifted child could also feci 
supeiior as .i usult of his being the cock of the roost m an ungiouped 
class, and that \vc have already accepted ability grouping for the retaidod 
child 

[c] Grouping docs not result m sufficient homogeneity m ability to 
do classwork to w aiiaiil the effort and difficulties involved, especially since, 
in a small school, thcie m.iv not be enough students figm whom to choose 
so as to effect anv dcgiee of homogeneitv in .the subgioups And, even 
when childicn aie giouped according to abilitv, leacheis still have to take 
care of individual diffcicnccs in the classroom This last point is well taken 
and piobably constitutes the strongest argument against abihty grouping 
The ideal is to place each child the educational setting that will give 
him the best oppoitunity to achieve an optimal wcH-rounded growth, but 

®No one stems lo raise inv objection to the ivnelcinocralic nature of tlie classes 
for tlie slow Ic irnt i • , 
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one must not assume that ability groupmg is the only way of dealing with 
children at their level A competent teacher can make provision for 
differences among individual pupils whether or not his class is grouped 
according to ability, it is not uncommon to have students in the primary 
grades, for instance, sectioned into three ability levels for a particular 
activity and reshuffled among the groups for a different activity Such 
subgrouping can be particularly effective m that it takes maximum ad- 
vantage of the benefits of individual participation and of social reinforce- 
ment while maintaining the whole-group feeling Of course, subgrouping 
entails certam difficulties but none is insurmountable Anyone who has 
had experience in ungraded rural schools would feel little sympathy foi 
the teacher who is incapable of providing each child in his classes wjtli five 
days of learning experiences per week simply because his students do not 
happen to be of a single-ability level m all subject-matter aieas The 
teacher who complains that he docs not have time to provide special help 
and to individualize the work of the classroom needs to realize that he 
must find the time to do it Unless he does, some children will get piogrcs- 
sively more lost and soon will become problems whereas a little attention 
in time will save trouble later After all, the number of deviates who re- 
qmre special attention is generally sufficiently small that it should pose no 
impossible task to a teacher willing to use a little ingenuity 

Thus, ability grouping is not an end in itself it is a means which 
some schools consider advisable for facilitating the teacher's task of deal- 
ing with childien of widely diffeient ability When ability gioiiping is 
used m a school, the woid ability should be interpictcd m a bioad sense 
and made to include such Tactors as IQ, special aptitudes, past scholar- 
ship, motivation, pei severance, social competence, and general maturity ^ 
Hence, the admission of students to the various classes should involve 
an evaluation of each case orbits own merits It should also be emphasized 
that ability grouping implies a differentiated curriculum fitted to the 
abilities and needs of the group and of the individual students in the 
group to try to present the same material at a slower or faster pace 
just will not work. 


The Gifted Child 

The advent of Sputnik once again focused attention on the gifted 

child who alternately becomes our most valued natural resource and 
1 

* Perhaps ihe term readiness, as mtroduced in Chapter 3, would be a more suitable 
term than abiUty 
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the forgotten student Because he is able to take care of himself academi- 
cally, he gets less attention from the teacher and because he can get 
by without effort, he is not encouraged to make use of his talents to the 
extent the duller child docs Hollmgworth [179] estimates that children 
with IQ’s of 140 and belter waste half their time in the usual classioom 
and those of 170 and bettci waste practically all their time This is m 
general agreement with the opinion expressed by Terman and Oden [380] 
that moie than half of the children of IQ’s of 135 or above luwc already 
mastered the school curriculum to a point two full grades beyond tlie 
one in which they arc eni oiled and some of them as much as tliree oi 
foul grades beyond Some educators and laymen are convinced that, 
whcieas we have accepted the idea of special provisions for thv dull 
wc still discriminate against the bright, boring them, and causing them 
to seek outside of school (and often in antisocial ways) the feeling of 
achievement and self-esteem we deny them m school Many display signs 
of apathy, boredom, unhappmess, and even maladjustment In fact, main 
do not even go to college 

Generally speaking, the teacher in the average classroom cannot take 
care of the gifted along with the average and the dull childien \s a 
result, the gifted aj(‘ simply neglected Oltcii their inl<'lligence is not 
even recogni/(d, partly because many conceal their tiiu' ability^ so as 
not to appear diifcient Theu foie, instead of be mg t ncourag(‘d to cle\ elop 
their potentialities and to make a contiibution m keeping \Mth then su 
perior ability, they are often forced into habits of mdillercnce, caielcss- 
ness, and indolence by being made to adjust their pace to that of the 
class 

When the question of doing something for tlu' gifted child is la^si'd 
the solutions mentioned are generally along one of three lines acceleia- 
tion, adaptation or enrichment, and giouping All three ha\e then merits 
and their limitations and the most desiiable piocediirc to use would 
depend on the paiticular situation involved It must be cmphasi/ed that 
intellectual superiority is a matter of degree and that it is, therefore, 
impossible to devise a standard program that uill take care of the needs 
of the gifted for, just as their more average counteipHrts, gifted clnldren 
display individual differences m all aieas, including thi intellectual The 
only saving feature from the standpoint of tlie teacher is that they possess 
a great deal of ingenuity and initiative (when it has not b( en beaten 
out of them) so that, m contrast to tlic duller children wlio often hang 
onto the teacher’s neck like miUstones, the bright can make then own 
adaptations of the curiiculum when allowed a c^itain amount of fiee- 
dom 
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Acceleration has definite possibilities for the gifted Allowing them 
to go through the second and thud grades in a single yeai, or allowing 
them to enter grade one a little earlier may be desirable in many cases, 
especially since some of these childien are siiperioi in other aspects of 
growth as well as the mental and would, theiefoie, fit in well witli a group 
older than tliemselvcs Tins will permit them to rt^ach college one or two 
years earlier and the head start may be to thc'ir advantage in view of the 
fact that getting established m a piofession, such as medicine, is a slow 
piocess This pioceduie is recommended by no less an authority than 
Terman [378] and rather w'cll siippoited by reseaich show'ing that, gen- 
erally, students wdio skip a giadc are apparently none the w'oise for it 
Nevertheless, w'heic acceleiation is used, it would seem better to have 
accelenitcd classes which mas for instance, complete the work of junior 
high school m tw'o yeais instead of thiee, rather than permit students to 
skip a grade 

Ability giouping has alieady been discussed It has definite possi- 
bilities as a means of dealing with gifted children and many school 
systems have succcssfull) implemented a progrtim of this sort Not only 
does experimental evidence [265] tend to favor abilitv giouping fiom 
the standpoint of academic pi ogress but such gioujiing is also ('ndoiscd 
hv the gifted themselves [1 45] 

The general consensus is tlhit, while expeiirnontal data are not 
entirelv conclusive, the esidcMice in fa\or oi sjncial classes in the words 
of Noriis and Noonan [282], ‘indicates certain advantage's anfl mniimi/es 
tlie claimc d disadvantages Of course, giouping is not m itself sufficient 
its cftectiNencss depends on wliat adaptations of standaids materials, 
<ind inetiiods are made to provide the gifted child w'ltli experiences at his 
level and the extent to which this is done may be a factoi involved in 
the ccmflicting evidence as to the relative supciioiity of grouping over 
non grouping Partial grouping may be a satisfactory compiomise in view 
of the ai guments for and ag<iinst complete separation of the gifted 

Enrichment or adaptation of the material to the ability level of the 
child is a must whether or not the child is accelciated, for the gifted 
child could not be accelerated enough without doing liim harm from 
an emotional and social standpoint Enrichment can take place in special 
classes or in the regular classroom where the child is given freedom 
and encouragement to pursue the subject beyond the requirements for the 
other children in the class Unfoitunately, while ideal in theory, enrich- 
ment as the sole means of dealing with the gifted is seldom adequate in 
practice Too much time is wasted by the gifted child doing the work 
other children are domg — in fact, often domg more of the same whereas 
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he should be doing less — and the teacher is often too busy working with 
the rest of the class to give the needed help and encouragement Some 
schools allow gilted children to use the study hall or library period to 
woik on projects of tlicir own, but they are entitled to more positive 
direction from the tcachci if they aie to make the most of their abilities 
Excusing them from routine woik and allowing them to take an extra 
subject during the study hall period is gencTally to be recommendt*d 
wherever it is feasible, but puibably the best approach involves a com- 
bination of acceleration, eiiiichment, and segregation Most school systems 
of any size ought to be ahk to work out some arrangement along these 
lines 


The Retarded Child 

The slow learner also has special nec'ds but his needs are generally 
much moie obvious to the t(‘achei than those of the gifted child so that, 
whereas the gifb'd is otten neglected, the dull is constantly being prodded 
which, while it ma> 1 (\kI him to giealei us( of his limited talents also 
mav lead him to liiisti.itiori and maladjustment The special piovisions 
that need to be made for such a child depend, of comse, on the sitmition 
It is gcneiall) tigiced that foi the chiklien of IQ below 70 or so, special 
classics lie piefeiabk' to attempts to deal with them in the legular class- 
looni Wliat such a child needs is special lu‘lp and undeistanding and 
espi'cially ficcdom from picssuie and emotional clisliess lesultmg tioni 
emphasis on unrealistic ckmtinds Iak(*vMs(‘, his cuiiiciilum, lathei thin 
inv'olving coveiage ol the same matciial as the regular class but at a 
slower late of spc'ed lucds to be oriented to\\*iid th(‘ concrete and the 
specific with a strong vocational bend It is also ncxessaiy that he be 
given piaclice in eflcclm h»mg iinclei conditions that aic pleasurable 
Foi childicn somewhat less lelaukd, ability grouping thiough guidance 
into special aieas wheie the relative kick of intelligence will be less of a 
handicap is, of comse, advisable but it must not b^ assumed that the 
child will be good in shop or that he will have a lot of drive in motor 
mechanics simplv because he lacks what it takes from the standpoint of 
the academic cuiriculum 

As pointed out in a pievious chapter, Davis and Eells make a rathei 
stiong case for the slow Icirnev from the lower socioeconomic classes 
They point out that such a child makes slow progress in school, not so 
much because of lack of mental abilit) but rather because of the un- 
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suitability of the middle-class oriented curricular diet served m our 
schools Regardless of the validity of their contention — and Shaw [330] 
found correlations ranging from 27 to 41 between measures of socio- 
economic status and academic achievement m various subjects — the fact 
that taking care of individual differences also implies orienting the 
curriculum tow aid the needs and purposes of the child must not be 
overlooked 


Suggestions for Dealing with 
Individual Differences 

None of the proposals we have discussed is capable in itself of 
taking caie of the large range of individual differences found among 
students in the classiooin Some of the proposals occasionally made to 
deal with the pioblc'm aie relatively useless, others, such as ability group- 
ing, can be only paitiallv eiieclivc Any administrative plan can facilitate 
the work of the classioom teacher but cannot solve the pioblem for, in 
any grade — whether with liberal or strict promotion whether with or 
without ability grouping — there will always be dilfen'iices and, even 
if pupils weie to be equated today, by tomorrow some w^oiild already have 
separated themselves from the rest In tlie final analysis, it is the teacher 
v^ho IS the key to any plan in dealing with individual differences, for it is 
he who has contact with the “customer ” 

Thus, we need teachers who are not only familiar with the principles 
of individual differences and their implications m terms of educational 
practice but who also are sensitive to individual needs and aic sufficiently 
dedicated to their work to 'want to adjust curriculum and standards to 
the level of the child They also have to be possessed of ingenuity in 
vitalizing the curriculum and competence in the use of pupil-ccntered 
techniques wdiich tend to have gi eater flexibilit) and which can be more 
easily adapted to differences in ability and ba( kground than the chapter 
approach a project in transportation or in sanitation, for instance, con- 
tains aspects that would challenge both the fust grader and the college 
graduate It must also be remembered that if given a part in the selec- 
tion of the goals for which they arc to stiive and provided with a class- 
room atmosphere of understanding and encouragement, children can be 
depended upon to find their own level ‘The teacher needs to accept in- 
dividual differences as both a challenge to his professional competence 
and a blessing what if everyone were equally adept at mathematics and 
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no one had any ability in the area of motor mechanics? He needs to know 
the resources of the class and to capitalize on these in connection with 
group projects as a means of building up group feeling and of giving 
the individual member a sense of worth and belonging through his con- 
tribution to the attainment of group goals 

Getting acquainted with each and every child is obviously a prereq- 
uisite to dealing effectively with the problem of individual differences 
This involves the teacher having at his disposal various test scoies, family 
data, developmental history data, and any other information that will help 
him understand the child as a unique individual Implied is the need for 
a thorough testing program and for mutual sharing of infoimation with 
the homo for the welfare of the child An up-to-date, concise, and con- 
venient cumulative folder where this information is readily available is 
essential and a lightened teacher-load would ceitainly help It may also 
be advisable — although objections to such a plan can be raist'd — to have 
a rotation system that would permit the same tiMchcr to rcniain with a 
given group more than one )car Such a plan may help high-school 
teachcis become accjuaintcd with some of their students to a greater 
extent than they do now The core program in which a teacher in high 
school has the same students for two periods a day is a move in the same 
diicction Lastly, there is need for a wide variety of course offerings and 
co-curncular activities together with an effective guidance piogram that 
will orient students into areas w'hich are suitiblc in teims of their abilities, 
mtercsts, and backgiounds 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

It IS a fundamental idea in Ameiican education that every child 
should be provided with an education in ki‘v‘ping \Mth Ins abilities in 
order that he may attain maximum self-ieali/alion If teachcis aie to be 
successful in making this possible, they need to become familiar with 
some of the basic concepts of individual dideieiucs as they pertain to 
the work of the classroom The following aie among the nitijc^r points on 
the subject which have been discussed in this chaptci 

[a] People seldom appreciate the .wide range of individual differ- 
ences As an example of such differences, as they i elate to the classroom, 
the top third of the students m a grade six class, -for instance, have the 
mental development that would permit them to do above-average work 
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in giade seven while the lowest third would probably do below average 
work in grade five 

[b] Our sehools are not too well organized for dealing with in- 
dividual differences Unifoimity in age of entrance, in cuiriciiluin, in 
textbooks, and in promotion is, unfortunately, rather rigidly accepted as 
standard practice 

[c] A number of schemes have been advocated for dealing with 
individual differences Of these, ability grouping appeals to be among 
the most effective When used in high school and college, ability grouping 
has to be based on a consideration of special aptitude as well as past 
scholarship, general maturitv, motivation, social competence, and other 
factors peculiar to the individual case 

[d] It IS difficult to deal effectively with the gifted child within 
the framewoik of the regular classioom and special piovisions in terms 
of acceleration, enrichment, and special grouping aie genet ally necessaiy 
Enrichment is essential regaidless of what else is done 

[e] The needs of the dullei child m teiins of special classes, special 
curriculum and special methods have been moie fully appreciated 

[f] None of the schemes discussed is, in itself, an adequate solution 
to the problem At best, these plans can only facilitate the woik of the 
tcMchei in dealing with the wide range of individual diffeiences in the 
classroom but it is the teacher who, m the final analysis, must make 
the adaptations of the classioom expeiiences to fit the abiht\ level of the 
Individual child 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Comment on the ‘incompatibility” of providing for mdividual dif- 
ferences and maintaining academic standaids 

2 Evaluate Dull childicn should be allowed to leave school whcnevei 
teachers feel that they arc accomplishing nothing for themselves and aic 
intcifenng with tin education of more cap.iblc studints 

3 E\ahiatL I he old ungiadcd school offcicd the gifted and the dull 
child unlimited oppoitunitics for adaptation of the curiiculum to their level 
without social disi option 

4 What aic souk of tlic pioccduics that intikc it feasible to ha\c 
children piognss accoichng to then abilitv without, at the same time, getting 
involved in administrative confusion «ind such psvchological complications as 
difficulty wnlh social and emotional adjustment^ 

5 What specific adaptation of the cuiiicuhun and of teaching pioccduics 
can be made for childicn of the lowci classis while keeping within the 
fiamework of the curriculum prescribed by school authoriticsi^ 
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Personal and Social Adjustment 




A teacher will never succeed in giving proper guidance to a 
child if he doesnt Icain to understand the psychological tvoild 
in tchich that individual child lives. 

MUNN • 


Among the morl significant ciiancfs which have taken place in tlie 
school during the last decades, probably none is of greater signifi- 
cance than the increased concern o\ei the personal and social adjustment 
of the child Fiom a iigid emphasis on ac idcmic learning vciy often at 
considciable cost m terms of his adjustment, schools have come to recog- 
nize the irnpoitance of the latter to the point of not only oiganizmg lathei 
elaborate guidance progiams designed to promote the more personal 
and social aspects of his growth but also of making the regular classioom 
program much more guidance- and adjustment-oriented The pi unary 
responsibility for She child’s adjustment lies with his paicnts who set the 
basic pattern of adjustment through the security they provide him, partic- 
ularly in his early years The teacher s influence is only slightly less im- 
portant, for it IS he who, in the mam, holds the key to whether the experi- 
ences the child undcigoes in school thioughout his foimative pciiod will 
lead to satisfaction and self-fiilfillmentTr-or to fiustuition and self-defeat 

• Miinn, N L Psi/chologtj Ihc buiidumf iitals of Human Adjustment Boston 
Houghton-Mifflm, 1956 
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The Nature of Adjustment 

Thf concept of adjustment 

Tliroiighout life, the individual has to adjust to the demands of his 
exteinal cnviionmcnt as well as to those of his physiological and psycho- 
logical make-up Thus, the individual is continually eating, drinking, seek- 
ing aftection or approval, trying to gam status The adjustments he 
makes m response to these demands are not always the most desirable or 
wise from the standpoint of his long-term welfare but they are, never- 
theless, adjustments m the sense that they are attempts to satisfy some 
of his needs Only in death does the individual cc'ase to adjust 

Adjustments may be defined as the process by means of which the 
individual attempts to maintain a level of physiological and psychological 
equilibrium, or more simply, adjustment refers to behavior directed 
toward tension reduction Implied in this definition is a state of har- 
monious relationship existing between the individual and his environment 
so that adjustment is a matter of the interaction httwi^en the capacities 
of the individual and the demands of his cnviionmcnt Thus adjustment 
is specific to a given individual under specific conditions and the term 
cidjusicd IS meaningful only m tCTins of “adjusted to what*^’' It follows 
that adjustment is ickitcd to such factois as the particulai culture m 
which one lives, the sex of the individual, his socioeconomic status, and 
other factors peculiar to him and to the cnviionmcnt to which he must 
adjust Thus, a bo) from a lowvr sociorconomic gionp who refuses to fight 
may be consuldccl maladjusted bj the standaids ol his social milieu 
whcHMs the bo) of a highci socioeconomic gioup who does fight may 
also be consideicd maladjusted bv the stindaids of his social group 

AdjiislnK’nt is onl) iclalive and temporai> It is impossible for the 
individual to become adjusted foi no matter how contented he may be 
ovei the fine meal he has just had, he can be out of harmony with his 
environment in a matter of hours if his next meal is not foithcommg 
Furthermore, he almost invariably has pioblems m ciaincclion with h^s 
personal life or his business that disturb his adjustment Ihus, when 
we say we arc trying to piomote adjustment on the part of the child, 
we really mean that we are trying to develop his capacity for adjusting, 
on the assumption that, if he can learn* to face m an adequate fashion 
the problems with which he is confronted today, he may be expected 
to be adequate in meeting the problems of tomoiiow 

Tlie question may be raised as to the de^iabihty of promoting adjust- 
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ment on the part of the individual Since adjustment implies the question 
“adjusted to what*^”, one might wonder if it is in their and society’s bes^ 
interest to have people adjust to conditions of poverty, slums, and otlier 
negative fcatuies of then environment A dilfeient aspect of the same 
quesbon concerns the extent to which progress on both the social and 
the personal level is being bi ought about by persons who are malad- 
justed Generally, the producer, the achiever, the reformer are malad- 
justed in the sense that they are not in harmony with the conditions they 
find ^ The driftei and the loafer, on the other hand, tend to be peifectly 
contented with conditions as they are — no matter how bad We do not 
want the child in school to be too content with his present state of ig- 
norance we want him to be under a ceitain amount of tension so that 
he will be jaried out of his complacency and made sufficiently anxious 
so that he will Icain As wc have seen, motivation with regard to any form 
of teaming — whether academic or in the aiea of personal and social ad- 
justment — IS simply a mattci of raising the anxiety level of the individual 
as a means of spurimg him to leain more appropiiate behavior llms, the 
child who boasts must be made sufficiently anxious by the inadequacy of 
his present behavior that he will seek a more adequate adjustment 

Adjustment is, of couise diiectly coniu^cted with the concept of needs 
— or more specificalK , adjustment icfers to the adequacy of tlie behavioi 
patterns by means of which the individual habitually satisfies his needs 
Thus, inasmuch as ('\civoiie has at all time's, multiple nt'cds to satisfy, 
everyone is perpetually faced with adjustment problems and everyone is, 
theieforc, potcnthilly capable of bemg adjusted or maladjusted depending 
on the adequacy of his need-satisfying behavior A peison is considered 
maladjusted, foi instance, it he consistently satisfies his needs of the 
present while increasing the seventy of the pioblc'ins of satisfying his 
future or his more basic needs, eg, the cliild who satisfies his needs 
through davdu'aming rather than dc'vclopmg the skills which would 
permit him to convert his fantasies into actualities Likewise, adjustment 
implies that the individual must satisfy his necxls within the framework 
of the lilies, rc'gulations, and mores of the social group m winch he finds 
liimself for, unless he can satisfy his needs in ways consistent with the 
standards of society, he is likely to find that his beh.ivioi involves him 
in conflict with the social ordei and leads to further problems of .id- 
Jiistmc'nt 

The adequacy of the adjustment which the individual makes depends 

’ Would teachers bi. willing to include in tlie category of reformer the child 
who rebels at tlie unsuitability (from his standpomt) of the curriculum and the 
procedures of the school? 
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in considerable measure upon the severity of the adjustment pioblems 
with which he is faced If the situations to which he must adjust (in 
relation to his potentialities) are such that he can satisfy his needs 
witliout undue dilSculty, he is less likely to resort to asocial or atypical 
behavior and he is, therefore, moie likely to be adjusted Severe and con- 
tinued frustration of his needs, on the other hand, is likely to lead to 
maladjustment as the individual in desperation grasps at any straw that 
will cause even a momentary reduction m the tension associated with the 
fiustration of his needs ^ 

The seventy of the adjustment problem with which the individual 
htis to cc^pe would depend on such factors as [a] the nature of the need 
being denied, [b] the extent to which it is bc'ing denied, fc] the evlent 
to which other needs are also being denied, [dj the possibility of sub- 
stitute goals and partial satisfactions, and [e] Ins basic security and the 
degiee of Ins awareness of the fiustialion of Ins nc'eds \s long as his 
frustration concerns only a few of his needs, oi even a largei numbei 
but to a minor degree, the individual can gcnciallv get along much as a 
car can run ('ven though not all cylmdeis are supplying rnavinnim power 
However, when the problem becomes unusuallv seveie, lie is hkelv to 
become desperate and deviant behavior is likely to lesult 

LeARNINC and ADJUSrMlM 

All the laws and piinciples of learning apply to the concept of ad- 
justment — whethei the behavior inv^olved is desirabU or undesira])l( — • 
in exactly the sanu’ way as they do to the learning of academic mat(Tial 
Thus, not onl)^ does the individual learn his adjustments but his leaiiimg 
follows the same sequence of steps as we discussed in the chapter on 
teaming,^ namely, 

fa] The individual is motivated by virtue of a need being tem- 
porarily unsatisfied 

[b] He looks to some goal as a potential satisfier 

[c] Progress toward tins goal is blocked by a bairier (Note This 

barrier may be physical, personal, social, societal, or cultural, or it ma\' 
involve a conflict between incompatible goals ) • 

[d] Emotional tension develops and varied response ensues as tlie 
individual attempts to leach the goal and icduce the tension 

[e] The goal — original or substitute — is usually reached and eijut- 

librium IS restored • 

“fust as uncUic case m satisfying t)ne\ needs might lead to liter m iladjiistment 
through failure to provide training in nieebng problems it fiis level 

^ Hie steps arc not listed ui an identical fashion (Reichness, for instince, although 
assiuned, is not specificilly mentioned ) but the pupecss is the same 
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[f] Those reactions which are instrumental in reaching the goal and 
reducing the tension are learned whereas those not effective in this con- 
nection are dropped 

The very fact that learning takes place only when the mdividuars 
present pattern of response is no longer adequate in meeting the demands 
of the situation implies that a certain degree of inadequacy and in- 
competence IS characteristic of any learning situation. However, since 
an adjustment problem relates to the individual in a much more per- 
sonal wav than docs the learning of, say academic material, it is more 
likely to involve feelings of infeiionty and insecurity and these arc quite 
obvious m the insecure person's tendency to derogate others, his poor 
reaction to competition, his ovei sensitivity to criticism, and his over- 
response to flattery Thus, if the individual's present behavior pattcins are 
adequate foi him to cope with the situation readily, he has no adjust- 
ment problem If, however, the situation in which he finds himself is one 
in which he lacks the ability to attain his goals, he is faced with an adjust- 
ment problem, and the more severe the problem, the gicater his insecurity 
and the more likely is the development of atypical and ineffective be- 
havior 

Adjustment and maladjustment 

Behavior patteins are Icaiiied as a result of the individual’s attempt to 
reduce tension associated with the frustration of his needs Once learned, 
they maintain themselves by providing some satisfaction and they de- 
velop into habit motives which give stability and permanence to his be- 
havior, hence, Shaffer and Shoben's definition of person.ility [329] as the 
mdividual's persistent tendencies to make certain kinds and qualities of 
adjustment The fact that behavior is learned in tlu‘ process of satisfying 
one’s needs may seem hard to believe in view of the short-sightedness of 
many individual’s behavior on certain occasions and that of a few in- 
dividuals on most occasions Yet this is the case and, even though the 
learning of undesirable behavior genei ally tends to be less conscious and 
less deliberate than the learning of desirable behavior, it is nevertheless 
learning in the accepted sense of the term, it is the modification of be- 
havior as a result of expencncc and is explained on the basis of the same 
principles as any other form of learning All behavior — however stupid 
or shoit-sighted — has a purpose as the individual interprets the situation 
very often his overconcern with the immediate situation causes him to 
select immediate goals that are not in hne with his long-range welfare 
The unlearning of undesirable behavior, on the other hand, calls for con- 
siderable effort since, once established, any form of behavior becomes 
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such an integral part of the total personality that it is quite resistant to 
change It is especially resistant to change in the case of the insecure 
person who cannot afford to take a chance experimenting with other 
modes of adjustment 

Generally, if he keeps trying long enough, the motivated individual is 
able to overcome or circumvent the obstacle to his goal or reach a sub- 
stitute goal which IS reasonably satisfying If his behavior is completely 
ineffective with respect to the attainment of Ins goal, he will, of course, 
be forced to continue trying othei modes of reaction until some degree 
of satisfaction is achieved through substitute behavior There are times, 
however, when the individuals behavior is only partially ineffective, 
leading to goals which arc partially satisfying Unfortunately, since it 
provides some satisfaction, such behavior will tend to be learned m ac- 
cordance with the laws of learning even though it is not in the individuals 
best interest from the standpoint of his long-leim adjustment It is also 
characteristic of this type of behavior that it has to b(' repeated con- 
tinii<illy in a despeiate atli'mpt on the part of the individual to dram off 
the tension as fast as it accumulates This is rather evident in the case of 
people who boast or show off despite th(‘ poor reception their behavioi 
gets from others 

It may also be that the individual reaches a goal which, though satis- 
fying m tcTms of his motivation, may involve him m difficulty with the 
nih's of society If he is not sokl on the lulcs involved, his only concern is 
111 not getting caught and, if he is able to a\oid detection, he is “ahead of 
the game ” On the other hand, society makes a delibtnate attempt to have 
its rules and regulations internah/ed by the indiMcliial and to the extent 
that it IS successful in so doing, the individual wull not be able to violate 
the consliaints of society without automatically upsetting some othei need 
or destroying some value of importance to his continued adjustment 
Tlius sexual immoiahty may oi may not result in guilt feelings depend- 
ing on the extent to whieh it has become accept'd as wiong by the par- 
ticiilai individual Likewise, the delinquent may not see wheie he is 
wiong and may feel disc' iininatcd against when society punishes him 
In other words, social problems arc not necessarily pcisonal or clinical 
problems When a problem is both social and peisonal, adjustment is 
more difficult since the peison must Hist lesolve the personal before he 
can deal effectively with the social aspects 

There may also be times when the*individual cannot attain his goal 
without some form of outside hp\p This may entail nothing more than 
a need foi coaching m a special skill such as dAncing, or it may call 
for psychological counseling which, when jiroyided, will allow the m- 
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dividual to achieve reasonably complete adjustment On the other hand, 
the obstacle may be of such magnitude and resistance, by reference lO 
the individual's potentialities, that he may never attain his goals In such 
cases, ho is likedy to become desperate and to aggiavatc rather than solve 
his problem IIis only salvation may he in his being removed from the 
situation or in his being piovided with consideiable support If this is 
not possible, his only escape may be in breakdown, \Mth possible 
eventual recovery with ps>xhiatric help and improvement in the con- 
ditions that caused the difficultv 

Thus, maladjustment arises out of attempted solutions at tension 
reduction which give only partial or temporarv relief, or out of attempts 
which, although acceptable at one time, become so cnticnchcd as habits 
that the individual is not able to outgrow them It generally oecuis in 
situations which are so resistant that the individual exhausts all the 
moie desirable alternatu es, or in situations which are so complicated 
that he cannot get insight mto the relative dangers of the attempted 
solutions 

Adjustment differs from maladjustment m degiee rather than in kind 
and noimal adjustment siinplv entails beliavior that is within the lange 
of tolerated diffeicnces, wheie the limits of such a range* are unceittim and 
highly flexible More specificallv, the adjusted peison shows a lelativelv 
high degree of integration and consistency m Ins behiivioi displays be- 
havior that IS essentially effective in attaining his goals, faces piobleins 
reahslically, and devotes his eneigics to the reah/alion of his purposes 
In addition, he has found satisfactoiy solutions for the* majoi problems 
which he f ices and has effective ways of releasing tensions so that he is 
relatively fice from conflict and tension In effect, he dispLns the emo- 
tional «ind social maturity which we have discussed in Chapteis 5 and 6 
On the other hand, when' the individual is caught between a resistant 
obstacle and a persistent motivation, frustration and ti'iision will moMiit 
to the point of causing excessive interference, and evc*n disoigani/*itioii 
of behavior It may be, for instance, that internal conflicts will cause the* 
person to be at cross purposes with himself with resulting indecision and 
inability to coordiiiate his efforts m the attainment of his goals If tins 
pattern tends to be typical of his behavior, he may be said to be mal- 
adjusted, although there is no dividing line at which a person ceases to be 
adjusted and becomes maladjusted 

Maladjustment may be revealed through any number of symptoms, 
many of which — at least in their milder'forms — are also characteristic of 
noimal adjustment Among the more common, we might mention the 
following explosive behavio’*, general restlessness (mcluding nail biting 
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and other nervous habits), preoccupation (daydreaming, absent-minded- 
ness, worry), withdrawal (excessive reading for vicarious excitement, 
shyness and general avoidance of social situations), minor physical dys- 
functions Another set of symptoms such as ciying, temper tantrums, 
fixations or delays in normal giowth, dependence on others, lack of motiva- 
tion, inability to make decisions or to assume responsibility, attempts to 
win sympathy, and selfishness are often signs of immaturity rather than 
maladjustment, i e , reflect failure to learn more mature ways of behaving 
lather than the learning of undesiiable behavior patterns On the othc‘i 
hand, they can also be indicative of maladjustment, at least m the sense 
of a lack of harmony existing between the individual and his environment 
Furtheimoie, legardless of diffeiences in the background of immaturity 
,md maladjustment, both arc difficult to deal with to the extent to which 
they have resulted in some satisfaction to the individual and aie incor- 
porated into his self-image, changing calls for major reorganization of 
the total personality Furthermoie, an improvement in behavior cannot 
take place in d vacuum and immature oi maladjusted poisons are likclv 
to encountc'i difliciilt) in finding people endowed with sufficient patience 
to put up ^^lth them, let alone proxide them with the permissive and 
supportive (mviionment they need in older to impiove 


Adjustment Mechanisms 

As we have seen in the oarlici pait of the chapter, the individual 
leal ns certain beliavioi p«ittcms bv means of which he attempts to satistv 
his needs Ihus the boy w'ho is Inisliated as a result of inability to find 
satisfaction foi needs of social recognition oi self-esteem b\ being on the 
honor roll compcnsatc'i by making the football team or lationahzcs that 
only sissies aic inteiested in acadc'mic woik, or even peihaps develops 
new otic symptoms such as headaches that pi event him from studying so 
that his inability to make the honor roll is quite iindeistandable These 
habits, knowm as adjustment mechanisms aie neither disoiders iioi symjD- 
toms of maladjustment tlu'v are simply the adjustment the individual 
makc's when confronted with certain needs, on one hand, and certain 
situational leahtu'S, on the other 

Adjustment mechanisms can be aiiasiged according to any number of 
systems depending on the basis erf classification used None of them is too 
satisfactory behavior is the resultant of multiple* causations and is in- 
variably so complicated that it temds not to fall into neat categories Thus, 
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a given mechanism may resemble the other mechanisms in its category 
from one standpoint but also resemble mechanisms in adjacent categoncs 
in other respects Furthermore, a certain adjustment situation may give 
rise to any number of diflferent adjustment mechanisms so that being 
able to identify the mechanism displayed by a given individual at a given 
time, eithei by itself or in teims of the category to which it belongs, is of 
limited value in dealing witli the underlying problem Yet despite these 
arguments and the obvious necessity of considering any classification as 
merely suggestive, classifying adjustment mechanisms is probably justi- 
fied on the grounds that it brings out the common features among them 
and tends to make for a greater understanding of their nature 

Probably the simplest classification system is one in which adjust- 
ments are divided into those that are direct, i e , reactions by means of 
which the individual attempts to overcome the obstacle and reach the 
original or a substitute goal, and those that are indirect, i c , reactions in 
which the individual withdraws, rationalizes, or generally gives up trying 
to reach the goal he has set A more comprehensive classification system 
IS that of Shaffer and Shoben [329] in which adjustment mechanisms are 
divided into five categories [a] adjustment by defense, [b] adjustment 
by withdrawal, [c] adjustments involving fears and repression, [d] ad- 
justment by ailment, and [c] various nonadjustive reactions In general, 
the discussion m this chapt(T will follow this outline in a somewliat 
abbreviated form and the reader is referred to their excellent text and 
Qther sources for additional information ^ 

Defense mechanisms ' 

The mechanisms to be discussed in this section are those in which 
the individual is still attempting, by minimizing liis failure or attaining 
success by othei means, to defend himself against feelings of inferiority 
occasioned by his failure to attain his goal As we have seen, all adjust- 
ment mechanisms relate to feelings of inferiority but, whereas these feel- 
ings may lead to withdrawal or even ailment, the mechanisms in this 
category represent attempts on the part of the individual to maintain self- 
respect through a defense against such feelings Included in this category 
are a variety of reactions ranging all the way from attention-getting de- 
vices to the more serious attempts to project the blame onto others, with 
compensation and rationalization being the most common 

*Case studies are not given An actual case is generally so complex that, rather 
than provide a clanfication of the principles involved, any discussion which could 
be included in the limited space allowed here would constitute a misleading over- 
simplification of the true case The student is referred to sources designed to provide 
a reasonably complete picture 
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Compensation represents an attempt on the part of the individual 
to overcome feelings of inferiority arising out of personal limitations m a 
given area by striving for success in the same or a different area Thus, 
Demosthenes is said to have overcome a speech impediment by practic- 
ing speaking with pebbles in his mouth Likewise, a boy may compensate 
for relative weakness in academic work by becoming an athlete or he 
may compensate m a peculiar area, eg, collecting snakes or college 
banners, where, because the competition is less keen, he is more likelv 
to attain relative success 

A common form of compensation concerns compensation through 
others Parents, for instance, who perhaps feel inadequate as a result of 
their lack of education will go out of their way to have their son or 
daughter go to college and even to graduate studies This type of com- 
pensation implies identification of the pc rson with the individual through 
whom he compensates in ordei to get vicarious satisfaction of his needs 
through the achievement of the latter Thus, a father will iclentifv him- 
self with his son with the lesult that the son s academic achievement be- 
comes that of the father Compensation thiough others is invoKed in the 
popularity of spoits and of movies in which the spectator identifies him- 
self with the playc'is and obtains vicarious satisfaction through their 
achievement Two observations in connection with such compensation 
aie in oider [a] With the present cmiphasis on professional-type spoits, 
high schools and colleges are reducing drastically the niimbcT of their 
students wlm cah derive satisfaction for their needs through actual par- 
ticipation rather than thiough idenlihcation with the team, [b] Parents 
who compensate through their children c«in occasionally make it rough 
on the ehildien the paient who haibois a deep sense of inadcquacv and 
flush ation as a result of his inability to get past the fourth giade inav do 
his son consideiable damage by insisting upon unrealistic st indards of 
academic achievement In the same way, the alumnus who could not toss 
the pigskin ten yards when he was in college may well demand the head 
of the coach whose won-lost record is somewhat short of peif(*ction 

Compensation is also involved m such common attention-getting 
devices as boasting, lying, and exhibitionism as well^as in more compli- 
cated reactions such as compensation against evil in the abstract in which 
the individual crusades with unusual /eal against such ‘evils'’ as tobacco 
alcohol, or sex as a means of di'fending himself against feelings of in- 
adequacy in these areas Sublimation is a term used to refer to social!) 
desiiable compensation, particiilaily when it applies to the area of sex 
Thus, teaching and nursing might be considered* forms of sublimation 
of the sex drive 
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Rationalization consists of giving plausible but untrue reasons for 
ones behavior as a defense against having to admit that, by objective 
standards, the behavior is silly, irresponsible, or otherwise unacceptable 
Rationalization is an unconscious mechanism when false reasons arc 
given knowingly, they are lies, not rationalizations Rationalization is a 
face-saving device which goes back to Adam's ‘The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat " ^ It may take 
on any number of forms, including "sour grapes” or “sweet lemons,” or the 
blaming of incidental causes, e g , kicking the stool for its having been m 
the way 

A more serious foim of rationalization is involved in the mc'chamsm 
of projection, wherein the individual perceives in others the traits or mo- 
tives in which he feels his own inferiority Thus, the child accuses the 
teacher of having hostile' feelings towaid him while, in reality, it is he 
who IS hostile toward the teacher Piejudiccs and logic-tight compart- 
ments, in winch obviously false beliefs an' held despite logical evidence 
to the contrary, also have elements of rationalization and projection along 
with various degiees of delusion 

Withdrawal mfchamsms 

In mechanisms involving withdrawal, the individual is no longer 
seeking to achieve satisfaction for his needs through the attainment of 
his goal but rather runs away fiom the fuistrating situation Those 
incchanisms are generally undesirable since they do not' soHe the prob- 
lem and yet remove the individual fiom the pressure that would force 
him to do something more constiuctive than simply withdraw Teachers 
should be paiticularly aware of the relationship bctw'cen simple with- 
drawal and more serious forms of maladjustment such as schi/ophrema 
and should be alert to danger signs They should be aware of the fact 
that the child wdio never misbehaves, w'ho is often the model child maj 
be in gi ave danger of latei chfficiilty and is, therefore, a more serious case 
of maladjustment than is the troublemaker who is fighting to satisfy his 
needs 

Probably the s^plest and the most common forms of withdrawal 
concern bashfulness, timiditv, negativism, and general seclusivencss in 
which the individual, perhaps as a result of having been the victim of 
frustration *md failure along woth repressive discipline, refuses to take 
part m situations which may mean fiiitlier failure Another well-known 

® H ilionalization is rather common among teachers Teachers, for instance, often 
blame the inadequacies of their students on the failure of the teacher of the preceding 
grade and of the parents 
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form of withdrawal is fantasy, or daydreaming, in which the individual 
becomes the conquering hero for whom success and revenge are un- 
limited or the suffering hero whose misfortunes cause even his enemies 
great sorrow Fantasy is not harmful in itself, it may even give the in- 
dividual ideas that he can then proceed to put into practice However, it 
possesses the danger of being used in lieu of more constnictive be- 
havior, for as long as the individual finds no satisfaction for his needs, he 
will be forced to continue seeking some adjustment but, when he gets 
partial satisfaction from his fantasies, he is moie likely to r(*ly on them 
more and more and, as a icsult, become progressively less capable of 
doing something more constructive about his problc*ms On tlie othei 
hand, not all retiring children are in immediate need of a psychiatrist 
some people enjoy peace and quiet and teachers should refrain from using 
social participation as the sole ciitenon of adjustment 

A less obvious form of withdrawal consists of plunging into a num- 
ber of occupational or social activities or becoming drowsv, or turning to 
alcohol, narcotics, or even sweets as a way of running away from one's 
problems Occasionallv, a person with severe problems which he can 
neither resolve nor escape from will turn with a vengeance to his 
work or will get involved in numerous activities in an attempt to forget 
Sometimes, such a person will have a nervous breakdown and people au 
likely to pity him and commend him for having worked so hard that he 
became ill when, in reality, the hard work was the result of the same 
difficulty thSt eventuated in the breakdown but not its cause ” 

Procrastination is anothei common variety of running away from 
difficult situations which is indulged in by very normal people Also com- 
mon is retrogiession in which the individual goes back to a more imma- 
ture mode of behavior, eg, adults resort to ciying as a way of solving 
problems and the preschool child who has become quite giow^n-up mav 
revert to infantile behavior when a new baby is born in the family 

Mechanisms involving flar and repression 

Everyone has at least minor fears In fact, fear (msccuiity) is a 
basic component of all adjustment mechanisms m cqmpensation, fear is 
dispelled by overassertum of adjustment, while m withdrawal, the in- 

"The situation is cssontiallv similar to that which produces neuroses in animals 
in laboratory experiments [ J2, 238] A doi», for cxainph can be conditioned to cks- 
criminate between two notes of iliffcrent pitch ,Ho^^c\(r, is the two notes are brought 
closer and closer tot^cther in pilch to the point that the doi; can no longer m ikt tlic 
discrimination, he will become friistr.rted and attempt to run away fioni the Mtiiation 
However, if he is forced to remun in this impossible situation, lie will soon unden^o 
a disorganization of behavior to the point of barking, biting, and tearing at his 
harness and become incapable, of making even th^e most elementary discrimination 
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dividual avoids fear-producing situations On the other hand, persistent 
and excessive fears, particularly of an abnormal nature, i e,, phobias, are 
indicative of maladjustment A person might have an intense fear of 
dogs as a result of having been bitten by a dog but it is somethmg else 
for an individual to have frantic fears of high places, of low places, of 
crowded places, of wide open places — ^none of which is a normal stimulus 
for fear 

Generally, such abnormal fear can best be explained in terms of the 
individual’s ha\ing had an unpleasant experience in connection with 
which he or she feels some degree of guilt Because of these guilt feel- 
ings, there is a tendency for the individual not to face the situation but 
rather to repicss the incident into the unconscious as a means of avoiding 
anxiety But a repressed incident is not a dead incident and it comes up 
to consciousness again in a disguised form So the girl who has been 
sexually assaulted in a situation in which she feels she was not completely 
blameless finds her fear of the original situation transfer from one object 
or situation to another till, for no apparent icason, she now fears being in 
a large room or has an intense fear of being left alone even for a few 
minutes — stimuli which are symbolic of being without piotection Re- 
pression serves the pin pose of protecting the self but it is one of the most 
dangerous mechanisms because the underlying dynamics cause unex- 
plained behavior As long as problems arc kept in the open, they can be 
understood and dealt with but, once repression has taken place, the in- 
clividual can be helped only by a competent clinician 

Also involving the repression of guilt feelings is the mechanism 
known as reaction formation, in which a person goes out of his way to be 
nice and considerate of another person as a way of reacting against the 
opposite feelings which the individual harbois with some guilt Thus, 
the mother whose career ended with the birth of her child may react to a 
desire that the child be dead by granting his every wish and working well 
beyond the call of duty in seeing that no harm befalls him Such be- 
havior may become quite compulsive for, as in the case of the obsession- 
compulsion of Lady Macbeth, the behavior is related only indirectly to 
the goal and the compulsive reaction has to be n'peated in a desperate 
effort to relieve the tension which seems to accumulate as fast as it can 
be dissipated by such relatively ineffective means 

Mechanisms involving ailment. 

When the individual is caught in a conflict, he may unconsciously 
resort to ailment as a Way out of his predicament These ailments do not 
have an organic basis — at least they do not have an organic basis that we 
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know of — but rather are of psychogenic origin They are generally known 
as psychoneuroses (or simply neuroses) under which can be grouped 
two broad aieas of physical dysfunction [a] various forms of hysteria 
such as localized pains, paralyses, and anesthesias, and [b] motor psycho- 
neuroses (or functional hysteria) such as occupational cramps, stam- 
mering, and stuttering A number of servicemen, for instance, suftered 
from shell-shock during the first world war and war fatigue during World 
War II, both terms referring generally to some form of hysteria Thus to 
use a fictitious example, a soldier is in the fiont lines lie is veiy scaled 
and wishes he could be somewhere else, but among the values he has 
incorporated into his sclf-concept arc bravery and loyalty which prevent 
him from leaving and “letting his buddies down ’’ If he is wounded, per- 
haps in a minor way — immediately he is taken away from the danger 
zone and his conflict is resolved ho is no longer afraid nor does he have 
to feel guilty about not being in the front lines since it is accepted that 
wounded men should be out of combat In due lime the wound heals but 
a certain pain or stiffness remains in the wounded area so that he can- 
not rejoin his unit in the battle lines He has — unconscioiislv — made an 
adjustment of a neurotic nature as a means of avoiding conflict ^ 

Many psychologists feel that the majority of speech disordeis such as 
stuttering and stammering are cases of functional hvsteria Likewise, a 
good fraction of the cases of arthritis, hay fever, asthma, migraine head- 
aches, backache's, and other ills affecting the average peison arc con- 
sideied to l5e of psychogenic origin, and medical doctois estimate th^t 
over half of their clientele is made up of people whose ailments are psy- 
chogenically induced 

The cuic in cases of hvstc'ria is generally slow First, the person must 
be motivated towaid a cuic the soldier will not impiose as long as he 
knows that the day he is dischaigcd from the hospital he will be back 
in the filing zone Then he must be given the means of saving face, for 
he cannot got out of the hospital cured the daj aimisticc is signed Since 
it IS relatively difficult to change the basic jx'isonality of the individual 
which led to the hysteria, it is quite a piobh'in to change the basic motiva- 
tion and it IS typical of patients suffering from h}stena to be indilfcient 
to their tioubles In fact, since the hysterical symptoms serve to reduce 
the conflict, it is quite likely that, unconsciously, they actually enjoy 
their ailments and have no inclination to get rid of them 

It IS generally agreed that persons •with hysterical symptoms tend to 
be socially immatuie and highly suggestive so that when they are ready 

^ Neuroses need to be distinguished from mdlingcnng, which is a conspous faking 
of illness 
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to be cured they may respond to treatment by a specialist who can con- 
vince them that a cure is possible An interesting case of such a cure is 
that known as stocking anesthesia in which a patient whose leg is com- 
pletely insensitive to any feeling will, at the suggestion of the therapist, 
recover feeling in the leg as a stocking (which has been put on the leg 
for suggestion value) is giadually rolled down an inch or two each dav 
Also, generally useful in the treatment of neuiotic patients, is the common 
piactice among medical doctors of giving them painful injections and 
foul-tastmg medicine as a means of making their symptoms unsatisiying, 
but such tieatment may serve to convince the patient of the reality and 
severity of his illness Furthermore, cures of this type meicly remove the 
symptoms and, unless something is done about the underlying conflict 
curing on<' symptom will only lead to the occuirenee of other symptoms 
and even of more serious di/Rculties 

Non AD JUSTIN r rlactions 

As stilted befoie, when behavior is only mdirectlv related to the goal 
and, therefore, yields only paitial satisfaction, the individual finds it n( ces- 
sarv to repeat it in a desperate attempt to drain oil tension as it accumu- 
lates In such cases the individual is likely to be m a constant state of 
tension as evidenced by digestive upsets, insomnia, difluse motor activity, 
and anxiety To the extent that the person fears taking the risk involx cd 
in attempting to reach the goal, he is incapable of taking positive action 
the worrier, tor mstance, docs not take positive steps to solve his prob- 
lem, he simply continues to worry — often not even knowing what he is 
worried about 

Among the more common forms of nonadjustivc leaclions might be 
mentioned [a] neurasthenia, which is a form of persistent anxiety slate 
characterized by nervous exhaustion as in the case of the chronic in- 
valid, and [b] hypochondria, a general preoccupation about health and 
an exaggeration of minor disorders In these cases, as m the case of 
hystciia, there is generally to be found m the background of the individual 
a fav'orable experience with illness Thus, the woman who feels lonely 
and neglected, as aArcsult of her children and husband having developed 
interests outside the home, may find that illness on her part keeps every- 
body home m the evening for a change She may unconsciously feel 
that being sick is an effective way of satisfying her needs As with 
hysteria, the cure is difficult to achieve the person must fiist become con- 
vinced that givmg up the partial satisfactions connected with being sick 
will be more than coiflpensated for by the satisfaction of being well It 
is, of course, much better to avoid the development of such symptoms A 
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good rule to follow with regard to hysteria and neui asthenia, for instance, 
IS never to make illness a pleasant experience Thus, the child who has 
a headache at uinc-o clock should be put to bed for the rest of the day — 
minus eomics and TV If he is really sick, the lest will do him good, while 
if the hciidache is of a psychogenic origin, putting him to bed will dis- 
courage the foiniation of hysterical symptoms It is, of course, neccssaiy 
to deal with causal factors Perhaps some of the pressuie at school should 
he lightened or the child should be made to lealizc that it is not necessary 
toi him to be sick foi people to take notice of the fact that he exists 

EnAUJAIINC ADJUSIMINT MICIIAMSMS 

All people have needs thereloie, all have to make use of adjustment 
mechanisms In fact, adjusted as well as maladjusted persons make some 
use of most of these mechanisms Adjustment and maladjustment arc a 
mattc'i ol degiee and, evem adjusted people daydream, rationalize and 
dewelop tonus ot hvstcTia such as migraine headaches On the other hand 
mam of these mechanisms can be consideied potentially dangeioiis — 
although each would h«i\c to Ik evaluated in terms of the paiticular in- 
di\idu<il unolved and the paiticular situation in which he finds himself 
Speaking in gcncial teiins, adjustment mechanisms arc consideied un- 
desirabk* m th( following cases [a] when tlu'V displace some moic' con- 
stiuctnc mode of adjuslment, [b] whcni they arc relatively ineffective in 
satislving mods, [c] when the) introduce greater problems than the 
ncTcl th(> Stttisf*, and [cl] when they create adjustment pioblcms m othgi 
people as m the case* of fighting Perhaj)s a more adequate — although less 
(wjdicit — guide* for the esaluation of adjustment mc'chanisms can be found 
in Shaflc'i s slatenu*nt that onH those adjustments that fail to satisfy 
individual and social needs aie mviladjustnients 


Unde I stand in" the Child 

Importance of undlrsi andinc the chied 

E\cry c^xpeiiencc w’ ich the child undeigoes affects his adjustment 
one way or anothei It is theic*tore, essential that the teacher undc^rstand 
each child as an individual if he is to piovide educative experiences tl\at 
wtII be conducisc to his maximum gicmth Actually, the average teacher 
can be only paitiallv c'ffectixe in this respect not only does he not have 
the time and opportunitv to make a thoiough study of each child while 
at the same time attempting to have the class as a whole attain certain 
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academic standards, but he is also relatively untrained in the area of the 
psychodynamics of behavior To make matters worse, behavior, being the 
product of multiple causation over a period of years, is relatively com- 
plicated In the field of medicine, the trouble can be identified by the 
symptoms and, once this is done, a rather complete understanding of the 
disease including its etiology and its treatment is attained In the area of 
maladjustment, on the other hand, symptoms rather rarely identify the 
trouble since learning plays an impoitant part in determining the be- 
havioi by means of which the individual attempts to satisfy his needs 
Hence, each case tends to be unique so that labeling a child an extrovert 
really does not tell us how his behavior can be unproved or how he can 
be handled best Likewise, let us hope that the adjectives good and bad 
will soon drop out of the vocabulary used by teachers to label children 
and that they will be replaced by the concept of understanding and 
helping them 

Nevertheless, in the final analysis, it will be the teacher, not the 
psychiatrist or the clinician, who will do most for the vast majority of 
children in the development of effective behavior Qualified or not, the 
teacher must make understanding of children and their behavior one of 
his piimary responsibilities — for understanding children is an integral 
aspect of teaching them, not something one undertakes when things get 
out of hand And whereas love is not enough, it is essential, and, when 
coupled with sensitivity and a good grasp of the basic principles of psy- 
chology, it will go a long way In fact, it will go the whole way with most 
of the children in the classroom, for children don't have personalities 
made of glass they have a wonderful resiliency to stress and strain and 
all they want — and all they need — is perhaps a little help here and there, 
but mostly, just a chance to grow 

Unfortunately, the easy way (the lazy way) is not to bother, simply 
to present academic material, make assignments, and ignore the fact 
that childien are people with individual characteristics and problems 
To understand children calls for time and effort, and the more under- 
standing a teacher is, the more they will come to him rather than to other 
teachers who won’t help them But it is time and effort well spent for it 
pays dividends in pupil adjustment and in teacher satisfaction A little 
help given at the right time will often put the child back on his feet and 
it is surprising the number of children, perhaps drifting in the wrong 
direction, who have found themselves as a result of a little understand- 
ing on the part of a sympathetic teacher In fact, it is debatable whether 
any saving is effected by ignoring students except in the case where, in 
final desperation, they drop out of school When they remain in school, 
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whatever saving is involved, if any, is very shortsighted even from a 
purely selfish point of view, for neglected students soon fall behind be- 
come discipline problems, and generally multiply a hiindied-fold the 
teachers problems It lust makes good sense to set up a definite ap- 
praisal program designed for such pm poses as knowing tlie child as an 
individual, providing the faculty and the guidance staff with information 
upon which to base counseling, increasing the child’s self-understanding, 
and providing the basis for effective parent-teacher cooperation 

If we are to understand the child, we must know something of the 
experiences to which he has been subjected and the forces which have 
played upon him Thus, the child who has been mishandled throughout 
his childhood may well have deep-seated probk'ms that will defy super- 
ficial treatment This would often be true of delinquent children, for in- 
stance, who raicly get the understanding and the help they need in order 
to be able to change their pattern of behavior Of course, each child is 
unique and no gioup diagnosis can be made as to the causes or the treat- 
ment of delinquency Many delinquents, for instance, simply have not 
internalized the constraints of society, a situation likely to occur when 
adults make unreasonable or inconsistent demands on the child or when 
they allow him to giow like Topsy without any demands being made 
upon him He needs discipline but only when it is consistent and based 
on love and security does it lead to character formation, i c , only then 
can he grow in self-due ction Thus, the delinquent is often confused by 
the conflicting demands madi' upon him by the different cultural groups 
to which he belongs, e g , to fight in his neighboihood but not at school 
Furthermore, he is not helped to improve his behavior by the harsh treat- 
ment to which he is sometimes subjected when he is caught Acluall), 
delinquency is more than the matter of the commission of an act which 
IS in violation of the law it generally involves the whole child, his values, 
his goals, and his pin poses and delinquents have been found [138] to be 
more independent, cxtrovei tivc, vivacious, impulsive, aggressive and 
adventurous than nondeliqiunts, but also to exhibit less self-conliol \d- 
justment to the school by compaiison to that of nondelmqiunts is also 
of interest here As shown in the chait (Fig 16 1), delinquent childicn 
are more likely than nondehnquents to dislike school, to misbeha\e m 
the classroom, and to be tiuants 

Likewise, teachers, belonging almost exclusively to the middle class 
and subscribing to middle-class values^ may have difficulty m under- 
standing lower class values anji behavioi Children from the lower 
socioeconomic group, for example, tend to express aggression more di- 
rectly and consider fightine as the thing to do when someonfe crosses 
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them not to fight would cause them to lose self-esteem as well as status 
among their peers They tend to be somewhat more authoritarian and 
punitive than children from a higher group [98, 166] Above all, as a 
result of the experiences they have undergone, they subscribe to a set of 
values, particularly as it relates to education and school, which is so dif- 
ferent from that prevailing m the predominating middle and upper 
social groups that for them to adjust to the demands of th(‘ school is 
often a matter of considerable difficulty And their pioblems are not 
made any easier by the fact that the curricular offerings of the school 
and the demands made upon them are often unrealistic from the stand- 
point of their background, their goals, and their purposes 

Delinquency and aggiession, while understandable from a clinical 
point of view, pose quite* a problem to the classroom teacher Whereas m 
clinical work the expression of hostility is often the key to psychotheiapy 
and whereas such clinicians as Homey [186] are of the opinion that im- 
expiessed hostility is the chief cause oi anxiety and ncuiosis, theie are 
limits to the extent to which the tcachci can allow feelings of aggiession 
and hostility to be cxpicssed in the classroom so that, no matter how 
desiiable such expiession m<iy be from a inenl»il health and personality 
d(*\(*lopment standpoint it has to be curbed To the extent that a pei- 
missiv(' atmosplu'ie exists in the school, the child can expiess hostility 
without guilt feelings but, in view of the social situation involved, care 
must be taken to channel hostility mto constructive ends rathei than let 
it intc'iferc with the giovvth of other childien or with the morale of the 
gioiip In the meantime, when delinquency oi aggression does occur the 
teacher needs to rcineinber that it is a sxmptom of something relatively 
basic lathei th<in m(*ic'ly an undesirable act Peihaps the child is acting in 
accoidanct with his system of s allies as duixcd fiom his socicconomic 
and cultural gioiip and m«iv nec*d le-education and a ledeteiminatioii of 
his goals and values fie may not even know^ his behavior is unacceptable 
Pc=*rhaps Ik* is tning to tell all concerned that the demands and the 
standards imposed upon him aic unrealistic and that the curriculum is 
unsuited to his needs In the same way, the child w ho is absent frequently 
because of headaches and other minor ills lesulting fiftin his unconscious 
attempt to avoid a difficult situation, max nreed understanding and a 
lightening of the demands made upon him so that he can learn to see 
the school as a pleasant place in which to be 

AsPFCTS of pupil APPIIAISAL 

In order to be effective, a pupil appraisal program must be sys- 
tematic and based on sound theoretical considerations The problem in- 
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volved IS that of accumulating whatever data are pertinent to the unique- 
ness of the individual, including his own reactions to these data and to 
himself as a person It is necessary to consider all the children — not only 
the troublemakers as is so often done now — and to make as complete an 
appraisal of each individual child as possible Since behavior involves the 
whole child, problems in one area die likely to lead to problems in other 
areas so that an understanding of the child calls for seeing the total child 
in his total environment It is also necessary to see him in perspective by 
considering his present status in terms of his pievious experiences, his 
unresolved difficulties, his present values as well as Ins present and fu- 
ture goals 

This calls for taking a number of appraisals at different times and in 
different settings so that we can airive at an undci standing of his typical 
behavior patterns rather than be misled by unusual incidents Further- 
more, if we are to undei stand the child, it is necessary to tap all relevant 
souices of information, among the more important of which might be 
mentioned the following 

The child Obviously, no other source can give us as good an under- 
standing of the child as the child himself Thcie is, therefore, need for 
the teacher to get acquainted with him — in connection with the foimal 
situation prevailing in the classroom and esp(*cially under conditions of 
free atmosphere such as might be found in the homeroom oi on the 
playground Of course, he does not undci stand himself too clearly so 
there is no point in expecting him to give a psychiatrist s explanation of 
his underlying motives and unresolved conflicts, but his behavior will 
provide the competent teacher with the means whereby he can be under- 
stood Informal contacts' and interviews conducted in an atmosphere 
of permissiveness and acceptance can be most valuable allowing the 
child whose behavior has been undesirable to give his side of the story, 
for example, can give the teacher valuable insights into what makes him 
tick Useful information can also be obtained from such instruments as 
the Mooney Problem Check List and the various pcisonahty and interest 
inventories available commercially, although these should not bo neces- 
sary in a giadc school where teachers have the same childien all day 
for a whole year 

The home The child cannot be understood apart from his home 
Therefore, the teacher needs to know the general status of the home, and 
especially the attitudes which parents and siblings and even the com- 
munity hold toward the school, toward, the teacher, and toward educa- 
tion He needs to know the parents’ views toward such things as dis- 
cipline, their system of values, their goals, and their general expectations 
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from the child But most of all he needs to know something about the 
emotional climate of the home for very often the child’s problems at school 
are very closely related to his problems at home, and, if he is having 
troubles there, he has all the more need for understanding at school, lest 
he sour on all adults 

It is also important that the teacher appraise the socioeconomic and 
cultural status of the home for, when the home and the school subscribe 
to different cultural and economic values, the child may be involved m 
conflict to the extent that accepting the school may appear to him as tlie 
equivalent of being disloyal to his home and to his peers In fact, the 
teacher needs to remember that no matter how bad the home situation, 
the child has certain loyalties which he cannot violate without conflict 
and that he, therefore, needs to be careful in his attempt to reach him 
and guide his growth toward higher cultural standards 

The child's forma ieachas The teachers who have had the child 
in class should have in their possession considerable data accumulated 
through observation and other means In most schools, for instance, 
teachers are encouraged to write anecdotal records on the children m 
their classes and, when they are conscientious in the matter, anecdotal 
mformation of considciablc value in understanding individual children 
can generally be found m their folders Unfoi Innately, anecdotal records 
tend to be time-consuming and busy teachers often report only the 
unusual and the negative rather than the more typical aspects of the 
child’s bchavioi Wliere this is the case, their use should be diseouragcd, 
for, unless they aic a fair sample of his behavior and arc objective and 
accurate, they can do him more harm than good Even at best, care must 
be taken that they do not prc'jndicc future teachers against certain chil- 
dren and Rogers f 310] questions the keeping of records from this stand- 
point The same comment can be made with lespect to gossip and general 
impressions often exchanged among teachers 

Tests and other formal instruments Much of the mfoimation we 
need about the child as, for instance, his intellectual capac ity, his special 
abilities and talents, his academic status, and perhaps his interests and 
personal adjustment cannot be obtained with sufficient piecision by the 
usual observational and anecdotal techniques just discussed and recourse 
must be made to more foinial and technical instruments Of course, these 
instruments have to be used cautiously and with due awaicmess of their 
limitations but they provide objc'ctive evidence that is certainly indis- 
pensable to the classroom teacher, particulaily as it is used to confirm 
data from other sources Theie is need for a formal* testing piogram con- 
sisting of standardized tests that wull give a bioader basis for evaluating 
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progress to supplement the data obtained through the informal, and even 
the incidental, appraisal made by the teacher, as well as those obtained 
through rating scales, questionnaires, and inventories 

Of primaiy interest from the standpoint of the school are the child's 
motivation, his values, goals, aspirations, and interests as well as his 
attitudes — for these are the prime determinants of what he will do Most 
of these things are, unfortunately, rather difficult to appraise except by 
means of subjective judgment Interests, of a voc.itional nature, for m- 
stance, can be measured through a number of standardi7ed interest in- 
ventories blit other interests have to be appraised through observation 
of his leisure time activities, or thiough the analysis of the themes he is 
asked to write on such topics as "My Hobbies ” 

Piobably no more impoitant aspect of this area can be found than 
the child's attitudes towaid the school itself The attitude of the individ- 
ual child can usually be determined by obseivation and interview but 
when it comes to group attitudes, a more valid appraisal of the moiale oi 
the student body and pupil reaction to the vaiious aspects of the school 
piogram can probably be obtained by means of an unsigned quest lon- 
na-re such as that suggested by Hand [165], a few sample questions tioin 
which are reproduced below 

In general, how well do you like your school^ (Check one). 

1 ) I like it very much 

2) I like it 

3) About half and half 

4) I dislikc.it 

5) I dislike it very much 

a How proud of your school are you^ (Check one). 

1) I am very proud of my school 

2 ) I am proud of niy school 

3) I am not proud of my school 

4) I am ashamed of my school 

a 

b If you are proud of your school, teH your mam reason why 


c If you are not proud of your school, tell the main leason why 
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In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the way you are 
treated by teachers and other school officials? (Check one) 

1 ) Very well satisfied 

2 ) Satisfied 

3 ) Half and half 

4 ) Dissatisfied 

5 ) Very much diss.atisfied 

Do the pupils in your school treat one another fairly and kindly^ 
(Clieck one) 

1 ) \('s, practically all of them do 

2) ^cs most of them do 

3) Yes, about half of them do 

4) No, most ol them do not 

All 111 all, how well satisfied are you w'lth sour school (Check one) 

1) 1 am very w'cll satisfied with my school 

2) J am prettv well satisfied 

3) About half and half 

4) 1 *irn dissatisfied (not satisfied) 

5 ) I till! VC ry rmieli dissatisfied ( not s.itisfied ) w^ith nn si hool 

IIk' peisonalih of tlu' child his ('motional balance, and his habitual 
traits are of im.tiediate concern to the tc,ichei for the bcaiim^ which 
they ha\e on the othi'i asp('cts of his bi lunior and giow'th Much of tin 
information which the teacher nc'cds m this aic'a can be obtained bv 
(jbseivation piiiticulaily in the grade school Of com sc the UmcIici needs 
to be alert to the limitations of obscivation but sen often, obsenation 
is the only means available foi obtaining dita icgirding the child s per- 
sonality, and all that can be done is to strive to nitike obscivation as valid 
and reliable as pcrssible Whenever feasible, ones obseivations should 
be siipplemenh'd by other techniques or confiiined bv the obseivations 
of otheis research [111, 158, 272] in the auM of mtragioup lelations, 
for instance, has showm the lelative inadequacy of teachei obscivation as 
a means of appraising the social composition of the classroom 

Additional infoimation can be obtained fiom having childu'ii write 
themes on such t(;pics as ‘My Biggest Problem” A number of standard- 
ized inventories aie also available suclj as the California Test of Per- 
sonality, the Bell Adjustment Inventoiy, and otheis, but most of the 
more common inventoiies «irc rathci cas) to fake and it is essential that 
the student be convinced that the only leason for his filling out the inven- 
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tory IS to enable the teacher or counselor to be of greater help to him 
and that, therefore, it is in his best interest to give candid answers Even 
then some faking will take place and the results should be interpreted 
rather cautiously At the more advanced level, such tests as the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the projective techniques are 
relatively more adequate for appraising the personality of the individual 
but, on the other hand, they require special competence in interpreting 
the results 

These data should be incorpoiated into a cumulative folder made 
available to all teachers who have contact with the child This folder 
must be complete, accurate, and concise, otherwise, it will not be woith 
the teacher s time to consult it Clerical assistance should be provided 
for such pill poses as putting these data on a piofile which will tell at a 
glance many of the things which an interested person wants to know 
Such cleiical tasks can be tiinc-coiisuming and take the teachei away from 
other things for which he is paid and for which he is better qualified 
Unless such help is provided, many teachers will not cooperate or will do 
only a perfunctory job A good cumulative record systt'in should provide 
the teacher with the basic information he needs in dealing with the vast 
majority of his students On the other hand, special cases will occur in 
which he will want to consult with the principal, the counselor, the 
doctor, or the social worker in order to get new insights into the prob- 
lem of a given student At tunes, it may ev'cn be necessaiy to carry out 
a case study in which the teacher, the doctor or nuis(*, ‘the psychologist, 
the social worker, and pcThaps others will each contribute what he 
knows about a gjv^en child Unfoitunately, such detailed studies aic 
extremely timc-consummg and can be earned out foi a few advanced 
cases only — often too far advanced for any major impiovcment to be 
effected — so that their contiibution to the ovei-.ill adjustment piogiam 
of the school is relatively limited 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

The problem of the personal and social adjustment of the child has 
received considerable attention in the modern school and the teacher, 

" There is possibly a relationship* between psychological disturbances and such 
aspects of physiological make-up as glandular imbalance It is also known thit some 
cases of emotional instalplity have been found to display the epileptic pattern of 
brain impulses on the electroencephalograph This is an area which might bear 
further mvestigation m cases of severe and/or persistent misconduct 
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even though not too highly trained in clinical areas, needs to be familiar 
with the major principles of adjustment if ho is to be effective in promot- 
ing this impoitant phase of education The following are among the more 
important concepts covered in this chapter 

[a] Adjustment refers to a state of harmonious relationship existing 
between the individual and his environment and it must, tlierefore, al- 
ways be considered in terms of the question “adjusted to what^^” 

[b] Adjustment is a relative concept complete' adjustment cannot 
be achieved, nor would it be desirable for pi^ople to be adjusted to 
some of the conditions of then enviionmcnl Motivation, fur example, 
IS essentially a mattci of jarring the individual out of his complacency 
and forcing him to make new adjustments 

[c] Adjustment is not a statie condition but rathc'r a continuous 
process of adpisting 

[d] Adjustment is directly connected with the concept of needs It 
relates to th(' adequacy of the behavior patlcins bv means of which the 
individual habitnallv satisfies his needs 

[c] Modes of adjustment are learned accoidmg to the same principles 
as govern any other form of h'arning those' adjustments that lead to the 
attainment ot the individuals goals (and the satisfaction of his needs) 
are learned 

ff] The term adjustment mccliamsm is used to label the leained 
habits by means of which the individual satisfies liis needs 

[g] Sonic of the adjustments made bv the individual are not in hi') 
best inteiest fiom the standpoint of his long-term welfare 

[h] The adjustments used by adjusted ami m iladjustcd persons 
diffei in degicc rather than in kind Onlv those adjustments that fail to 
satisfy individual and social needs are maladjustments 

[i] "llie t('achci nec'ds to und('rstand the child if he is to be success- 
ful in guiding his growth 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Esaluate [a] 3 he ecc('ntiicity of many gnat people suggests that 
the concept ol noiinalit) often means nothing more than tlie c neonragerm nt 
of conforinits to mediocrity [b] Much of the piobhin behavioi common 
among boss is nothing inoic than a healthy nonconfonnity to impossible 
standards and demands of adults [c] Fai too mans of tlie cffoits of the 
school ha\e been diiccted tov\aid the maladjusted, the dull, tlie unfit (to 
the neglect of the competent) In the case of the maladjusted the sdiool 
docs not ha\e tie tiiiu noi the competence to be effcctisi in lemedial woik 
It cannot and should not be expected to assume lesponsibilitx foi such cases 
and should place the bmden on the home and oth(‘i soci.il agencies wheie 
it belongs 

2 What IS the piesent status of the inluiitcd b.isis of maladjustment'^ 
Read Shaffei and Shoben (p 360 ff) and othei icfriciises given in 
Suggested Readings 

3 What IS the relationslnp between personal and social adjustment and 
the maximum rcMli/ation of ones potentials'^ 

4 What criteiia should be used m the evalu ition of the cjuality of 
a givcm adjustment mechanisin'^ Who is to be the judge of that (juality^ 
What part should tlie moialistic aspects of the situation plav m such a 
criterion^ 

5 How effective aie nerve tonics used for the lelicf of ncivous 
conditions^ 

6 Occasions aie bound to occur wlieic childicn will get \civ piovoked 
at their paicnts and tcacluis How can adults make it possible for children 
to cxpicss an gci, and t\cn hostility, without latei suflcnng fiom guilt 
feelings'^ 
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Thcie n bitlc that the school teaches that is uoith achieving if 
the price is a maladjusted iioungstcr Of uhaf avail is it to give 
him a rich at tat/ of skills and a wealth o/ infmmational back- 
giound if he loo disturbed to be able to use them^ 

RIVLIN • 


The iNfPORTANCE or ^nMAL iiFALiH cannot be ovei estimated Foitn- 
natcl>, a guMt deal of attention has been given in recent years to ibis 
impoitant aspect of the mdiMdiials total persorahty Not only has the 
scliool become miieli moie conscious of its rc'sponsibility in tins connec- 
tion, but the coinmiinity at laige has also demonstrated its inteiest in the 
pioblein thiough vciv actisc mental health gioups composed of lay pc'i- 
sons as well as piofcssional medical, clinical, and teaching pcisonnel 


Extent of the Piohlcm 

From the da>'s of Adam and E\e — or at least fiom the days of Cam — 
problems of mont.il ill-hcalth have been with us Those, then as well as 
now, ianj;cd fiom the mild pioblems that occasionally botlicr the most 

• Unlin n \ , 7 hr role ol mental health in ecliitation ” 54th yrbV, N S S E , 
Ft I Mental Health in Modern hducatton Chicaijo Umv of Chicago Press, 1955 
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serene and calm person to the drastic disturbances that characterize the 
psychotic It IS only recently, however, that mental-health pioblems 
have gotten understood and accepted for what they are, namely, a state 
of ill-health in the mental field comparable to similar conditions in the 
field of physical health Thus, until recently, psychotic persons were con- 
sidered to be possessed of the devil and were burned at the stake* or 
hidden at home or pushed out into the street so that neighbors would not 
know of tlic existence of such a person in the family Mental institutions, 
or asylums as they were called, kept the insane much like beasts, often 
in chains and floggings wcie not uncommon Today, on the other hand, 
it is not uncommon for people to visit a psychologist or a counselor in 
connection with peisonality difficulties in much tlu* same way as a person 
sees a physician for a check-up or for minor treatment 

Mental illness is not only our number one health problem but its 
incidence is actually on the increase Whether this implies that people 
are more maladjusted than they were years ago is a mattei of conjecture 
It can be argued that the complex age in which we live with its uibaniza- 
tion and its resulting crowded areas, lack of responsibility on the part of 
children, lack of satisfaction out of one's job u'sulting from monotonous 
machine tending, and other social ills is conducive to mimtal illness On 
the other hand, the higher recorded incidence of mental illness may re- 
flect nothing more than a greater awareness of mcntal-h(*alth problems 
a greater ability to detect them, and a greater willingness to admit their 
existence And, of course, the fact that people live longer also contributes 
to an increase in the mental problems connected with old age 

Statistics on the prevalence of mental disorders arc difficult to ap- 
praise Figures from the National Association foi Mental Health [318] 
indicate that, in the area of the psychoses alone, thcie are in the United 
States about three quarters of a million patients in institutions for the 
insane and that a quarter of a million new patients arc admilted ( ath vear 
(in addition to the one hundred thousand readmissions) but this does not 
include the many patients who are cared for by relatives or are placed 
m special homes The White House Conference on Child Hctilth and 
Protection (1930) [416] estimated that some 2 5 million American chil- 
dren (le, over 10 percent) displayed well-defined behavioi pioblems 
Likewise, Cobb [63] estimates that some seven million Americans suffer 
from various mental disorders while the National Association for Mental 
Health places at nme million the number of Americans who suffer from 
mental illness and ether personality cjisorders — the discrepancy being 
due, of course, to the dcgiee of severity of the disorder used in the 
criterion 
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In the area of the neuroses, it is estimated that over half of the 
clientele of the average medical practitioner suffers from illness of psycho- 
genic rather than organic origin During the last war, some 900 thousand 
young American men were rejected from military service because of per- 
sonality problems and 460 thousand were discharged for mental illness 
(about 36 percent of the total medical discharges) and another quarter 
million were discharged for neiiropsychiatnc reasons [318] Many de- 
veloped hysterical or other symptoms which not only precluded further 
military service but also caused them to be hospitalized at considerable 
cost to the taxpayer In the same way, the cost of goods pin chased in- 
coiporates a sizable mark-up resulting from wages paid to absentee 
workers — at home, because of migraine headaches and other neurotic 
dysfunctions — or on strike, because of iigidity that prevents labor and 
management from agreeing on what is fair and what is right 

Mental ill-health also undeihes many of the social problems that con- 
front us daily The fact that some three out of every four marriages end 
in divorce is evidence of the emotional instability of many “adults ” 
Misbehavior ranging from minor classroom problems to juvenile de- 
linquency and adult crime, giaft, corruption, even on the part of ti listed 
officials, IS fuither evidence of the same lack of adjustment It is also 
true that people lose their jobs oi at least miss out on proinotions veiy 
often not for lack of comjDetencc in vocational skills but lathor because 
of inability to get along with others’ In fact, what is probably the 
greatest sin^e weakness of the average person, namely, inability to in- 
spire othcis to give then best in the «ittainment of desirable goals — 
which is quite evident in the failure of many leaders svhether in school, 
business, industiy, government, sports, or even club woik — is very often 
due to some personality cjuiik that antagonizes would-be coopeiators and 
followers And not least in this connection is the distiust that cuircnth 
characterizes human relations at the personal, national, and international 
levels 

The cost to society of the problems just mentioned is impossible to 
estimate' but thcie is no doubt that it is high In the aiea of ciime, theie 
are w^ell over a half million Americans ovei eighteen^ \ cars of age sup- 
ported at taxpayers’ expense in jails and prwms at any one time The 

'The fact that people frequently lost their ]ohs hcLaiisc of inability to get along 
with fcllow-( inployces and superiors is ofkn interpreted to moan th it personality -is 
more important in vot itional idjustniint than, is job competcnct Actually, tins is a 
misinterpret ition since most firms screen prospi ^tivi woikcrs iii terms of potenli il 
job competence, only in the case of ihc failure of the sciccmng dcxice can an em- 
ployee be found lacking in this respect TlicreforL if later he is fired from his job, 
it IS likely to be for reasons in areas where adtquatc screening was lacking, eg, 
personahty 
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cost of hospitalization of psychotic patients in state institutions alone is 
approximately a billion dollars a year (exclusive of the loss in earning 
power of the patients) And, of course, the monetary cost would be a 
relatively minor consideration by comparison to the cost in tcims of the 
unhappiness and the disruption m the hves of the patients and their i da- 
tives 

Thus, as summarized by Gnffin, Laycock, and Line [157] in 1940, out 
of a hundred elemental v school children selected at random, four 
or five will spend part of their lives in mental hospitals, four or fi\e 
will develop serious mental illness but will be caicd for in special in- 
stitutions,^ one or two will commit some major crime and will spend 
time in a jail oi penitentiary, three or four viill be so handicapped hy re- 
tarded or stunted mental development that they will have difficulty in 
becoming useful and productive citizens Of the lemaindei, it is estimated 
that from thirty to fifty will fail to reach the ma\imum efficiency and 
happiness m life possible for them because of unwholesome emotional 
habits and personality traits A more up-to-date — but hardly more en- 
couraging — report was given by William Menninger [260] in 1948 

. half of our hospital beds in America are devoted to mental 
illness That fact is often amazing to laymen Statistically about 
50 percent of all patients who go to doctois have emotional 
problems These arc espiessed not only in attitudes and behavioi 
but in physical symptoms — in the heart, in the limbs, tl^c stom- 
* ach, or the aching back Theie are many, many evidences w(* live 
in a sick world We have hit an all-time rccoid of crime which is 
costing us about ten billion dollars a yeai in this coimtiy We 
have .an increasing amount of delmquency m every corniminity 
in the country We know that our divorces have doubled inside 
of SIX years . . . 


Merited Hygiene in the Classroom 

Nature of mental hygie;^e 

These rather fnghtcnmg statistics suggest that something needs to 
be done to minimize the acuteness of the problem and, once again, the 
school is elected as the agency in the best position to deal with it This 
IS perhaps as it should be smee the school gets the child rather early in 

c 

*The National Association for Mental Health estimates that one child in twelve 
will suffer a mental illness sufficiently severe to require hospitalization 
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life before too much haim has been done, and since the school is itself a 
major factor in the degree ot menial health the individual attains Fur- 
therniore, the school needs to be concerned with the child's adjustment 
if for no other reason than that emotional disturbances will make rela- 
tively impossible the attainment of even academic goals 

As an oigani/ed program, mental hygiene has three main purposes 
[a] the prevention of mental disorders through an under'* landing of the 
principles of adjustment, [b] the pieservation and development of mental 
health, and [c] the removal of maladjustment by means of psychotherapy 
and othei measures As it applies to the clas'.ioom, mental hygume is 
not a matter of the teacher struggling desperately to keep children from 
going insane or to cure those who aie already in difficulty on the con- 
trary, mental hygiene* in the classioom is .i positive program orumtc’d 
toward the piomotion of adjustment on the part of each and every child 
Thus, mental hygiene is not a body of specialized procedures such as 
might be involved in a clinical situation but is part and parced of the 
teaching process oi, as stated by Redl and Watti'iiberg [302], the very 
core of good mental hvgu’ne in schools is the wav in which the learning 
activities are guided The same point is made bv Rivlin [308] m the 
following quotation 

Mental hygiene is not a discrete scheme of psvchiatiic pro- 
ccduies, noi is it a distinct bocl\ of facts It is lather an attitude 
and a }oqint 4 )f mcw that should mlluence ('veivtlimg the teacher 
does profession«ul) hei method of asking cpiestions as well as 
her manncT of accepting answers, the proccdnic followed in ad- 
ministering tests and that govc*niing the snpcivision of play- 
ground activities, the appeals by winch she stiniulales the pupil s 
desire to paiticipate in dassioom ictnities and the measures to 
which slie resorts to bung the iiiiiuh into line her attitude 
towaid the asocial child such as llie \oung thief or the biilh 
and that toward the unsocial pupil whose tuniditv pi(*\ents him 
fiom mingling with otlu rs Far from being a distinct group of 
skills and facts, mental hvgieiic in the cl issroom takes on signifi- 
cance only when it is bound so inextiicablv with all the teacher 
does that caicful ana\sis alone can ic\eal its exact influence 
Theie is no opposition between sound educational procedures 
and mental hvgieiie piinciplcs, both .iie concerned with the ad- 
justment of the picsent child and of the adult he will become 

• 

Thus, the auns of cdiic.ihon^ and of mental hygiene aie one and tlie 
same, namely, the promotion of the all-ioimd development of the child 
Mental hygiene is not a new fad, an outgiowth »)f a soft psychologx, it 
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IS, on the contrary, the very essence of modern educational philosophy 
which stresses such objectives as self-realization, happy human relation- 
ships, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility In fact, far from being 
a misguided fad of educationists, mental hygiene deals with the very 
core of human welfare and pervades all fields of human relations It is 
something that has always been done but w^hich needs to be emphasized 
in these days of mass education and parents-in-a-hurry where no one has 
time to consider the child as an individual 

Mental hygiene was but slowly introduced into the school This may 
have been partially due to the relative lack of oiientation of tcMchcrs 
toward the clinical aspects of the child's growth and development It was 
no doubt directly related to the older view of the school as a place where 
teachers taught and pupils learned In fact, there are even today rugged 
individualists who object to babying the child and to the teacher having 
become a nurse, social worker, minister, doctor, psychiatrist, despite the 
fact that he is probably qualified only as a teacher Also involved is the 
fact that schools are always being pressured into adding e\tra programs 
and the first impulse is to resist such additions, particularly when extra 
cost m money and teacher time and eneigy is involved Howevw, as 
teachers found that, m the long run, attention to the principles of mental 
hygiene was a wise investment from the standpoint of pupil growth as 
\vc]] as of teacher-satisfaction, mental hygiene became progressively 
more accepted although even today many teacheis aie opeiatmg in more 
or less direct defiance of its piinciplcs 

If the school is to be effc'ctive m fostcTing the mimtil health of 
childrc'n, it is nccessaiy that it define cli'aily what it can and what it 
cannot do Thus, the teacher needs to recogni/(' that his training does 
not enable him to deal with the therapcnitic or coirc'ctive aspects of men 
tal hygiene This is one area where love and good intentions are not 
c'nough all thtit the teacher can do in advanced c.isc's is to detect thc'in 
to have them referred to competent authorities, and to cooperate with 
recommendations for treatment as they apply to the classroom Actually, 
the teacher's greatest contribution to the mental health of the children in 
his class lies m the area of good teaching, i e , it lies m providing in- 
dividual children with meaningful expcmences and opportunities for 
satisfying needs and m creating an atmosphere of acceptance for all 
children no matter what they do or who they are In other words, the 
teacher's greatest contribution to the mental health of the child lies in 
being a good teacher rather than in attempting to be a second-rate psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist It may even be that teacher-trammg mstitutions 
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should emphasize good tcacliing rather than place cmpliasis on mental 
hygiene as if it weie something over and above good teaching 

Teachers need to recogni/e that, tor a number of reasons, they can- 
not function in the role of clinical psychologists First, whereas the clini- 
cian IS dealing with only one person at a time and can, theiefore, be as 
permissive as the occasion demands, the teacher has a class full of 
children iind the need to be accepting and permissive with one child 
lUtiy be negated by the needs and rights of the other children Even though 
the t(Mcher can usually build up a teehng of trust on the part of the class 
so that he can deal with individual children without disturbing his rela- 
tionship with the group, theie are limits to which one child can be a 
distuibing influence on the class as a whole, especially since some of the 
othei childien may also have problems of their own Fuitheimore, the 
clinician does not have such other concerns as having to grade the child 
to repoit his progress to parents, and get him ready foi th(' nc'xt grade — 
all of which are likely to complicate the relationship betwc'cm pupil and 
toachei beyond that of the clinician and patient The teacher must also 
accept the fact that, while the chilcVs view of the clinician rn.iy b(' 
neutial (on par with a physician or dcmtist), his notion of the teacher 
includes a gieat deal of carry-over fiom his c'xpeiiences with other 
teachers, much of which may be unfavoiable 

WhcTcas the teacher is not qualified to deal with the collective as- 
pects of mcMital hygiene, he needs to make it one of his piimary lesponsi- 
bihties to ac?j[uaint himsc'lf with the svinptoins of maladjustment so that 
he can ic'cogm/e its exislcnce eaily and make a icleiial of tlu' child to 
a competent clinician Unfoitimalc’ly, tcacheis are not too well trained 
in rccogni/ing danger signals and sometimes consider as a model the 
quiet retiring child who never gives a bit of tiouble and consider the 
troublemakei as icady to be institutionah/ed, whcTcas actually the fomiiT 
is probably in gieatei danger fiom a mental health point of view than is 
the latter 

The relative incompetence of teachers in judging the seventv^ from 
a mental-h(*alth standpoint of various behavior problems was brought 
out by Wickman s well-known study [417] in which Jie found teachers 
to rate fiftv bcdiavior problems in somewhat the reverse order of the 
ratings of tiained clinicians Actually, the study contained a number of 
flaws and moic recent and better studies have shown much closer agree- 
ment between teachers and clinicians Thus, Schiupp and Gjerde [324], 
in a lepetition of Wickman s stilly using tli(' same* set of directions for 
both groups, found a correlation of 56 in the ratings of teachers and 
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clinicians (as opposed to a correlation of 04 found by Wickman) 
Whether one needs to be disturbed about the discrepancy in outlook that 
still e\ists between teachers and clinicians is a matter of opinion and 
it IS possible that, in view of the diffeiencc in their function, certain 
differences in their views are to be expected On the othei hand, there is 
perhaps still a need tor a further shift in teachei oiientation from a 
eoncern over bleaches of classioom decorum to a moic objective con- 
sideiation of behavioi trom the standpoint of the long-term development 
of the whole child 

MeMAI health TACIORS IN THE CLASSROOM 

Since neaily all of the child’s experience's during the formative years 
are connec ted with first the home and then the school, it follows that these 
two agencies are more than any other responsible for the child’s (and 
the adult’s) mental health This has been substantiated by such studies 
*is tliat of kaplan and O’Dea [203], the icsiilts of whose invc'stigation of 
tlie mental Iia/aids of school childien are hstc'd in Table 17 1 

its vc^ry nature, the classroom incoiporates many featines which 
may constitute definite hazards to the mental health of childicn — iind 
particularly of certain childicn c g , those of limited mental ability Thus, 
the f<icl that the school has piimaiy lesponsibihties in the aicxi of jiro- 
moting academic learning can, iinlc'ss care is exercised, mean frustration, 
peihaps even continuous fiustiation, foi some children This can be 
paiticulaily devastating to the child inasmuch as, since he cannot easily 
withdiaw from the situation, he may be faced with a situation very 
similar to that which leids to experimental ncuiosis in laboratorj^ ex- 
jicriments On the piemise that pievention is a mou' constiuctive approach 
to the probli'm of mental health than is coirection aftcT the harm has 
been done, the teacher needs, thciefore, to evaluate carefully from a men- 
tal hygiene point of view each and every classioom piocedure The fol- 
lowing IS a p.utial list of the moic obvious factois that have a direct 
bearing upon the mental health of the school child 

[a] Th(' wide range of individual diffeiences to be found m the class- 
ioom makes it diffjcult for the teachei to provide meaningful experiences 
for each child and to havt* each attain at least a minimum of satisfaction 
for his needs ' This probh'in is, of course, accentuated by an emphasis 
upon examinations and compi'tition which may result m continuous 
failure and frustration on the pait of a few children Since the matter 

■‘For every child frustrated because the material is too difficult, there is likely 
to be another frustrated because the work is oluioxiously easy, and any number of 
children are bored because the mateiial has no appeal to tliem 
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TABLE 17 1 

The Mental Hcaliti Hazards or School Children 


AS RrroRriD by Tlachi rs * 

Mental Health Hazard Percrr^ 

Unsatisfactory home conditions 91 

Failure of traditional curriculum to meet the need of many 
children 62 

Overcrowded classrooms 51 

Fear to participate orally in class due to insecurity 51 

Failure of schools to realize and satisfy individual differences 

and achievement 50 

Inadequate playground hicilities 48 

Failure to be accepted into desired clique 48 

Parents unhappily married 44 

Inability to participate in all desired school activities due to 
financial difficulties 44 

Failure of report card to give adequate description of child’s 
potentialities 44 

Inadequate clothing and spending money 43 

Lack of parental cooperation with the school 42 

Labeling students as delinquents 39 

Teachers using degiading rcmaiks before othei students 39 

Speech impediment interfering with classioom participation 39 

Conflicting pprsoiaalities of pupils 39 

Shyness 37 • 

• from KipLan and O’Doa [203] 


has been discussed in a previous chapter, the student is urge d to review 
the various solutions suggested in teims of their likelv efiect upon the 
mental health of the child Tims, in the case ot examinations, a child 
should welcome an oppoitimity to evaluate whcic lie stands — or \\heie 
the group stands — as a pi elude to planning the next ste'p, but, when 
examinations take on the flavor of Judgment Day togell er with the 
definite possibility of being found inadequate, examin Uions can do far 
more harm from the standpoint of the child’s total giow lb than the good, 
if any, which they promote fiom an academic point of view 

[b] Discipline is a necessary aspect of giowth and, as such, is 
part and parcel of mental hygiene Thus when approached in a con- 
structive way, discipline embodies the principles of mental hygiene, and 
hence can be an important force •in piomoting menfal health on the part 
of the child Fortunately, a very definite ticnd has developed m iccent 
years toward the use of more positive discipline in our schools Never- 
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theless, tabulation of disciplinary measures used by some 

three H^^died elementary teachers shown in Table 17 2 [350], some 
teacl^rs in their attempt to mamtain classroom discipline still resort to 
su^ti potentially harmful piocedurcs as sarcasm, ridicule, and punishment 

TABLE 17 2 

Disciplinaby Measures Used by Elementary Teachers • 


Disctphnarti Measure Frequency 

Constructive assistance (creating opportunity for successful 
participation, conference with parents, special responsi- 
bility ) 31% 

Verbal appeal (reasoning, requested cessation) 25% 

Censure (scolded, shamed, warned, embarrassed, sarcasm, 
soaped mouth ) 1 1 % 

Deprivation (deprived recreation time, isolated, removed 
from class, changed scat, etc ) 10 7^ 

Searched for reason for misbehavior 6% 

Ignored or did nothing 5% 

Overtime or extra work 

Other 7% 

• from Slobetz [350] 


While it IS encouraging to note for instance, that the majoiity of the cases 
reported involved measures that are positive and sound fiom the stiind- 
point of mental hygiene, the lesults also show that even in the middle of 
the twentieth centuiy there is still an unnecessary incidence of punitive 
and psychologically dc^stnictive measures being used by teachers who 
ought to know belter Note, foi example, that various forms of censuie 
were used in 11 peiccnt of the cases In fact, a breakdown of the last cate- 
gory shows that physical foice was used in one percent of the cases on an 
over-all basis which would imply that, since most teachers rarely, if ever, 
use force, some teachers must be placing considerable reliance upon such 
measures 

[c] Of even greater importance than discipline from the standpoint 
of mental hygiene is the emotional climate of the classroom In fact, 
emotional climate is relatively synonymous with the concept of mental 
hygiene, once the therapeutic aspects of the latter are excluded from 
discussion When the atmosphere of the classroom is one of permissive- 
ness and acceptance, the child is free to use his capacities for maxi- 
mum self-realization The role of the teacher with respect to mental 
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hygiene is crucial for it is he who is responsible for the emotional tone 
of the classroom and for translating the principles of mental hygiene into 
effective classroom living This calls for a number of characteristics and 
abilities on his part, of which none is more important than that of sensi- 
tivity to the needs and feelings of others which would prevent him from 
subjecting the child to unfair and excessive competition, to an unsuitable 
cuiriculum, or to unrealistic demands Teacluis are not fpialified to treat 
severe adjustment problems but they can show a httl(‘ undei standing and 
friendliness to the child who is left out, who has a trsing home situa- 
tion, and make it possible foi him to taste occasional success and recog- 
nition To do tins IS piirticularly impoitant inasmuch as not all children 
can be refened to a piotessioiial coun'-clor and many will have to rely 
on the teacher foi whatever help he can give Furthermore, if our con- 
cern IS to be with the developmental aspects of mental health, whatever 
help IS giv('n the vast majoiity of children will have to come at the hands 
of the teachiT 

[d] The acadc'mic work of the classroom should be meaningful to 
the child in teims of his abilities, purposes, and intc'iests When the child 
finds that he can get satishiction for his needs thiough doing the work 
of the school, he will not only be happy but he will also work as hard 
as his abihtu's peimit so that there will be no need to ic\y on punish- 
ment, nor loi the teacher to appoint himself inspector of pupil shoit- 
comings Unch i these conditions, he will set his own pace and excessive 
pushing wih onfs cause fuistiation and intcrfeie with his giowth Such 
a cuiiiculum can ccitainlv do moie for the mental health and the growth 
of the child than an\ piogiam of guidance or special help superimposed 
upon a rigid piograin of instiuction supcivised by inflcMble and authori- 
tarian teachcis 

fc] A number of other aspects of the classroom sitiuition could be 
singled out tor similar considc^iation Sulfice it to say that everything 
the tCiichei does as it relates to the child — homework, grouping, re- 
porting to parents, promoting or retaining — has implications for better 
01 foi worse from the standpoint of his mental health The teacher needs 
to be fully awaie of the grave responsibility this placjcs upon his shoul- 
ders 

GlJlDANCF IN RriAFlON TO MENTAJ. HEALTH 

Guidance, mcMital h)gi(ue, and, in fact education in the modem 
sense, all have the same puipose^ namely, the pioinetmg of the ma\imum 
self-realization of the child The\ diffei, however m appioach and m 
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scope Education tends to be oriented toward promoting the child’s all- 
round growth (pci haps with special emphasis on the academic) Guid- 
ance and mental hygiene, on the other hand, function largely in the field 
of personal and social growth although the adjustment which they prvi- 
mote certainly has implications for the other phases of his over-all de- 
velopment From the standpoint of promoting personal and social ad- 
justment, mental hygiene is probably more basic and generally more 
effective than guidance since it permeates everything that goi's on m 
the classroom and is, therefore, likely to have a gi eater influence on the 
child than are the infrequent contacts he has with the counselor Fur- 
thermore, mental hygiene in its bioad sense, includes all that is gen- 
erally incorpoiated undei guidance'* The distinction is essentially that 
which distinguishes pupil-personnel work in the elemental y school, 
where the mental health activities are integrated with the total pio- 
gram, fiom that in the high school where a foimal guidance piograin 
is supeiimposed upon the ciiiiicular program but very often is not loo 
closely mtegiat('d with the woik of the classroom In some high schools 
foi example, the counselor may see the student for a 15-mmute inteiview 
per semestci — usually more often m the case of the tioublemakcrs — in an 
attempt to piovide undeistanding and fiicndlincss, while, all along 
elassioom teachers continue to put through their academic paces eacli 
day some 150 studenls w'liom they baiely know 

It seems deal that counselors, even at best, can only be a supple- 
ment to the teacher in this mattei of promoting the adjustment and growth 
of tlie children in his classes and that, at all times, the teacher will have to 
bear the biunt of the guidance of these childien Ihe guidance piogram 
can probably serve its best function in helping the teacher to do his job 
in the classroom thiough providing a cential agency for collc^cting data 
on all children and through pioviding a rofciral service for some of the 
moie difficult cases Unfortunately, as a part of this service, the average 
counselor is haiclly qualified as a competent clinician, in fact, many 
counselois are just elassioom teachers with relatively little training in 
psychology — a situation which can be dangerous, for, as pointed out by 
Woodrufl [424], there aic no expendable personalities to piactice on by 
would-be counselois w4io, although they may feel endowed by nature with 
a sp( cial gift for helping others, nevertheless do not have adequate tcchni- 
oal prepaiation 

*F(nton [115] considers guidance an important subdivision of mental hygiene 
but points out that from the standpoint of terminology, mental hygiene is a broidcr 
term than guidance just as physical hygiene includes much more than sanitation and 
preventive medicine 
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The Mental Health of the Teacher 

iMPORTANCr OF TIIF MLNTAL HLALTII OF THE TEACHER 

Wlurcas the focus in the modern school should be upon the child, 
his growth, and his adjustment — the mental health of the tcvchcr is cer- 
tainly no less important In fact, when we consider the inlliif’ncc fiom 
the standpoint of both adjustment and achievement he can have over a 
vast iiuinbei of children, the adjustment of the teacher assumes even 
gi cater importance than the adjustment of any other single pci son in the 
classroom 

Maladjustment is not unknown among teachers Wheioas research 
findings vary, estimates based on such studies as those of Fenton [115] 
and Ilicks [175] would suggest that some 20 peic(*nt of ti'achcrs m the 
field are in need of psychialiic help Altman [5], for instance found 4 
pel cent of the 35 thousand New Yoik teachers in his sample to be mental 
cases At the more normal level, research [175] has sho\\n worry, dis- 
turbed sleep, shyness, indecision, absent-mindedness, fatigue and head- 
ichcs to be (in older) the most ficcjiumt symptoms of ncivous mstabiliU 
among teachers flow this would compare with any othr r occupation il 
gioup IS debatable it may \sell be that the stitiin of h aching brings 
out ncmotic trends, or that such hends in a teacher would cause alaini 
while the saftie pioblems in the' aveiage layman would go unnoticed oi, 
at least, cause no appidunsion Eviu such studies as that of Smith and 
HightowH^i [351] show mg tcaclieis wnth a greatei incidence of neurotic 
symptoms than anv otliei giouj) of patients at the Ma\o Clinic (sec 
Fig 17 1) would have to be inteipicti'd cautiously since the sample's in- 
volved may not be ic'pu sentatne of the vaiioiis occupatmnal gioups 
listi'cl 

How'evcT, eompaiison with otiu'i gioups is c'ssentially niele\ant, the 
fact lemains that theu is a high incidence of maladjustment among 
t(‘ichers But whether this is a icsult of the stiam and sliess of the class- 
room Cl eating an adjustment pioblein too se\eie formal! but the most 
stalile, or whethei teichmg attiacts indiMcliuls wnth \anoiis forms of 
maladjustment has not been deteimmed It may be, for example that 
tcMching attiacts individuals w^th stiong fec'Imgs of hostilitv who set' 
the classroom as a place where they CcMI vent their aggressions agaaist 
defenseless childien and who fgel that fieedom to browdicat children 
IS an aspect of academic fieedom It is no doubt possible to cite examples 
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of persons who have gone into teaching apparently for the purpose — 
perhaps among others — of bossmg children around or of satisfying a 
neurotic need to be loved 

Altliough the evidence is not entirely clear, maladjusted teache’-s 
tend to have maladjusted pupils Boynton and his co-workcrs [39], for 
instance, found that adjusted teachers have pupils who are more stable 

Occupation N 
Teacher (female) 106 

Teacher (male) 16 

Nuns 128 

Clergymen 130 

Housewives 116 

Lawyers ' 166 

Dentists 128 

Farmers 145 

Physicians 129 

RIrd. Engineers 100 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Percent 

Fig 17 1 Incidence of neurotic sijniptonn among patunU at the Mayo 
Clinic After Smith and Hightower [^151] 

than do teachers who aie considered maladjusted Similar results were 
obtained by Baxter [24] And, of couisc, the avciagc person can lecall 
instances of a frustrated tcachei who had negative effects upon students 
who, in turn, vented their annoyance by making it miserable for him, 
thereby complicating his adjustment problems The vciy strong stand 
against the presence of maladjusted teachers in the classroom taken by 
the American Association of School Adniinistiators is reflected in the 
following quotation from their 1942 yearbook [6] 

the emotionally unstable teacher exerts such a detrimental 
“ influence on children that she should not be allowed to remain 
in the classroom Such* teachers need help, but while they 

are being helped they should be out of classrooms so their pu- 
pils may be freed from the psychic injury, repression, and fear 
which their piesence creates 
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On the other hand, the fact that Ash [13] found no correlation be- 
tween the teacher s adjustment and the emotional and social behavior of 
his pupils may suggest that the important thing is not the teacher’s ad- 
justment but rather the way it is reflected in his behavior as it affects 
children It may even be that a teacher aware of his own problems may 
be more sympathetic and sensitive to those of his pupils Furthermore, 
since other factors affect the stability of children, it is not fair to blame 
the teachers lack of adjustment for all of their problems Nonetheless, 
it IS true that some teachers have their hands so full of their own troubles 
that they cannot be expc'ctcd to work effectively in guiding the growth of 
their pupils It takes but one or two on the f.icnlty of any school to 
scuttle, m effect, the mental hygiene program of the school the harm 
done by a few teacheis who are more suited to be lecipients than givers 
of guidance is often as irreparable as it is inexcusable Teachers whose 
maladjustment is i effected m their being bossy, often cross, always fussy, 
and given to nagging and antagonizing children just cannot Inspire them 
to do their best 

Thus, the mental health of the teacher is directly related to the 
work of the classroom Wliereas the plumber can be most maladjusted 
without It having too much effect on his customers, the maladjustment of 
the teacher is very likely to affect in a very vital way the giowth of the 
children in his caie Hence, good mental health on the pait of the teacher 
should geneially be as important a qualification as academic knowledge 
or a valid I'caclTc'i’s license This would be of particular importance in 
the giade school where ehildien may be stuck with the same teacher 
day in and day out for a whole year 

Factors in tut mtntal health of thf TFAaiER 

Much of the mateiial of this text has diiect bearing on the mental 
heal til of the teachci and he should be able to appl)/ the pimciples we 
have discussed to his situation as well as to that of his pupils Thus, 
for example, he needs to appreciate the fact that, like anv other human 
being, he must deiive ceitain satisfactions from his job if he is to remain 
a contented and integrated individual, and that he is not promoting his 
own adjustment nor that of his pupils when he attempts to satisfy his 
needs at the exj^ense of the childien in his class 

Teaching, like any other profession, involves both favorable apd 
unfavorable mental hygiene factors Among the foirncr wc might men- 
tion the following 

[a] Teachmg includes ample possibilities far satisfying the needs 
of the teacher The teacher doing a good job has the satisfaction of seeing 
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childien grow, of feeling their affection and respect, and of obtaining 
recognition by parents and the community This is probably the greatest 
satisfaction to be derived from teaching But it tends to be restricted 
to those who enjoy their teaching sufficiently to be good teachers The 
poor teacher very often reaps nothing but pupil and parental hostility, 
if not contempt 

Teaching involves a variety of work and a constant challenge for the 
poison who is interested in childien and their growth Evciy child is 
uni(|uc and presents unique problems that call for the highest level of 
professional competence Although the teachei will not always be suc- 
cessful in solving these problems, theie will certainly be no lack of 
opportunity to use all of his skills, initiative, «incl ingenuity for the benefit 
of childien and his own self-satisfaction Whc'n the teacher becomes 
sensitive to the needs of childien and attempts to make the classroom 
a pleasant place for them, he soon finds that they, m turn, help satisfy 
his needs, sO that teaching becomes rewaiding 

[b] Teaching offers steady employment with rathei good pay, steady 
inci eases, a reasonably shoit day, and mimcious v«ications throughout the 
year This advant<igc is, of course, lost when teachers become straddled 
with heavy co-curricular responsibilities, when they have to attend uni- 
versity classes, or when they feel compelled to take on an extra job to 
supplement their salary 

[c] Among other advantages might be mentioned association with 
educated persons of like interests, clean woik, and con'iact' with youth 
whose enthusiasm and vitality will ncvei let the teacluM glow old — 
unless he grows sour — in which case, it will be rernaikably effective in 
hastening the process 

But there is an unfavoiable side to teaching 

[a] Foi some teachers, the major hazard in teaching is monotony 
Using the same methods, the same outlines, the same illustititions, the 
same audio-visual aids, eating the same meals at the same restaurant, 
wearing the same style of clothes — all of these things down to the same 
bridge partneis every Friday and the same pew in church eveiy Sundav 
are typical of the lives of some teachei s They are in a rut^ Presenting 
the same material year after year — and repeating it for the benefit of the 
slower children for good mcasiiic — is bound to get boiing It is like 
presenting the same play over and ovei again Actually, good teaching 
can never be routine it calls for improvement in method, for changes 
in content depending qn the interests, needs and purposes of the children, 
and, above all, it calls .for teaching children, and not subject matter On 
the other tiand, it is true that teaching is sometimes frustrating because 
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the results of one’s work are not immediately observable This is espe- 
cially so m the area of pupil adjustment where a teacher may work for 
months — apparently in vain — trying to straighten out a child It is also 
true that some teachers by trying too hard and expecting too much 
disappoint themselves and become discouraged 

[b] Teaching can involve a great deal of nervous strain Not only 
are numerous emotionally charged situations likely to occur during ihc 
course of the day, but, even at best, children are full of pep and vinegar 
and they can be irritating even to the calmest teacher When the teacher 
IS unstable to begin with, the strain on teacher and pupils alike can be- 
come unbearable Such a teacher should probably be guided out of the 
profession, whenever possible 

The teacher needs time to collect his wits and his energy A free 
period wlu'n he can take a minute to relax without having childicn undei 
foot, perhaps time for a cup of coffee on days that have been particular!) 
trying will often do wonders in terms of setting the ship baclc on an even 
keel Teaching may actually involve considerable fatigue on the part of 
the teacher depending on the size of the classes taught, the nature of the 
pupils and of the subject taught, and, of course, the physical stamina of 
the teacher Teachers, especially those in the smaller schools, are often 
loaded down with co-cuiricular assignments, committee meetings, various 
other assignments, unending reports and other clerical — if not janitorial 
— duties in addition, of course, to a full teaching load Thus, to quote 
Bowlby [37] 

, the problem of extracuriicular duties is really enough to 
take your time, your health, and your breath away Every 
tCiicher is expected to serve as a class advii»or as well as spon- 
sor two 01 moie activities, plus a little coaching or chamatic 
woik on the side Three-m-one oil is modest in its numerical 
claims when compared to the small-high-school teacher who is 
expected to be a seven-in-one paragon — guidance expert, ad- 
visor, teacher, clerk, and assistant janitoi, plus football and 
basketball coach 

• 

Likewise, in the Kaplan and O’Dea study [203], the results of which 
are shown below, many of the mental hazards listed by teachers are in 
the category of unsatisfactoiy work conditions Yet generally it is tlje 
frustration resulting from things undone and problems unsolved as well 
as from boredom, rather than ^ood hard work, that leads to fatigue 
Once the strain starts to accumulate, tension pile* up and teachers get 
to nagging, overemphasize the unimportant and the trivial, and become 
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unable to organize their work on an effective basis The result is general 
annoyance and shortness of temper which soon leads to animosity on the 
pait of pupils and, thus, to a vicious cycle 

TABLE 17 3 

Mental Health Haz vrds of Classroom Teachers • 


Mental Health Hazard Frequency 

Teacher load too heavy 64% 

Overcrowded classrooms 51 % 

Inadequate housing 50% 

University work carried concuirently with teaching 49% 

Failure of report card to give adequate description of child's 

potentialities 48% 

Lack of parental cooperation with the school 44% 

Teachers peiforming secretarial duties 42% 

Insufficient supplies and equipment 40% 

Failuie of school to realize and satisfy individual differences 39% 
Lack of school funds to operate efficiently 37 % 

• from Kaplan and O Dea [203] 


[c] Closely connected \Mth the matter of nervous strain as an un- 
favorable feature of tcviching are the frequent conflicts that arise diinng 
a school day The maintenance of discipline, for example, often poses a 
problem for the teacher who wants to be loved and appreciated and yet 
does not know how to be permissive without having students take ad- 
vantage of him He may feel that he has to choose between bedlam and 
resulting censure from the principal, or autocratic contiol and pupil 
antagonism Of couise, such things as defiance and hostility on the part 
of students are much more common in some communities and at ceitam 
grade levels than others, but again it seems that some teachers are always 
running from one conflict to another while otheis never have tiouble 
When such conflicts occur too frequently, the teacher might well ask 
himself whether he is bringing these problems upon himself by such 
things as rigidity of personality or insensitivity and incompetence in 
adjusting the curnculum to the needs and purposes of the pupils On 
the other hand, teachers sometimes run into a problem when their need 
to be loved and to avoid pupil hostility makes it difficult for them to 
maintain discipline and insist on a certain amount of work This often 
leads them to compromise some of their values with resulting feelings of 
guilt and anxiety 

CeneraUy, when a relationship of mutual understanding exists be- 
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tween teacher and pupils, when the teacher has earned the respect of 
students and they are convinced that he has their interests and welfare 
at heart, such conflicts are likely to be rare and of a minor variety, espe- 
cially when he is proficient in adapting the ciiniculum to student needs 
and piiiposes He must also give the child fec'lings of status and recog- 
nition and thus make it unnecessary for ihe latter to become a behavior 
problem m Older to get attention He should be sure to provide legitimate 
outlets for the release of emotional tension so that it is drained off befoie 
it reaches explosive proportions 

The teacher nec'ds to undei stand not only children and what causes 
them to behave as they do but he also needs to understand his own 
behavior The secure teacher should be able to accept defiance and other 
irritations without being unduly upset and certainly a teacher who en- 
joys children can understand that thi'ir buoyancy and high vitality is 
bound to get them in trouble once in a while Therefore, when he finds 
himself unduly provoked at the child’s behavior, he might well ask him- 
self what in his background causes him to be so disturbed at this kind 
of behavior 

Some h'aclicis feci that the way to handle conflicts with students is 
to point out in no uncertain teims who is boss Unfortunately, this gen- 
erally rcstorc's older and it gives the teacher the illusion that he has 
sohed the pioblem whereas, in reality, he has only dealt with supeificial 
behavior and actually aggravated the problem through increasing inner 
tensions and fiustrations of which the misbehavior is but a symptom In 
general, tough disciplinarians create moic pioblems than they solve by 
incieasing resentment and hostility they cieate misconduct while, at the 
same time, causing conflict and maladjustment on the part of the child 
Such conduct also precludes the building of respect and acceptance on 
the part of pupils and denies teachers the satisfactions they so definitely'^ 
need In shoit order, besieged by pupil and parental hostility and rejec- 
tion, such tcacheis are forced to depend moie and more on autocratic con- 
trol and punitive measures which, sooner or latei, icbound against them 

Conflicts also arise out of poor teachci-piincipal lelationsliips Just 
as some teachers are misguided in their dealings wjth pupils, so some 
principals and administiators consider pupils and teaclieis as mere cogs 
in the pedagogical machine And just as children suflei fiom repressive 
autocratic contiol at the hand of tcacheis, so do teacheis often siiIEer 
from the same sort of contiol at the hands of the administration Many 
tf'achers feel they are foicid to^ contend wih unie<ilistic standards, rigid 
requirements, and petty politics They sometimes eel that they are pie- 
vented from doing their best for the child by administrative restrictions 
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oversize classes, constant interruptions, and endless clerical details Some 
principals have outdated ideas as to such things as classroom management 
and expect teachers — who feel they know better — to act accordingly 
And, of course, conflicts arise from the opposite situation, e g , when 
the teacher, exasperated at the behavior of a youngster, sends him to the 
principal only to be told by the latter that perhaps if he weie a little more 
understanding of children he would have fewer problems 

The communication system between teachers and administrators 
sometimes breaks down to the point where, while each blames and com- 
plains about the other, they nevei get to dealing constructively with 
their differences Teachers often complain about the principal to each 
other but in front of him blame the pupils and the parents In the mean- 
time, the frustration and hostility of both the principal and, especially, the 
teacher are directed toward the child as the scapegoat in the situation, 
while apathy and poor school morale bounce from teacher to pupil and 
hick again The emotional as well as the academic tone of the school — 
and eventually of the classroom — revolve around the work of the pnnci- 
p<il However, his responsibilities cause him to be interested m the whole 
scliool rather than in individual teachers and occasionally the teacher may 
feel cheated out of deserved recognition, especially when favontism and 
petty politics are present 

Conflicts also arise when parents do not see eye to eye with the 
teacher on such matters as discipline, homewoik, cuniculuin, or teach- 
ing methods Parental and community reactions sorrletuws pick up 
momentum and concentrated attacks, such as the ictent wave of criti- 
cism of the school stemming from American lag in the missile lace, le- 
sult The poor teacher often finds it difficult to agree simultaneously with 
the mother of the gifted child who wants rigid giading and a highly 
technical curriculum and with the mother of the duller child who has a 
different problem, or with the mother of the well-behaved child whose 
jacket was tom by one of the more uncontrollable childien of the school 
and with the mother of the latter child, with the parent who wants more 
homework and the parent who wants less — all of which he is expected 
to do while at the same time complying with ddmmistiative regulations on 
the subject Pressures are even applied to win sports events whatever the 
cost in terms of harm to individual children and of the violation of the 
teacher s basic values of sportsmanship It must be noted in this connec- 
tion that the parent is generally well-meaning, he simply wants the best 
for his child, a reaction which is both understandable and commendable, 
and the parent may be right except that his child is only one of the thirty 
or more with whom the teacher has to contend' At any late, all these 
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demands made upon him to be everything to everybody at onee leaves 
the poor teacher confused and often demoralized And, unfortunately, the 
same lack of communication that sometimes charactciizes tcacher-prin- 
cipal relationships is also to be found at times in the dialings of teachers 
and paicnts so that tlie teacher may feel “without a fiiend in the world ” 
[d] A foiuth source of difficulty connected with teaching which is, 
foitunately, being lelaxed in recent years concerns the isolation ot the 
teacher resulting from unnecessaiy community restrictions on his per- 
sonal life That the imposition of a few restiictions is psychologicallv 
sound has been mentioned before Teachers have by their own choice 
set themselves in a position where children are likely to identify with 
them, where they become their heroes to be copied They can, therefore, 
not allow themselves to become involved in scandals or even minoi 
episodes that might go relatively unnoticed in a lesser position It a 
teacher is not willing to accept the fact that his life is not his to live after 
school houis, he is in the wiong field Foi the clergyman, the rnayoi, the 
principal, or any oilier poison in a position of public responsibility to be 
found diunk in the gutt(‘i is not “his own business”* 

Nevertheless, ceitain lestnctions are unnecessary the commumtv 
cannot put restiictions on such things as smoking, participation iri civic 
groups courtship and mariiagc, and other activities to which the teacher, 
as a meinb(‘r of a democratic community, is entitled, without in the long 
run destroying his effectiveness In some communities, for example, the* 
teacher — and parliculaily, the woman teacher — is never fully acceptecj 
on an equal basis by parents and other adults and, even in social situa- 
tions, she is not Jane Smith but MiSb Smith, Joan's te icher Ihc corn- 
miinitv often places her on a pedestal and, thereby, deques her such 
basic lights as the right to innocent fun, couitship, and privacy Many 
women teacheis, for instance, are rathci trustiated at the thought of 
b(*coining “old maids,’ for not only do the> find the male tcMcheis with 
whom the) associate in the school to be rnarru'd but they are also re- 
stricted in husband-hunting in the commumtv Perhaps all these restric- 
tions aic a can) -over fiom the mixed feelings about teachers which a 
nuinbei of people cairy with them from tlnui school d‘ivs but, whatever 
the leason, they make it difficult for the teachei to lead a noimal life and 
enjoy the satisfactions of the usual social contacts These restiictions 
are, of course, more rigid in small communities than in large cities where 
the teacher may be residing in an entirc'lv clifteient section than that 
in which he teaches The solutiop probabh lies in Hie direction of having 
the teacher convince himself of his rights as a cittzen and his duty as a 
public servant and leader of youth and to insist on these rights — pro- 
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vided, of course, these rights do not interfere with his responsibility as a 
teacher It might, for instance, be pointed out that taking sides in a 
controversial issue, regardless of the merits of the teacher s stand, might 
easily jeopardize his effectiveness with a certain group of pupils (and 
their parents ) who have deep-seated convictions from the opposite view- 
point The question of racial integration might be an illustration of this 
point 

[e] Salary is also a point of contention for some teachers, although 
generally the salary issue comes up only when morale is low and other 
grievances are present Thus, some teacheis sometimes feel that they are 
not understood and appreciated, that there are no extra rewards for effort 
and effectiveness, that all the administration and the community does is 
pile them with extra choics but never a woid of lecognition Some teachers 
may feel that lack of professional help m the foim of academic con- 
sultants and clinically tiained workers, forces them to struggle with 
problems they are not able to solve Thus, the question of low salary is 
generally tied to a general discontent and, often to lack of adjustment 
on the part of the teacher to teaching as a career 

The salary of teacheis does not compaie with that of other professions 
like medicine, dentistiy, law, or engineering, but it is loasonably free from 
operating expenses and is not subject to risk Besides salaries have come 
up and will maintain this rise as teachers continue to provide competent 
professional service Teachers must remember that they are in the 
profession to provide a service, not to get out of it all th6‘ traffic will 
bear If a teacher feels that he is underpaid, such a feeling is likely to 
lead to frustiation, to a lack of enthusiasm and initiative which can do 
great harm if tiansniitted'to children and, by pi eventing him from doing 
his best job, engendeis endless difficulties and f lustrations For that rea- 
son an underpaid teacher is rarely woith what he is getting and for the 
good of all, including himself, he should look for a position elsewhere 
Teaching has certain attractions and certain drawbacks and it draws a 
particular gioup of people who aic content to operate within such a 
framework A pci son who is not happy to work under these conditions 
owes it to all concerned to get out The welfare of children is at stake 

Suggestions for promoting hie mfntal health of the teacher 

Teaching is not without its mental health hazards which, as we 
have seen, take their toll among teacheis The fact that some teachers 
and not otheis display signs of maladjustment, however, apparently points 
to differences either in the stability of teachers as they enter the pro- 
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fession or m the conditions which they encounter after they become 
teachers The two sets of factors arc, of course, closely interrelated well- 
adjusted beginning teachers are likely to deal with whatever conditions 
they encounter with effectiveness and improve them The unstable teacher 
IS likely to find himself in the middle of a vicious circle, for the un- 
favorable factors involved in teaching are magnified in the case of the 
unfit, with resulting harm to himself as well as to children 

The writer is fully convinced that the most effective way of im- 
proving tlie mental health of the teaching profession (and succeedmg 
generations of youngsters) is to select as prospective teachers individuals 
who are emotionally stable and who go into teaching because of an 
interest and a mature liking for childnm This places a great responsi- 
bility upon the shoulders of teachei -training institutions, especially since 
the factors that arc involved in tea».her-success are not only relatively 
unknown — in the 143 studies of effective teachers summarized by Barr 
[22], no single teacher chaiactenstic or factor stands out — But also rela- 
tively difficult to appraise Nevertheless, from a psychological standpoint, 
the following teacher characteristics and qualities may be considered as 
conducive to offc ctivcness in promoting mental health on the part of the 
child [a] emotional secuiily, stability, and relative freedom from anx- 
iety, [b] ability to identify with children and include them within their 
sphere of cmlightcmed self-inteiest as discussed in Chapter 5, [c] a co- 
opeiativc dcmociatic orientation, and [d] a balanced and positive out- 
look on life' Appiaising the piesence of tlu'se traits in piospective teach- 
ers IS obviously difficult iii the setting of the usual lecture-type college 
classroom sitiuition An appioach that combines classroom participation, 
pre-internship contacts with cliildien in the field, and the use of such 
standaidized instiuments as the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
[76] and evtMi the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory [169] 
as a means of determining suitability for teaching tend to be moie fiuit- 
lul but even then we can moie successfully identify those individuals 
whose chaiacteiistics will tend to pi event them fioin bccuniing good 
teachers than tliose who will be successful Thus, such pioeedurcs and 
instillments may peiniit the identification of teaclici candidates who are 
so engiossed in then own difficulties that they are not likeK to be in 
any position to undcistand and help children w'lth the problems of grow- 
ing up On the other hand, the relative absence of negative traits does not 
automatically guarantee success in teaching 

The principal has a particular responsibility. not only m choosing 
good teachers for his school but also in promoting and maintaining morale 
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and school elBciency at a high level, for, just as the teacher sets the 
tone of the classioom, so in a more general way the principal sets the 
tone for the school Implied in the above statement are [a] a demociatic 
oiganization and operation of the school, including a discussion (and 
not a dictation) of policies, constructive supei vision, and group action on 
school problems, [b] adequate salaries, equipment, and other facilities 
that befit the dignity of the teaching profession, and [c] cordial relations 
among administiators, teacheis, pupils, and parents, each aware of his 
responsibilities and of the need for cooperation 

The teacher himself has the primary responsibility for his own mental 
health Granted a liking for children, he still needs to acquaint himself 
with the principles of psychology so that he can understand children bet- 
ter He must be fully sold on teaching as an opportunity to be of service 
to children and must be fully convinced tliat whatever promotes then 
adjustment will also be conducive to his own happiness and mental health 
In fact, he should concentrate on developing positive relationships with 
pupils, fellow teachers, parents, and administrators through developing 
sensitivity to the needs of people and resourcefulness in dealing eflcc- 
tively with others He also needs to undei stand and accept himself, for 
only as he has accept'd his own shortcomings is he in a position to accept 
those of others Furthermore, since competence is conducive to a feeding 
of secuiity, he should strive to develop compeUmcc in both his subject 
area and in teaching methods so that he can guide more effectively the 
growth of children along worthwhile and meaningful lines Nothing gives 
a teacher a lift as much as docs pride and confidence in his ability to do 
the job and to eain the respect and gratitude of pupils, parents, fellow- 
teachers, and administrators 

As he grows in ability to consolidate children into a functional cohe- 
sive group bent on the pursuit of common goals, he finds troubles dis- 
appear Furthermore, as \\e grows in security, he finds it easier to be 
tolerant, to look upon annoying behavior on the pait of others as some- 
thing to analyze fiorn the standpoint of causation rather than as a per- 
sonal affront Then the child’s misbehavior becomes d challenge just as 
the principal’s criticisms serve as the basis for improvement rather than 
as a cause for resentment Under such conditions he can see things in per- 
spective, he can distinguish the important from the trivial and petty, he 
needs no longer to be on the defensive Furthermore, as he becomes freed 
from having to worry about his security, he finds more time to plan, to 
routmize what should be on a routine basis, and thus, he preserves his 
eneigies for constructing more meaningful classroom experiences. 
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The teacher should cultivate wide interests and associate with peo- 
ple outside the narrow circle of the classroom so that he does not have to 
be so dependent upon his students for the satisfaction ot his needs He 
can then be more objective in dealing with students and be of gieatci 
help to them He should also be aware that all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy and should have separate time for both This is particu- 
larly tiiie of the woman teacher with a family who, unless she pl.ins it 
carefully, may find that her attempt to be a wife, a mothi'r, and a teacher 
will result in her being a failure in all three The teacher needs to k('(*p 
in good physical health and, although some teachers, perhaps because 
of their relative freedom from unnecessary tension and their ability to 
put work on an efficient basis, seem full of energy, others definitely need 
their weekends and their vacations to recupeiato It follows that the 
teacher should not take pupil assig iments home to giade unless he is 
sure theie is no bcttci way and that the time and cni'igy so spent could 
not be put to more constiuctive use This is not to be con^trued as an 
endorsement ol laziness the water is men ly suggesting that the effective- 
ness of a tcachei is probably moic closely proportional to the planning 
and the imagination he bangs to the classroom than to the number of 
hours he keeps his nose to the gandstone " 

Yet, despite all the constiuctive planning of which the teacher is 
capable, theie will be days when cvcivthing will go wrong, when he will 
feel like ciawling in a hole in the giound If this occurs ficquentU, he 
might well *be ili the wiong field and, despite all the gloiv that attends 
the virtue of persistence, it is an even gieatei vntuc to know when to 
quit Yet, he shouldn’t waste every ounce of the eneigv he should bt 
spending in teaching worning about his effectiveness He should do 
the best job he can — and let us not foigel the words of Rcdl and Watten- 
berg [410] 

There are not enough saints to fill all the teaching positions, so 
imperfect human beings must do the bulk of tlu mstiuction of 
youth — What counts is not youi virtues or your vices but what 
vou do to childien witli them 

*^111 order for clinicians 'o be of maxiniiim sersice to flieir clients they must 
miuntain with them a rehtionship tint is profession d, not personal To some exUnt, 
this also applies to teichcrs tluv should not get so insoKed in tlu childrLn tint 
they cirrv the buiden of the cluldun’s problems on their own sliouldeis 

®The teacher needs to take periodic apprusal of the value of what he is dolnc; 
in terms of his goal, n.imcl}, pupil urowth •An tlie hours spent with a red p ncil 
actually helping the child with his English^ Is talking on the part of the chiltl so 
bad^ Teachers often get too busy t(f stop and consider whether tlicie might not be 
an easier and more effcctuc w iv of doing things * 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

Mental illness is America’s number one health problem today For- 
tunatcK, it has received considerable attention in recent sears in both 
lay and piofessional circles and e\lensive research into the cause and 
cure of mt'ntal disoiders is being conducted Nevertheless, it is probablx 
true that no other institution is in as good a position to deal with the 
problem as is the school not only does it have contact with the child 
from early in life through the formative years but, since so much of the 
child’s life centers around the work of the school, his school cvpcnences 
are bound to have a prolound influence upon his mental health The fol- 
lowing are among the more impoitant concepts of mental health as they 
apply to thd’ classioom 

[a] Mental hygiene m the classroom is not a fad nor a body of 
clinical techniques, on the contrary, it is part-and-parcel of the teaching 
process by means of which the child’s maximum self-realization is pro- 
moted 

[b] Mental hygiene has three main purposes [1] the pievention of 
mental illness [2] the development of mental health, and [3] the cor- 
rection of mental disorders 

[c] It is by means of good teaching that the teactier can do most 
to promote the mental health of the child Because of the nature of the 
situation in which the teacher operates and the nature of the liaimng lie 
has received, his efforts in^the direction of the therapeutic .ispects of 
mental hygiene should be restricted to early det(*clion of dangei signs, to 
referral to a competent clinician, and to cooperation with his iccom- 
mendations 

[d] A number of factoisln the classroom constitute potential mental 
health hazards Among these might be mentioned the demands of the 
curriculum, discipline, the emotional climate of the classroom, examina- 
tions, and reporting 

[e] Rcgaidlcss of the availability of clinical and guidance services, 
the brunt of the guidance of the child and the promotion of his mental 
hpalth will have to be borne by the classroom teacher 

[f] The mental health of ttie teacher is of primary importance m 
view of the effect his. personality can have upon a large number of chil- 
dren Unfortunately, «rcseardi has shown considerable maladjustment 
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among teachers and, although the same can be said about any other 
occupational gioup, maladjustment among teachers is more closely re- 
lated to their work than is the case m other occupations 

[g] Teaching, just as other occupations, has both its favorable and 
its unfavorable features and it usually attracts persons who can find 
happiness within such a framework For the right person, teaching can be 
a source of satisfaction and self-fulfillment whereas for the misfit the 
satisfactions arc minimized and the drawbacks are corresi^ondingly mag- 
nified The latter should be guided out of the teachmg profession for the 
good of all concerned 

[h] The most effective way of improving the mental health of the 
teachmg piofcssion is to select, as prospective teachers, individuals who 
are well adjusted and who have a matuie liking for children 

[i] Admimstiators need to do all they can to make the work of the 
classioom teacher pheasant In the final analysis, however, the teacher 
needs to assume responsibility for his own mental health, to attempt to 
understand and acc('pt himself, to develop competence m dealing with 
children, and to cultivate a sense of perspective that will pi event him 
from becoming unduly upset at minor irritations 
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QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Comment A teacher objects to having to concern himself with the 
mental health of 150 children whom he barely knows He contends it 
detiacts fioin the primaiy function of the school, namely, to teach Anyway, 
he IS trained as a teacher not as a psychologist 

2 Evaluate the school fiom which you graduated from the standpoint 
of its provisions for the mental health of pupils and teachers What are some 
of the featuics that could have been impioved? 

3 What aic the paiticular satisfactions you anticipated which caused 
you to select teaching as a careei^ Why the particular field of teaching rathei 
than anotliei^ 

4 Debate Until such tiiiie as the teaching profession implements 
cITcctise means of eliminating from its laiiks the misfit and the maladjusted, 
it should not be given secuiity of tenure 

5 Is the tcachci’s wcHaic compatible with the best inteiesls of the 
students and the community^ Should teachers join teachei fedeiations^ 
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The Modern Classroom — 

A Psychological Reorientation 


To saif that tJic football Uam and the hand ' ap])eal to ijouth” 
moK than hisiouj and mathematics is no i\planation at alj The 
fooftiall team and the hand an on^anred to hate a jioudful 
human apju'aly iihetca^ histon/ and malhe malK s aie no* so oi- 
ganized although they could and should In 

\fCMS] 1 1 [278] 


A coiTnsi i\ TiHjrAiioNAL PsyciTOiocY can be jiisljfied as part of tlie^ 
teaciUM-piepar.itioii sequence only as it leads to an iinpnne inent in tin 
( fh'ctiveness witli which the teacher caines out tlic work of promoting 
the growth and development of the child Thioiighout the chapters eif 
this text, vaiions ps\chological pnnciples have* been consideied ag.imst 
the background of the work of the elassioom This chaptei will attempt 
to pinpoint some eif the moic impentant applications and implications of 
these principles paiticiilarly as tlie^y i elate to the oigani/ation of c'diica- 
tional cxpeTienccs by means of which the maximum sell-ieali/ation of the 
whole child is to be pioinoted The sluc\enl must not expect presciiplions 
and rules of thumb this book promised none, will gixe nonc^ Fuithei- 
more, it must be* understood that the piescnt chaptei makes no claim to a 
complete coveiage of the implications of psychology foi educational 
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practice The discussion will be lestnctcd to a few of the highlights and 
the student is urged to review the material coveicd in the various chap- 
ters not as something to learn for a final examination but rather as a 
foundation upon which educational practice must be based 


Organizing Meaningftd Classroom Experiences 

iNtFFICIENCY IN THE SCHOOL 

Education has undergone drastic changes since the turn of the cen- 
tury Great progicss in both educational thought and educational prac- 
tice has resulted from such influences as [a] the contribution of educa- 
tional psvchology, especially in the area of a greater understanding of 
the nature of the learner and of the learning process, and [b] sociological 
changes leading to a new concept of the role of the school in modern 
democratic society The net results, although not amenable to a succint 
synthesis, are probably best reflected in the reorientation of educational 
practice toward the all-around growth of the child as opposed to an em- 
phasis on any given aspect at the expense of the others as was charactc'ris- 
tic of the school of yesteryear What is more, modern schools — and mod- 
ern teachers — here and there throughout the country not only exemplif) 
the latest philosophical and psychological thinking put into practice but 
also earn public recognition and respect through the cahbci or the services 
they provide and of the product they turn out 

Yet along side this modernism that characterizes certain schools and 
certain teachers, theie exist throughout our country, schools and teachers 
whose Rip Van Wrinkle organization and procc'durcs aie not only woe- 
fully ineffective but — worse — aic definitely detiimental to the ail-aiound 
growth of the unfortunate children who aie subjected to their influence 

Ironically, much of the harm done children comes at the hands of 
teachers and administrators whose sincerity cannot be doubted — who arc 
fully convinced that they are acting in the child’s best interest — but 
whose lack of understanding of the basic principles of psychology and 
of education makes them, nonetheless — and no less — an undeniable 
hazard to the maximum self-realization of countless children Thus, daily, 
well-meaning teachers force children to participate in exercises in which 
they have no intcicst, push children to do things which are completely 
beyond their abilities, who berate, scold, nag, and fail them because stu- 
dents cannot meet their unrealistic standards, and who punish them 
when, in final desperation at this constant frustration of their needs, chil- 
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dren misbehave All this, because of a firm belief that hard work is good 
for anyone and that “if they tried hard enough, they could do it Any- 
way, the content of the curriculum has to be covered — regardless of the 
cost^ These teachers are apparently unfamiliar with such fundamental 
psychological concepts as the difficulties imposed by intellectual and 
experiential limitations, the complications caused by emotional block- 
ing, and the negative attitudes that result from coercion, to name but 
a few 

In the same way, many teachers (perhaps not entirely well-meaning) 
are apjiaiently under the impression that, unless children are driven with 
a whip like tigers in a circus act, the quality of tlieir performance will be 
impaired, and that children will neither work nor behave unless kept 
under the constant threat of failure and punishment So they would never 
think of giving a compliment for work well done for fear the child will 
immediately rest on his laurels, but, on the other hand, they nevei miss 
an opportunity to criticize (piesiimably, as a way of building moral fibei 
and a stiiving for pcifcction) And the sad part is that tliese teachers feel 
tliey aic doing their duty That they might accomplish more by trying to 
understand the child and his problems and by encouraging him to do his 
best than by trying to ciush him and to downgrade his self-concept, it 
seems hasn’t dawned on them' ^ 

Paralleling these inexcusable violations of the principles of educa- 
tional psychology — oi perhaps, more coriectly became of this failure* on 
the part of ccrt»Tin teachers, who are supposedly psychologically trained 
persons, to comply with the principles of educational psychologv in deal- 
ing with the ehild — our schools have not been ovcily successful in proinot- 
ing his grow'th As wo have seen in the chapters on adjustment and mental 
health as well as m the discussion of social and emotional maturity and 
the concept of enlightened self-interest, the pioducts being turned out of 
our educational institutions considered as a whole fall considerably short 
of peilc-Ction However, since the school cannot be expected to shoulder 
the whole blame for failure in these areas we may more appropriately 
evaluate the extent of its relative success in piomotmg academic growth 
since this is one area where whatever cicdit oi blame is due can, to a 
gi eater extent, be attiibutcd to the elFoits of the school 

Empiiical evidence points rather conclusively to the fact that, no 
matter from what point of view we look at the vvoik being done in the 
classioom, we invariably find little cayse tor rejoicing This, of course, 
does not pertain to all teachers, or even to all schogls, foi some are doing 

'Perhaps the principal could bring the idci home by taking every opportunity 
to tell them what poor teachers they are, individually and collectively • 
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an outstanding job it does, however, apply to the inajoiity and this is 
the standard by which parents and the geneial public measuie our woith 
Many critics have lambasted our educational institutions for their in- 
eptitude and, wheieas these criticisms are not always completely war- 
ranted, they are, nevertheless, not entirely without foundation In fact, 
even such objective obscivers as Murscll [278] and Burton [53] mince no 
words in pointing out that our efforts have been anything but siiecessful 
Thus, Mi'isell not onlv gives examples of teaching in diiect VMil.ition 
ot the principles of educational psychology but goes on to sav tliat llu'se 
examples are, unfortunately typical of many of oui ])iesent eduCtitional 
practices 

Among the many examples of inefficiency and malpractice in the 
classroom which can be noted by any impartial obseiver who looks into 
the problem, one might mcMition the following 

[a] Much of the activities of the classioom consists of verbal dis- 
cussions and* descriptions with a heavy reliance on abstract and technical 
language The logical outcome m too many cases is vcibahsm piled on 
verbalism, fiustralion, gradual disinterest, apathv, and misbehavioi Thus, 
the child's knowledge of gi*uninar does not lead to an impiovemcnt in 
his oial and written work, the teaching of scumce is often foimali/cd and 
svstemati/ed into intellectual units w'hich hiive no relation to his dailv 
(‘'peiience and interc'st, mathematics is rauh bi ought down to tlie level 
at which he can unclei stand it let alone use it m living, anel social 
studies are often taught in tlic abstiact so that it is compIcteV foreign to 
the pioblems he faces in eveiyday life 

[b] The unsuitable curiiculum which dominates some of our schoeds 
inteiferes with pieimotion of the maximum self-rcahzation of the child 
both directly through the nature of the learning experiences it contains 
and indirectly through the shackling of the teacher and the conseejuent 
encouragement of mclfoctive teaching methods Ihe cuiiiculum in the 
great majority of our schools is a subject cuinculum, in many cases, 
according to Bui ton, it is a textbook curriculum tragically unrelated to 
life needs” not only for childien but also foi adults, ‘foi immediate and 
remote needs of anyone, anywhere, at any time ” Undei such conditions 
there can be no good teaching Page assignments to a single text fol- 
low^ed by a verbal quiz and drill aimed at the memoii/alion of facts-' — 
with no other aim than covering the text — is used by the “great ma- 
jority” of secondary school teachers even though, again to quot< Bui Ion, 

* Many teachors of the traditional school prefer routine, busy work, and the 
memorization of facts This system calls for little imagination, it is easier to enforce 
through drill, and easier to measure from the standpoint of outcomes 
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"It would be difficult to dc3vise an educational practice so grossly inef- 
fective, so ceitamly calcul.ited to interfere with learning ” Many 
of oiir schools still rely on such potentially damaging measures as coer- 
cion competition, and punishment as a means of pushing meaningless 
matcinil on defenseless children As a lesult, the things that stand out in 
too many of our schools are lack of motivation, satisfaction with meclu^c- 
rity and getting by, a great interest m "cinch* courses, and ‘goofing-olT ’ 

Schools ("MSt for the piuposc ol providing meaningful ('\pericnces 
through which the growth ol the child can be promoted most efh'ctivcK 
No OIK' denies ihe fact that the child can — and does — kain man) useful 
and important things out of school However, such out-of-school e\peri- 
encis tend to be haphazard, uncoordinated, and not sulficicntly oiganizi'd 
and couc( nlialed foi socu'ly t() be able to depend upon them for educat- 
ing th(' child School cannot be like life it is precisely bc'caiise ol the 
failuie of ordmaiy life expi'iieuccs to provide a suitable education that 
schools have been establislu d Schools exist for the puiposoof selecting 
those ('vpeiicnc('s that ari' worthwhile and meaningful to the child, of 
bnngjiig them into \'ital lelationship with him so that he can integrate 
thc'in in a functional wav, and guiding him in his reactions to these ex- 
pc'rienccs so that they will be effective from an educational point of view 

The curriculum 

TI)e sfcjuence of experiences through which the school attempts to 
pioiuote ihcwgUin'th of the child is known as the cuiiiculiim Ideally, the 
(iiriK Ilium should mcoipoialc the best experiences one could devise to 
furlhei Ins giowth and dixclopment and its impoitancc m the piomotion 
of this giowth can, theiefoK', not be minimized In fact, a poor cur- 
iiculuin (m the smisc of emphasizing the unimpoitant at the expenst of 
till' ( sseutials, of tmphasizing the unattainable and the useless of being 
iinieahstu ) would automaticalh negate the veiy purpose tor which the 
school exists 

Most, if not all, cxpcuences aie educative in the bioad sense of the 
word How'ovci, some experiences even though educative, are detrimental 
from the standpoint of long-teim giow^th ot the learner Also to be con- 
sidered IS the fact that a gieat many cxpeiiences whitli ai(' educatwe in 
the beneficial sense can be found and that if time wcic unlimited, the 
child could become educated by simply being exposed to them all — or at 
least to a huge propoitioii of them Rut lime is not unlimited and the 
school, if it IS to fulfill its responsibility to society, must choose among 
the manv experiences to which* the child could Ije subjected those that 
arc likely to lesult in the maximum growth at the minimum expense in 
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terms of his time and effort Just what these experiences are is, of course, 
d matter of considerable disagreement 

The experiences incorporated into the curriculum are simply the 
vehicle through which desirable learning takes place and it is the learn- 
ing that counts rather than the experience through which it is achieved 
Yet, for all the talk about teaching the child (and not subject-matter), it 
IS still a psychological fact that children learn only through the medium 
of subject-matter, i c , through the experiences to which they have re- 
acted, for learning takes place as a result of the learnt'r s responses and 
the latter occur only as a result of stimulation Thus, subject matter is 
incidental to learning and the study of history or algebra is woithwhile 
to the child only to the extent to which it enables him to do something 
which is purposeful to him The question is not one of teaching the child 
algebra or any other subject but rather of choosing the sc'qiienee of ex- 
periences that will promote in the most effective way the leaining he 
needs for solf-rcalization In this area, the science of psychology can 
make a definite contribution 

What to include in the cuiriciilum is first of all a problem of educa- 
tional philosophy as we have pointed out in Chapter 1 Educational 
psychology also has a definite role to play in determining tins curricu- 
lum whether or not Latin or physical ediicMtion should bo emphasized 
m our schools, for example, centers around tlie extent to which the 
disciplinary and direct values of each in promoting child growth are 
greater than those of other experiences competing for inelvsion in the 
Curriculum Likewise, whether the ciiriiculum should be oiienU'd toward 
the more formal aspects or those moic closely related to the child’s ex- 
perience cannot be considered apart from the effectiveness with which 
such learnings can take place 

Generally speaking, the long teim goals of education, e g , ability to 
think clearly, a scientific attitude, tolerance, and social competence are 
a matter of educational philosophy On the other hand, the more imme 
diate goals and the means whereby both short- and long-range goals arc 
attained are more properly the province of educational psychology Thus, 
whether the teacher conducts a unit on sanitation, tiansportation, or city 
government as a means of promoting Icaining in the area of number 
work, reading comprehension, or civic responsibility is piobably best 
decided on the basis of psychological rather than philosophical considera- 
tions simply because the extent to which an experience is tiiily educative 
depends upon such psychological factors as the child’s interest, goals, and 
needs Likewise, if one has to choose between two equally important 
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goals to be achieved through the curriculum, preference might be given 
to the one which, according to the principles of educational psychology 
IS relatively more attamablc or functional — or both 

The school must constantly re-evaluate not only its methods but also 
its curriculum in the light of changing social and philosophical thought 
and especially in the light of new discoveries in the area of educational 
psychology On the other hand, it must not initiate changes simply for 
the sake of change Teachers are not believers in doing things by halves 
when convinced that a suggested procedure is bc'tler than a prescMit oni* 
they are likely to make a complete shift without realizing tliat peihaps 
the solution lies in a middlc-of-the-ioad position — and educational pro- 
cedures have a long history of pcndulumlike shifts over the yeais — fioin 
a completely phonetic approach to a total disregard for phonics, from 
rigid drill procedures to an easygoing curriculum dictated by the whims 
and fancies of iinmatiiic children, fiom a rigid teachcr-conti oiled class- 
room atmosphere to a pupil-doniinated state of classioom disOiganization 

Some of thc'sc changes have come in response to the demands of the 
public that c('rtam courses be olfercd m the school (eg, sex education ) 
or that a greater or lesser emphasis be placed on a certain phtise of the 
curriculum because of its alleged importance or uniinpoitance Thus, sta- 
tistics on the physical inadequacies of the American vouth inducted into 
scivice during Woild War II led to an incrixised emphasis on physical 
education in schools only to have it cede to science and mathematics as a 
result of thef clainor of scientists that accompanied the Russian Sputnik 
Gcneially, Ameiicans ecviisidcr themselves piactical and, in contiast to 
the Euiopean idea of the finishing school and the gentleman scholar, 
tend to emphasize the piaclical and c\ni the vocational as opposed to 
the cultural and the tluoictical Likewise, there tends to be a moic or less 
persistent demand loi the sj^c-cihc and the tangible as opposed to the 
general — a trend which has met with considertiblc favor among hairied 
teacheis eager to meet the demands of still anothei emphasis in Amciican 
education, namely, adequate objective perfoimance on various tests of 
academic achievement 

Some of the demands made upon the scliool have come from profes- 
sional educators and psyciiologists and ha\e been based on sound re- 
search evidence Thus, a greater emphasis on the “life adjustment” cur- 
riculum moie closely related to the eveiyday life of citi/ens m a de- 
mocracy — as opposed to the moie abstract and classical cuinculum has 
roots in the thinking of such educational and p»^ychological leadois as 
Dewey, Thorndike, and others On the other hand, picssuics have also 
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been applied by various groups for a return to a curriculum or to methods 
which do not make psychological or pedagogical sense And, unfortu- 
nately, rather than attempt to educate the public, schools have at times 
given way to these demands despite tlie fact that, in the final analysis, 
the only important consideration is the welfare of the child The cfFcct of 
public piessurcs is evident in many classroom proceduies and methods 
thus, fear of public censure has made schools cautious in their adoption of 
newer techniques of classroom management, of teaching reading, of deal- 
ing with the whole child, and of differentiated treatment of children 
with different abilities and background Indeed, the fact tliat we still 
giadc children and report then progress on the old-fashioned report 
card, that we regulate our assignment of homework to the wishes of 
parents whom we have never botheied to educate is hardly indicative 
of professional status on the pait of the tcachei who ought to know 
what IS in the child's best interest and who ought to be willing to exer- 
cise leadership in school matters rathci than lelinqmsh it to the school 
board, the P T A , or the general public This is not to imply that all public 
pressures have been misdnected and that the school should not be sensi- 
tive to the needs of society as reflected in public opinion It is simply that 
teachers need to be leasonably convinced of the desirabilit) of the 
changes advocated before making them 


Progressivism and Traditionalism 

Basic considlrations 

'^The curiiculiim repiesents the content by means of which the school 
stimulates the child s giowth It is, however, necessary for the cuiriculuin 
to which the child is sub]C9tcd to be broken down into units for, ob- 
viously, it cannot be assimilated as a whole This breakdown can be 
done m various combinations of two major ways ( a ) the subject-matter 
organization in which leaining is arranged around some central topic 
logically organized and generally selected in advance by the cuiriculiim- 
maker to fit the school on a local or even a statewide basis, (b) the experi- 
ence oiganization centering on problems related to the desire of students 
m a class to satisfy some need or achieve some purpose These two ap- 
proaches are not entirely independent and separate certainly all cui- 
riculum units incorporate both subject-matter and experience Likewise, 
both can result — and Lave resulted — in desirable outcomes Since these 
approaches m their extremes represent extremes in philosophical and 
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psychological orientation, a studj- of their major contrasts is of interest 
and value hcie These arc nicely suminanzcd in the following table, by 
Bui ton [53] 


TABLE 181 


Co\n’ ARISON oi SuByrer-MAnj 
Suhjcct-nuilln Units 

begin, in the intention of 
adults to teach apynoved sub- 
ject inattoi to pupils, 

are oigani/ed logically around 
a core within the subject mat- 
ter, 

aie yn(paif*d in advance bv a 
person or gioup .ilread\ fa- 
milial with mateiials and lluur 
logic, 

aie foi the purpose of having 
the pupil acv(iiirc the logically 
an anged subject matter, 


arc usually organized fiorn 
simj'ilc to complex and within 
subjext htdcK, 

aie conti oiled b\ the teacher, 
bv adult eoniniittec, h> c'ourse 
of study, 

are usiialK centered in the 
past in the “acciimiilatecr not 
the “acciiinuliihng ’ cultuie, lit- 
tle leferencc' to piesent oi fu- 
tuie, lefcience to futiiie usu- 
ally theoretical, 

• abbicvialcd lioin Burton [53] 


R AND ExPERIFNCr UnITS * 

Expel irnce Units 

begin, in the intention of the 
leairiei, to achieve some pur- 
pose, to satisfv somi' need, 

are oigani/ed y)sychologicallv 
around a pin pose of the 
learner, 

are oiganized as bhev develop 
bv a group facing a new situ- 
ation foi the fust time, 

are foi th(' immediate jpury'iose 
of satisfxmg needs of the 
leainei and uitli the ultimate 
puiyx)S(' of dc\('loy)ing desir- 
abl(‘ iiik 1( istandmgs, attitudes 
skills etc, in the leainer, 

arc usually organi/ed function- 
ally and in disiegard of sub- 
ject lines, ( syiecialh in elemen- 
tal \ gKuh ^ 

ai(' contiollid by a coopeiat- 
ing gioup of le uneis which in- 
eludes the teachei the course 
of stud) IS iitiliz(*d as needed, 

I 

aic usually centered m yxesent 
and future, use accumulated 
matciiils fiom past fieely in 
solving yiresent piobleins, 
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TABLE 181 (continued) 

Comparison of Subject-matter and Experience Units 
Subject-matter Units Experience Units 


roly on foimal methods, assign- 
iiKiits, distinct lesson types, 
punted niatciicils as chief 
sources, learning experiences 
few and foiinal, 

give all pupils the same con- 
tact with th(' same materials, 
some piovision for individual 
di(leieiR(*s 

liave fixed outcomes which are 
known in iidvance and re- 
([uned unifoimly for all leain- 
eis, 

at conclusion, evaluate through 
the use of formal tests of sub- 
ject-matter acquisition, usually 
of fact or skill, 


close with a backward look so- 
called “leview,” and are done 
with when finished ' 


utilize cooperatively planned 
piocedures suited to situation, 
sources m gicat vaiiety, learn- 
ing experiences numerous and 
varied, 

give contacts with many ma- 
teiials, individual difleiences 
cared for variously and auto- 
matically, 

do not have fix('d outeom( s 
which arc known in advance, 
and icfjuncd unifoimly for all 
learneis, 

evaluate many complex out- 
comes contmuallv, with con- 
stant pupil paiticipalion and 
thiougli th(‘ use of many m- 
stiuments, foiinal and mfoi- 
mal, 

lead to new intciests, piob- 
lems, tiiid pin poses 


Whereas the diffcTcnc('s in the two appioaclics involve rnanv facets 
that defy easy svnthesis, the iiiajoi dilh lence lies m their oiientation The 
subject-matter appioach is teachcr-centcied, it is piedicalcul on the as- 
sumption that it is the function of adults to [a] select and organize' tlu 
content, [b] piesent the material, fc] direct the learning, [d] measure 
the results, and [e] diagnose difficulties and provide remedial work where 
indicated There is an implicit assumption that unless teachers oiganizc, 
teach, prod, test, the child will learn little or nothing By contrast, the 
experience school is pupil-centered and the woik of tlie teacher lies m 
[a] setting the stage and utilizing the students* purposes in selecting the 
experiences by means of which they aic to learn, [b] giving moral sup- 
port and whatever help students need to achieve their purposes, and [c] 
cooperating m the evaluation and in the plannmg of the next step 
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A great deal of discussion of the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these two approaches can be located in textbooks and profc^ssional 
journals under such headings as traditional and progressive, conservative 
and modern, teacher-centered and pupil-centered, and even autocratic 
and democratic, all used more or less synonymously In addition, the 
progressive method has, at various times, been called the ptoject or the 
activity method or the experience curriculum Unfortunately, much of the 
writing on the subject has simply reflected the opinions of writers with a 
bias m one direction or the other, it is not uncommon, for instance, to find 
the discussion casts one mt lliod in its best possible light while, at the 
same time, emphasizing the shortcomings of the other Therefore, as we 
turn to a discussion of the two appi caches, the student is cautioned 
against letting his prejudices on the subject obscure the rcxil issues and lo 
distinguish between what is an inherent strength oi weakness in a method 
and what is more correctly an abuse — or perhaps an abuse to which the 
method is prone ^ * 

Psychological evaluation 

The primary weakness of the tcachor-contcTcd appioach stems di- 
rectly from the fact that it is oiienled toward tidiilt goals and relies on 
adult direction, a situation which can casil) run counter to the principle 
that an experience is educative to the extent to which it is bi ought into 
vital lelationship with the needs, goals, and puiposes of the leainer It 
IS based iiptin the philosophical \icw of education as a pieparation for 
life, a position which Siiygg and Combs [354] show to be psychologically 
unsound since the child c«innot solve problems he does not have — and 
cannot have Because he would have to be an adult to have the self- 
concept of an adult, the only possible outcome of a ciiiriculum based on 
such a premise is a childish i espouse to an adult problem As they very 
aptly point out 

the process of equipping children with a repertoire of spe- 
cific facts, skills, and techniques which wull enable them to meet 
specific situations in adult life proves as impractical m theory as 
many generations of frustrated teachers have found it to be m 
practice 

With the advance of educational psychology and the clarification of 
the nature of the learner and of the learning process — out of which the 

“The author nnkts no claim to imp irtiiTlih but stronqly iin^cs the student to 
make for himself a thorout^h ciitical ami) sis of the positien tikon, with a view not 
so much to note flaws in the irtrnmcnts presented as tq devise efhctive tculung 
procedures that will remedy the alleged weaknesses and take full advantage of the 
strengths • 
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pupil-contCied «ipproach evolved — it has become increasingly evident 
that more effective learning is likely to result out of letting classioom ex- 
periences grow out of the child’s purposes and goals than having them 
preselected and preplanned in detail by the curriculum-maker Of com sc, 
with a certain degree of psychological insight, the curriculum-maker can 
make a reasonably valid attempt at relating the curriculum to the purpose 
and ch'velopment of the aveiage child, he would certainly agree, for 
example, that tlie inlioduction into the curriculum of the Magna Carta, 
the Bill of Rights, and other historical events of man s struggle for in- 
depimdencc should coincide with the adolescent s need to gam emotional 
independence from adults However, it takes considerable ingenuity for 
the curriculum-maker to devise a curriculum that will fit all children of 
a given giade, rcgaidless of ability, interest, and experiential background 
It also takes considerable ingenuity for the teacher to promote the readi- 
ness and the motivation for whatevei topic com(*s next in the curriculum 
sequence In othei woids, the traditional preplanned curiiculum docs 
not lend itself well to taking advantage* of the spontaneous inlciests and 
piiiposes of the class and of the opportunities for effective learning that 
sometimes piesent thcmiselves 

An obvious question arising out of the discussion of the preceding 
paragraph conceins the contimuh of the experu'iKC from which the child 
IS to le«irn In the teachei -centered school, this continuity is provided 
automatically bj the expeit curriculum-maker who plans the whole se- 
quence The experience school, on the other hand, guided as it is by 
the inteicsts and puiposes of the child, has no such inbuilt guide toward 
its ultimate goals and, in ex 1 1 erne instances, can degenerate into the aim- 
less wanderings for which-the project m(*thod was often iidiculed with the 
much-repeated “Teacher, I wish wc didn’t havi* to do what wc want to 
do, today ” Obviously, when the planning of the cuirieuliim is put into 
the hands of childien, then education is likely to be fragmentary and in- 
complete But proponents of the pupil-centeied method do not advocate 
that tlic curriculum be left to the whims of childicn They are as fully 
convinced as anyone else of the absolute necessity of having the general 
curriculum sequence — and particularly the over-all goals — planned in 
advance by expcits The freedom they allow childien under the diiec- 
tion of the teacher is in the choice of particular experiences by means of 
which the objectives of the curiiculum are to be attained (Parentheti- 
cally, it should be noted that th s puts the teacher in a key position, a 
professional person nr a position to do a professional job And it allows 
no room for mcompcicncc ) 

It is, of course, true tliat the experiences planned by children often 
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lack the tidy organization winch an adult can give them and, at times, 
the teacher may feel a concern for the muddle in which children can get 
and a compulsion to step in and direct the learning along the lines com- 
mon to the traditional method However, the emphasis upon logical or- 
ganization, often accepted as the gicatest strength of the teacher-centered 
method, needs to be questioned It rests upon the assumption — obviously 
false — that the* material can be absorbed ready made from a structural 
standpoint m much the same way as impressions of wet ink are ab- 
soibed by a blotter Oigani/ation, continuity, and meaning he in the 
learner, not in the material, and it is the learnei who must organize his 
expel lenccs They cannot be organized for him and, although the ar- 
rangement of the material by adults may facilitate the process of re- 
construction by means of which he can obtain meaning out of his ex- 
periences, the process is ceitainly not automatic In fact, the beautiful 
(adult) oigani/ation of the matenal may have no meaning for the chdd 
with his particulai background of ability and experience, as* many teach- 
ers have realized as they despairingly read on the (examination the child’s 
garbled lenditions of the explanations so clearly stated m the book or 
given m class 

Of piimaiy importance in connection with any learning situation is 
the niattei of the motivation of students and this is one area which has 
a definite bearing on the relative effectiveness of the two methods To 
the extent that the traditional curriculum is seketed by adults and 
oiiented to^aref the attainment of adult goals it has to rely on the abilitj 
of the teacher to sell chese goals to children This, certain teacheis are 
able to do effectively in at least a good percentage of the time for a good 
percentage of the children, especially since ceilain topics and subjects 
have a ceitam inherent appeal to the children for whom they are in- 
tended Teacher approval is an important aspect of the total situation 
and many good teachers are able to have children gradually develop 
mteiest in the subject-matter as well as a positive self-concept as it re- 
lates to academic work 

The situation Is not always so ideal, however Since the goals aie 
adult goals, often related only remotely to the goals^of a good fraction 
of the members of the class, it is not surpiismg that, for manv children 
their attainment or unattainment is a matter of relative indifference As 
a consequence, motivation has to be extrinsic, and an excessive emphasis 
on competition, grades, and other external incentives is more oi less a 
natural adjunct of the traditioryil school, as a number of pupils, denied 
the satisfaction which stems fiom stiiving for ifleamngfiil goals, woik 
to avoid punishment or for a grade as something to salvage 'out of an 
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otherwise distasteful activity Very often students have as their primary 
goal the circumventing of the goal set by the teacher The latter, on the 
other hand, uses whatever means his ingenuity enables him to devise 
Some teachers are relatively restricted in imagination and can think of 
nothing beyond sarcasm, scolding, failure and punishment, and various 
forms of threat in order to force the class toward the prescribed goals — 
presumably on the assumption that [a] learning is learning, regardless of 
the means used to promote it, and [b] if children are made to comply 
long enough, they will continue to comply through the operation of habit 
motives Very effective learning actually occurs in many cases Ilowevci, 
for many other children, whatever learning docs take place is often rela- 
tively meager and superficial, but there is certainly nothing superficial 
about the negative attitudes that are promoted 

The pupil-centcrcd classioom, on the contrary, by using the stu- 
dent’s purposes and background as the staiting point and by placing on 
his shoulders a greater share of the responsibility for his education, is 
more likely to stimulate ego-involvement and wholehearted acceptance 
of the goals toward which he is to strive Since it is his problem in the 
sense that he had a hand in choosing it and planning its execution, he is 
not only more likely to work effective in cariymg it out but also to 
derive a greater degree of satisfaction at its solution (Note, foi example, 
the difference between the learning of the student preparing a speech 
to hand in to his teacher as an assignment and that of the student pre- 
paring a speech in connection with his campaign for election to office 
in the student government ) As a result, the need for external incentives 
with which to goad him is correspondingly reduced and the likelihood of 
a virtuous circle of success, interest, and self-actual izati on is correspond- 
ingly increased 

The fact that apathy, misbehavior, and ineffectiveness in learning 
are more or less direct resultants of the unsuitability of its goals and the 
unrealistic demands it makes upon children was not fully appicciated by 
the traditional school Rather, as pointed out by Beaumont and Macomber 
[29], it considered motivation and misbehavior as appendages extraneous 
to the business of the school to be dealt with through external incentives 
and, where necessary, through punitive disciplinary measures Many 
teachers today are equally shortsighted and much of the difficulty still 
to.be found in our schools with respect to motivation and discipline is 
the direct outcome of their failu5C to relate their procedures and their 
curriculum to the needs and purposes of children This is well stated by 
Snygg and Combs [354] in the following quotation 
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It IS quite likely that much of the conflict between pupils 
and teachers which still occurs m school is due to the fact that 
the schools are run by teachers who are chiefly concerned with 
preparing the student for his function in adult life and are filled 
with students who want to satisfy their needs here and now 

Thus, whereas the student-centered classroom, by adapting the work 
to the group and to the individual child and, thereby, providing him with 
the opportunity for continuous satisfaction for his needs, undercuts the 
child's need to misbehave, the traditional school often has to resort to 
repression However, repressive discipline does not make the cuniculum 
any more suitable it merely increase's the tensions associated with the 
frustration of the child and, whereas it makes for order — and a certain 
amount of learning — it often has a detrimental effect on his over-all 
growth 

The practical significance, to those who would guide the growth of 
children, of the point discussc d here cannot be overestimated No matter 
from which aspect of his sclf-ic<di7ation it is viewed — academic giowth 
personal and social adjustment, attitude and chaiactcr formation — it is 
evident that the individual, whethei a child in school or an adult 
at work, must find satisfaction for his needs out of meeting the de- 
mands of the job or the classioom lathi'i than have to rely on e\tiinsic 
incentives such as giades or salary or the satisfaction of such side 
actiMties as tly3 after-school athletic program, the after-work bowling 
league, or tlie coflee-break fiicndships As it pei tains to the school child, 
this means that the organi/atioii of the classioom and its cuniculum 
must have inbuilt satislactions, i e , it must make it possible for the 
child to di'iive his majoi satisfactions, not out of getting a grade or 
misbehaving, but rather out of solving meaningful and challenging piob- 
Icms, and out of contributing to the attainment of gioup goals The fact 
that the student-centeied approach tends to have grcatci possibilities 
fiom this standpoint constitutes one of the stiongest arguments in its 
favor 

The advantages noted so far of relating the cuiriculum to the goals 
and purposes of the leainei are of obvious importance but we still have 
to consider what is to the average layman the most crucial question, 
namely, the extent to which experiences so organized lead to effective 
and desirable Ictirnmg outcomes Critics of the progressive school, on the 
thesis that work is woik and play is jJlay (Tom Sawyer to the contrary 
uolwithstanding) have, at times, interpreted the fact that children have 
a good time or enjoy school, that they do “what they want to do' as 
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evidence supporting their contention that little learning is taking place 
They tear that giving children a say in the choice of activities will result 
in their selecting what is easy and pleasurable (anotlier instance of soft 
pedagogy ) and that, as children flit from one pleasant activity to another, 
little will be learned They fear, for example, that children m the pro- 
gH‘ssive schools will be weak in the fund.imeiilals which are more diffi- 
cult to integiate into an experience unit 

Two factois pi event the learning in the pupil-centercd classroom 
from being oiient(*d toward the easy and the plcasuiable but useless One 
of these is the fact, previously stated, that the general curriculum and 
the over-all goals of pupil-centered schools are set by adults and not by 
children so that, except in cases of teacher incompetence in the use of 
the method, the d.uigci is i datively small The second consideiation is 
even moie fundamental childien want to glow, to be challenged, to 
explore new areas To fear that childien will sock easy tasks is to fail 
to grasp the cential theme of the concept of the phenomenal self advanced 
by Snygg and Combs [354] 

Such criticism would fail to take into account the fact that in 
shifting the major purpose of education fiom the acquisition of 
subject matter to the development of an adequate phenomenal 
self, we have shifted to an activity for which the child does not 
need to be motivated Building a satisfactory phenomenal self 
IS the primary motive of his every act His basic need is for the 
, preservation and enhaneenient of his phenomenal self 

It is only when the ehild is under threat (due to unrealistic demands, 
failure, and punishment’) that the student plays it safe noimally, the 
fact that tlicy do not lead to self-enhancement uull prevent him fiom 
seeking easy tasks Furthermore, new and moic matin e mtiTcsts come 
easy to the child wliose curiosity and initiative have not bern blunted 
so that he will \vant to forge ahead towaid new conquests 

Also related to the question of the effectiveness of the progressive 
school m promoting desirable learning outcomes is the criticism often 
heard of the time allegedly wasted by students as they select and plan 
an activity (by compaiison with the traditional approach in which the 
teacher comes fully prepared with the work of the day) There is, of 
course, in any procedure callmg for group planning, a danger of having 
endless and pointless discussion There is the fuither danger that the 
final plans and produces will be not nearly as perfect as they would have 
been had the teacher taken a more active part All of this may be frus- 
trating to the perfectionistic teacher — and even to the brighter members 
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of the class The highest degree of eflSciency and perfection would piob- 
ably be attained when the teacher did it all by himself or appointed the 
best students to carry out the project in the name of the class but this 
would hardly result in much learning on the part of children The im- 
portant thing IS not the product but the learning that takes place in the 
process Group selection and planning of classioom activities aie essential 
aspects of the pupil-centered approach and they are at the very founda- 
tion of its success Far fiom being wasted, the time taken results in the 
selection of an activity which is leahstically related to the needs, goals, 
capacities, and interests of the gioup, in the cgo-invoIvement of tlu* 
various membcis m the cooperative attainment of group goals, and in 
the clarification of the part each is to play The outcome is not only a 
more effective contribution on the part of each individual child but 
a greater dcgice of satisfaction and self-fulfillmeiit Coopciativc selection 
and planning of units spell the diffeiencc between the child going aim- 
lessly and apathetically towaid a goal known only to the* teacher and 
one working on an activity which he sees as real and potentially satis- 
fying As pomted out by Wingo [421] 

, the most fruitful kind of learning experience is one in 
which a pel son or giouj) evolves a plan for dealing with a mean- 
ingful situation, puts the plan into action, and then evaluates 
the outcome of the plan in tcims of its original puiposc 

The fe!\r tliat student paiticipation in the selection and planning of 
classroom activities will load to their becoming “happy moions” whose 
learning is meager and fragment uv has not been boinc out b) re'seaicli 
Comprehensive studies sucli as the Eight-Year Study [2] and man\ 
others [205] have invariably sliown students of progiessivc schools to 
be at least up to par on tlio fundamentals and consideiably supeiior in 
ability to leason critically, to apply what they know, and to integrate then 
expcnenc c‘s They also tend to be superior in cooperation, sclf-confidenc(% 
sociability, eficctiveiicss of expression, breadth of interest, and creativitv 
It IS particularly woithwhile to note that the superiority of the 
pupil-centered approach is largely from the standpoint^of the functionality 
of the learnings it promotes Ihe teacher-centered method is loasonabh 
effective in promoting the learning of isolated facts and skills ( pro\ ich d 
it can deal with the motivational problem) but psychology is not in- 
terested in knowledge per sc unless «t is lelh'cted in b^diavior When 
all IS said and done, the activities of the school, -its curiiculum, and its 
methods must be evaluated in terms of the difference it makes in the 
life of the learner the emplo)cr, for example, is moie interested in 
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whether the graduate can do the job than he is in the number of facts 
he can reproduce for an exammation This is actually a fundamental 
distinction whereas the traditional school with its subject-matter orienta- 
tion stresses the acquisition of knowledge as an end in itself, the modern 
school is mt crested in knowledge only as it becomes an intcgial and 
functional part of the learners life Or, stated differently, whereas at 
times the old school seems oriented toward making the pupil a ‘ cyclopedia 
of useless information” [93], the aim of the modem school is not merely 
to “engender information and skill but to guide his puiposes, attitudes, 
and interests ” [432] 

Since the activities of the pupil-centercd classioom stem fioin the 
existing motives of the child and are, therefore, more in line with his 
background of ability and interest, they are more likely to be functional 
in guiding his further purposes Thus, a child woiking on a unit on city 
government which involves him in interviews with the city commissioners 
is more likely to appreciate the working and impoitance of city govern- 
ment — and also moie likely to develop civic altitudes, effi'c tiveness of 
expression, and social giaces — as a result of having lived the experience 
rather than having merely studied about it in his civics book Such an 
approach is also more likely to be effective in fostering self-reliance, pupil 
initiative, habits of independent study, or problem-solving techniques 
In other words, an experience unit is more likely to oiiginatc from the 
whole child and to be reflected in changes in the whole child, e g , under- 
standings, applications, appreciations which go beyond the coniines of 
subject-matter 

Contributing to a considerable extent to the ineffectiveness of the 
conventional school from' the standpoint of the functionality of the Icarn- 
mgs it promotes is the fact that, with its compartmentalization of subject- 
matter, it often cuts across real expeiienccs and reduces education to 
the memorization of isolajtcd facts along a narrow and artificial path 
This is not a necessary accompaniment of the traditional method but 
definitely a weakness to which it is prone Because it is defined in terms 
of subject matter, it encourages the development and use of a text 
designed to incorporate said subject-matter as decided upon by the 
curriculum-maker In the absence of a more meaningful guide to the 
learning of the child who, in many cases, has no great inteicst in it any- 
way — in a senes of easy steps — the subject-matter approach often be- 
comes a textbook approach and, in its extreme foim, degenerates into a 
chapter-at-a-time or page-at-a-time routine devoid of any purpose be- 
yond that of covering the book before the end of the year On the con- 
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trary, the ultra-flexibility of the pupil-centcrcd approach, if nothing else, 
at least discourages the exclusive use of a “pi escribed” text and en- 
courages the development of resourcefulness and pioficiency in locating 
and integrating information fiom multiple sources 

Also vitally involved in the relative success of the teacher-centered 
and the pupil-centcicd methods is the extent of their adaptability to 
individual diffeiences among children Generally speaking, the fornuT, 
with its preplanned curiiculum, does not permit easy adaptation of the 
work of the school to individual differences m ability, interest, and 
expel lential background This is especially so when it gets tied down 
to a textbook which is then followed slavishly on a page-by-page basis 
despite the fact that, being pitched at a certain level, it frustrates both 
the duller and the blighter child For successful operation, without undue 
depaiture fioin its basic piocediires and its preplanned curriculum, it has 
to place considerable emphasis on development of the required pupil 
readiness However, pupil failure and letcntion arc often* too useful a 
crutch for toacheis who are accustomed to fight unmotivated students, 
and wholesale retardation is rather typical of the old schools attempt 
at dealing with individual differences Equall), if not more objectionable 
fiom the standpoint of effective education, is its emphasis on drill oriented 
toward the attainment of limited objectives, as we have noted in Chapter 
15 By the very natuie of its curriculum and the apparent assumption 
that the same lesson is equally educative for all the traditional subject- 
matter apjitoach tends to make unrealistic demands upon many childicn 
Piobably its most effective measuie from the standpoint of actual re- 
duction in the lange of individual diHeienccs — and one of the most 
VICIOUS — consists in encoiii aging the diopping out of fiustiated and 
bond stiuhmls In more n cent ycais, ‘social promotions” have replaced 
retention and state laws have curtailed the incidence of drop-out but 
these have haiclly made the tiaditional cuiiiculum and methods any more 
adaptive to diffeiences among children 

The pupil-centcied method, by contrast, is more flexible not only 
is the class likely to select units that are more realistically in line with 
its interests and resouiccs but it can also make ^adjustment for in- 
dividual diffeiences in the allocations of responsibility for the various 
aspects of the project among members of the gioiip so that each child 
can derive the benefit and the satisfaction of making a contiibiition. m 
keeping with his talents and interests. • 

Of majoi significant fioni a modem psvclxilogical point of view 
is the much moie ctfectixc use made by the student-ccnteicd approach 
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of the tact that the classroom involves a social situation and, as such, 
constitutes the teachers best ally in promoting the all-round growth of 
the child Wheieas the traditional school with its emphasis on competition 
and individual assignments discourages the development of group spirit 
and group cohesiveness and often promotes a pupil-versus-pupil (and 
pupils- vcrsus-teacher) situation, the pupil-centered approach encourages 
the development of a social situation in which each member contributes 
to the cooperative attainment of group goals and in which the teacher 
IS a resource person helping children toward s(*lt-reali7ation As a result, 
not only does it ttnd to make possible gi cater academic gams through 
the inter-stimulation of members and a greater degiec of cgo-mvolvcmcnt 
of the individual child but, through its group organization, it provides 
practice in the democratic resolution of gioup problems through group 
discussion and group planning 

On the othei hand, one must not make the volume of discussion 
going on in a classioom the criterion of its cpiality * Certainly, dis- 
cussion is often futile and, at times, most undemocratic Not only can 
it become essentially a pooling of ignorance, but it can degimerate into 
an endless verbiage on the part of a few empty-heads, endless aigumcnts 
over inconsequentials, and domination by a few demagogues within the 
group The teacher needs to be particularly skillful m moving discussion 
along and keeping it on tlie right track and m preventing a few in- 
dividuals from monopolizing the conversation or fiom making a mockeiy 
of democratic processes It would seem logical to assume, fm example, 
that if someone has to dominate the group, it might as well be the 
teacher who is at least better informed and better trained 

The cluld-centered appioach is also generally more tffeclive in pio- 
moting wholesome attitudes The fact tliat it gets cl nidi en involved in 
cooperative activities in wdiich each member contributes to the attain- 
ment of gioup goals IS conducive not only to the development of co- 
operation, consideration for others, social and civic responsibility, enlight- 
ened self-interest — all of which are of piimc importance in a democratic 
society — but it is also conducive to the actualization of these at- 
titudes through active participation in woithwhile and meaningful ac- 
tivities This is one area m which the tiaditional school is often lacking 
on the assumption that knowledge is sufBcient for the development of 
desirable attitudes and behavior, it is, in many cases, conccined almost 
e*iclusively with the imparting of knowledge If the child develops nega- 

*The classic statement on the subject is that of Gates et al [130] who point 
out that even a commodity ^o abundant as hot air is subject to monopoly 
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tive attitudes towaid the school, toward learning, toward persons in au- 
thority, that IS too bad — as long as he learns This is, of course, not to 
imply that it invariably produces negative attitudes, for the nature of 
the attitudes developed would vary with the ntiture of the atmosphere 
of the class, the relative success of the individual, and other factois It 
would be ridiculous to suggest that these are always, or even generally, 
unsatisfactory On the other hand, it is piobably tiuc that the progres- 
sive m(*thod IS more oriented towaid the importance of attitudes in the 
determination of the individiiars behavior and, because of its emphasis 
on gioup participation towaid the attainment of meaningful goals, it tends 
to be more effective in promoting positive attitudes 

Synihfsis 

The previous discussion has pointed to the relative supcnorit)' from 
the standpoint of psychological theory of the pupil-c entered ovei the 
tccichei-centeied approach The evid^^nce also points to fts supcnoiity 
from an empirical point of view, although considerable variation may 
be expected from situation to situation The foimer lends itself more 
readily to the promotion of the major objectives for which the modern 
school exists but, as may be expected, the extent to which its potential 
advantages are realizc'd depend in no small measure upon the capability 
and the ingenuity of the teacher and other aspects of the local situation 
Thus, as we Iiave stated on page 498, a pioject on city goveinnient which 
calls for iiifei viewing cilv oIRcials might be expected to produce a bettei 
understanding and appieciation of city govtiiinient than the study of it 
m a book but tins would not necessaiily be so It is entirely possible 
that the child might get little beyond the name of one or two of the 
commissioneis and a lew minoi dc'tails uhile missing out completely on 
seeing the complete pictiuc m perspective It seems reasonably clear 
that a combination of the traditional and piogiessive approaches, de- 
pending on the suitability of one oi the othei for a particular unit of 
the cuiiiculum would result m moie effective learning than would com- 
plete adhcicnce to one alone Ceitamly not all tasks are amenable to 
the group project appionch, for example 

Likewise, one or the other of the two methods may tend to be moi e 
suitable for ccilain students Thus, the traditional method by making 
fewer demands on the child in hums of self-diiection, ingenuity, inifia- 
tive, and oiiginality may provide a more reassuring atmosphere for the 
emotionally msec me child — ai^d teacher Also, it is likely that the logical 
organization of the subject-matter approaeh is •more effective for the 
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bright or mature student or for the college situation and that the activity 
method is better suited to the elementary school Thus, Burton expresses 
the view that 

The education of little children, or beginners . . is be- 
lieved to proceed better when experience units are used by com- 
petent teachers 

The education of students who have more adequate read- 
tng ahiUty and who have achieved sufficient maturity to be able 
to learn through veibal absti action is believed to proceed 
better when the assign-study-iccite-test proceduie as currently 
improved is used by competent teachers 

Generally, the elementary school is more oriented toward the use of the 
activity method than is tlie high school This may stem in pait from the 
fact that teachcis-in-training choosing tlie elementary level aie peihaps 
more orienteu toward children whereas those going to the secondary 
level arc more oriented towaid subject-matter It may also be, of course, 
that arithmetic is more adaptable for inclusion in a piojcct than is solid 
geometry, for example Yet the Eight-Year Study was conducted — with 
considciable success — at the high school level, and theretorc the ques- 
tion may be raised as to whether some of the inclfectiveness of our high 
schools may not be related to their use of antiquated techniques On 
the other hand, the grade school must be cautioned against exclusive 
reliance upon projects and activities the young child needs contact with 
conciete experiences but experiences are useful and usable only when 
synthesized into generalizations — and the subject-matter appioach may 
well be an -effective way ol integrating these experiences, once he has had 
them 

The pupil-centered approach is not without its ciitics Some of the 
criticisms to which it has been subjected are ill-founded and based on a 
lack of understanding of what the school is trying to do, the psychological 
principles underlying its techniques and procedures, and the role of the 
school in modern society This may perhaps be blamed on a failure of 
the school to communicate with the public Many critics have used the 
schools as a scapegoat in connection with their frustiations over the 
prevalence of juvenile delinquency, over international tension and the 
cold war, and hurt pride that “piactical and scientific America” should 
have “allowed” Russia to launch the first rocket to the moon 

Criticisms can also be expected inasmuch as some people are against 
any change and are likely to resent any departure from the “good old 
days” when they went to school And, of course, the fact that those who 
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did graduate from the old school (with the drop-outs and the repeated 
grades eliminated from the discussion) did know how to spell, read, and 
compute, and that, as a group, they are now successful in the community 
only adds strength to their conviction that the progressive school is “off 
the track” (On the other hand, some people will accept anything simply 
because it is new — in the case of education, perhaps unconsciously feel- 
ing that any change from llie old school which they attended would have 
to be an improvement ) Other criticisms, however, represent valid ob- 
jections to what may be considered misuse or abuse of the method — or 
perhaps objt'c turns to the puce the progressive method may have to pa\ 
in order to reap greater benefits in other directions Educational psy- 
chology, of couise, does not have all the answeis and ccTtam techniques 
which it apparently endorses may actually bo in consideiablc crior 

As we have also seen, the teachci -directed approach is not without 
certain merits, parliculaily as it applies to the promotion of academic 
growth and if this were the only consideration, it could* probably be 
modified ratluT than abandoned Its guMtest wivikness lies in the arc.i 
of promoting the all-ioimd growth of the child where, to be effective, it 
would gciKially have to undeigo consideiable modification from its pres- 
ent oiganization This is not to say that the tiaditional method is incapa- 
ble of dealing with the whole child Wheieas it is often associated With 
the bMching of huts «ind skills by methods that aie frequently dull and 
boring, remfoiced by coercion, there is no denying that many teachers 
who have flseerthe method with ingenuity and insight into its possibilities 
have not only made tlie subjcct-mattci approach exceedingly interesting 
and challenging but have also turned out giaduates educated in the best 
sense of the vvoid 

There is reason to suspect that the superiority of the progressive 
method stems fiom the type of teachei it attiacts almost as much as it 
docs from any superiority inherent in the method Many of the teachers 
m traditional schools, upon which ciiticism of the method has been 
based, arc peihaps not as well qualified and as famihai with the piin- 
ciples of educational psychology as those who, by training and ex- 
perience, want to experiment with a new method and to apply psy- 
chology to the classioom, and who are also moie apt to be understanding 
and flexible in dealing with childien Also involved may be an im- 
portant personality difterencc the tcaclu’r who is secuie and who dis- 
plays competence, initiative, and resourcefulness tends to be more willing 
to experiment — realizing that^thc progressive class being more loosely 
organized, might icsult m b^ullam if things go wrong The insecure 
teacher, on the contrary, is likely to stick to the safer subject-matter ap- 
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proach It should also be noted that whereas a dull, unintelligent, and 
incompetent teacher may be able to go through the motions of usmg 
the traditional method on an autocratic, page-assignment basis, such a 
teacher could not handle the experience method In fact, a definite weak- 
ness of the progiessive method lies in the demands which it makes upon 
the ingenuity and competence of the teacher In the hands of tlu' wiong 
teacher — or even the inexperienced teacher — it can lead to disastrous 
results Both methods lead to good results m the hands of the competent 
teaclicr — the pupil-centered appioach mciely allows more fieedom for 
the competent teacher to display his competence 


Blueprint for Effectiveness in the Classroom 

The claSsiooni depends for its eflecliveness upon its compliance 
with the piinciples of psychology Ihe list ol these principles is, of couise, 
too long to be leviewed here Tlierefoie, this si'ction will attempt simply 
to give a veiy brief overview of the major idi'as of this text, an undei- 
stinding of which is essential to the teacher interested in effective cLiss- 
loom pioceduies 

The author, being unaw'are of any particular virtue in ignoiance or 
incompetence, does not wish to minimi/e in any wuw the impoitance of the 
knowledge of subject matter, of methods, and other as]:)ccts cf teaching 
a teachei lacking in these areas is simply unqualified Novel theless, this 
text has consistently emphasized the view that an undci standing ol the 
wJuj of the child’s behavioi is the key to guidance of Ins growth and 
development It is the author s contention that the greatest source of 
failure in the classioom stems moie from the teacher’s inability to deal 
effectively with the motivational and peisonal aspects of teaching than 
from any other cause (as indeed it does in any situation involving people 
as they interact with each other) It is not uncommon tor a supervisor to 
find that a beautiful lesson plan has been woiked out by a tcachci who 
has a good giasp of the subject, who has also brought in a nice balance 
of audio-visual aids and othci illustrative mateiials, and who is fully 
prepared to teach — the only thing that is missing is an appropriate an- 
swer to the question “Specifically what would make the children in the 
gUss interested in the mateiial to be picscnted'^” Many an otherwise 
good lesson has floundered on that question Accordingly, the following 
points may bear reconsidering 

[a] The key idea which any prospective teacher must never lose 
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sight of IS that behavior is purposive it always occurs in connection with 
the satisfaction of the individuals needs, 

[b] However, as a result of his previous experiences, the individual 
learns to satisfy his needs in a specific way, i e , not only to seek the 
satisfaction of his needs but to do so through the attainment of speeifie 
goals Thus, motives rather than needs deteimine the individuals be- 
havior not only will the individual satisfy his needs but he will satisfy 
them in ways consistent with his past cxpeiiences, his habits, his values, 
his self-concept 

[c] In the face of the multitude of unsatisfied motives with which 
the individual is iiivaiiably confronted (some of which are icinforcing, 
otheis conflicting, each with a certain vectoi strength in a given situa- 
tion), behavioi is the net lesultant of relevant motives Thus, behavior is 
oiiented toward the satisfaction of dominant motives Conversely, the 
individual can be relied upon to take whatever steps within his power 
he needs to take in Older to attain the pui poses which are* important to 
him He can do no more and no one can expect him to do more^ 

fd] Since beh*ivior results from unsatisfied motives, a certain degree 
of tension is conducive to leaining On the other hand, excessive tension 
IS hk(dv to lesult in anxiely and ineflectivc, if not deviant bchavioi 
Piobably no othci developmental concept has gieatei implication for 
eflechve living than that of the development on the child s part of se- 
curity, 1 e , nflative freedom from anxiety 

[e] E^ery*i'xperience the individual undeigocs is potentially satisfx 
mg or fiiistiating depending on the degree of readiness he brings to bear 
upon the situation F.veiy aspect of his development has a beaiing on the 
attainment of his goals and he cannot be consideied except in his totality 

[f] Matin ity implies beh imoi that is coffee tivc in the attainment of 
goals and constiiictive from the standpoint of the welfaie of others Any 
educational system must not only oiicnt the child towaid the concept 
of enlightened self-interest but must also proMcle him with practice in 
social living, le, practice in making decisions involving the welfare of 
the group of which he is a member 

[g] Not onlv does the social group provide the maximum opportunity 
for satisfaction of the individuals needs but, indeed, only through the 
gioup can tlie individual «ittain maximum self-realization 

[h] The school, as an agent of socu't) has no greater mission tipm 
the standpoint of the welfare of both society and the individual than the 
development on the part of the lattin of sound character based upon a 
foundation of positive attitudes and ideals of mtegnty, moiahtv, and 
consideiation foi olheis 
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The same concepts apply to the classroom the key to effective educa- 
tional experience lies in the motives of the child The child will exert 
himself with whatever capacity he can muster when he is working toward 
goals that aie real and meaningful in terms of his needs, motives, and 
purposes, on one hand, and his background of ability and experience, 
on the other His need for self-enhancement will not permit him to do 
otherwise Such experiences, in turn, will make for [a] maximum learn- 
ing, retention, and functionality from the standpoint of successful living, 
[b] success and maximum lension-i eduction and self-fulfillment, and [c] 
desirable attitudes and values On the contrary, to the extent to which 
the child is forced to participate in experiences which are not related to 
the attainment of his goals and purposes, aversive effects — apathy, super- 
ficial learning, frustration, negative attitudes, misbehavior, maladjust- 
ment — are bound to follow 

The implementation of this piinciple into actual classroom piactiee 
is obviously tbo comprehensive a matter for complete covciage here The' 
discussion will, therefore, be restiicted to a listing of the following as 
mmimal essentials of such a program 

[a] An understanding of children* 

1 In general teachers need to undei stand children in terms of the 
psychological principles that govern then giowth and development, of the 
particular characteristics and problems of children, of the ro^e of readi- 
ness and maturation 

2 Individually the teacher cannot provide meaningful experiences 
for a child whose ability, interests, background, values, goals, or pur- 
poses he does not know 

[b] A suitable curriculum. 

1 There is need for a good selection of educational experiences de- 
signed to promote desirable behavioi changes in individual children in 
the most efficient way These experiences must not be standard for all 
children in a given grade or class but must, on the contiary, be tailor- 
made with respect to content and method of presentation to fit the partic- 
ular child 

[c] A social situation conducive to the maximum self-realization of 
the child 

1 The children of the class must be integrated into a cohesive 
group characterized by unconditional acceptance of individual members. 
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effective communication among members and between members and 
teacher, commonness of purpose, and enthusiasm in the attainment of 
worthwhile goals 

2 The teacher, as a group leader, must be one who can communi- 
cate with and inspire children 

[d] Effective guidance of the process by means of winch the child is 
to achieve his potentialities 

1 Guidance is needed if evperiences are to be satisfying to the 
child and effective in promoting his grow th At the same time, the teacher 
must realize the necessity of having the learner actively involved in the 
learning process and must provide foi ego-involvcment through the opera- 
tion of realistic and clear-cut goals 

2 Effective learning centers aiound such concepts as problem solv- 
ing and meaningfulness and implies experiences that are reil in terms of 
the child’s purposes, interests, abilities, and background It m'ust, in turn, 
be reflected m functional behavior and in more mature interests, goals, 
and pui poses 

3 The school piogram should capitalize on the child’s natural 
desire to grow and be synchioni/cd with his natmal pattern of devdop- 
ment so as to promote his maximum self-realization 

4 Meaningful gioup paiticipation in the pursuit of realistic and 
worthwhile goals is one of the best me.ms of (a) promoting the dc\clop- 
ment of peisbnal and social adjustment and of sound attitudes and char- 
acter, and (b) of having them reflect in positive behavior 

[e] A competent, sensitive, and dedicated teacher 

1 The teacher is certainly the most impoitant cog m the educative 
machine and, altliougli we cannot list all the charactciistics and liaits 
which would be desirable for a teachei to have, we mav at least mention 
the following (a) a thoioiigli grasp of subject-mattci, (b) ingenuity and 
competence in setting the stage foi the maximum giow'th of the child, 
in guiding the learning pioeess, in wehhng students into a cohesive gioup 
working tow^aid common goals, (c) simsitivity to the needs and pioblcms 
of children, a fiim conviction in the inheient dignity of the mdividiial, 
and a dedication to the cause of piomotmg his maximum growth, and (d) 
an awareness of his responsibility as a leaclei of youth, of the importance 
of personal mtegiity, and a sincere mtcijcst m the w^elfaie of children 

2 Ability to relate to chiklrcn and inspire tlicm toward the moral 
values and democratic ideals of our society 
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The education of the child is obviously a complicated task which 
does not allow for pat solution or easy prescription Society has a general 
idea of the type of person a graduate of its schools should be, it can 
even list tentatively the requirements and perhaps describe the process 
for educating such a person as we have attempted to do, in pait, in this 
text And on the surface, it would seem that these are not only neces- 
sary but reasonably sufficient conditions for the promotion of an edu- 
cated pci son Education, liowevei, may be likened to housebuilding — 
whcthei we get an effective and livable house out of the required 
quantity of cement, lumlier, and other materials depends to a large 
extent on the piofessional caliber of the architect and the builder, so 
also docs the quality of the final product turned out of our schools de- 
pend to a large extent on the professional competence of the cuniculum 
maker who devises the piogram and of the teacher who puts his plans 
into action An error on the part of either can negate the best effoi ts of all 
concerned 

There is not complete agi cement as to what to include in the cur- 
riculum and — within limits — perhaps it is not necessary that there should 
be, since it is the growth that results fiom a given experience lathci than 
the experience itself that counts But there should be leasonable agic'e- 
ment as to what constitutes an effective — and an ineffective — teaching 
method The technological progress which has put Amciiea in a posi- 
tion of world leadership has not been achieved through procedures th it 
were “good enough ” It is time we begin to expect from oiu schools the 
same degiee of efficiency that cliaracten/es other anxis of scientific en- 
deavor We need to re-evaluate 0111 schools and then piocednres, not foi 
the purpose of labeling them ‘traditional' or “progicssive” but rathei for 
the purpose of identifying those that bring about icsults and those that 
do not, not with a view towaid immediate implemc'iitation of a panic- 
sponsored crash program, j>uch as the Sputmk-inspiied inci eased emphasis 
on science and on sliffer grading, but ratliei with a view toward bunging 
educational practice in line with sound philosophical and psychological 
considerations When this is done, we shall no longei have to apologize 
for our failures, and our students will be as ack(|uale as their poten- 
tialities permit 
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QUESJIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 What are some of tlie moie significant outcomes of a high school 

education ^ 

2 Spell ’out m tcims of specifK miasm able outcomes the four major 
objectnes of the Educational Policus Commission of NEA, viz, self-* 
leahzalion, liiiin in rtl itiouslups, ccononut ifiiiiinis, and cimc responsibility 
Choosi as \oui point ol icfeicncc the status tint mi^ht be expected of a 
high school scnioi 

3 W1i it arc somi of tlie attiihutcs of a \ cll-i due itid pM »on'^ 

i What would lead a gi\c*ii teacher to lasoi a tcachi i-diii cti d — or 
pupil-diutli d — t\pt of classioom man igcincnt'^ Undci what conditions 
would each be mine likch to be cflcctiM (Consider the piisonalitv of 
the tcachii the natuie ol the subject, the abilil\ and cxpciience of the 
students, the iigidily ol the cmiiculum ) 
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emergency theory of emotions, 1 10 
emotional dcp’tivation, 32 
see also security 
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emotional de\ clopmont, 107 if 
see also clev( lopmcnt 
emotional disturbance 
and motivation, 280 
and punishment, 282 
cmobonal maturity 138, 432 
see aho maturity 
emotional n spoiisi s 
conditioning of, 129 
public manifestations of, 11711 
Muotional SI ciint\ s(c security 
emotion'll stn ss, see anxiety 
emotionality, 69, 112 
c'lnotions 

and attitudes, 3 13 

common, 12011 

early de\c4opinenl, ll2ff 

tme nev tlic ory oi, 110 

expression of, ll^ff, 122, 126, 140 

and learninj^, 140 

nature of, 10711 

susecptibilitv to, 116 120, 125 
sec also affection, anger, fear, and 
pleasure 

c ndoniorphv, see body types 
enlightciitd self-interest, see self-inteicst 
c-*nriehment, 420 

iee also individual dilTerenees 
tnviroiuncnt, see heredity and environ- 
me nt 

( nviremmentahst position, 65, 221 
escape mechanism, see withdrawal 
essa\ exainin ition, 377ff 
see aho tests academic 
evaluation, 384fF 

4( c also tests, academic 
f ^amin.itjons 

constiuctio’’ of, 382fF 
fear of, 460 
types of, 376ff 
see also tests, aeade mic 
exceptional child, 418lf 
excitement, goner il, set emotions 
exercise, law of, 2 35, 253 
see also practie c 

experience curiiculum, see pupil-ecntered 
curriculum 

experiential background 
and effective study, 260 
and IQ, 195fT 
and readiness, 80fT 
and perception, 260 
and unde rstandmg, 329ff 
cxfJeriinentdl group, 4, 296, 306 
eApcrimcntation, 3ff, 296, 306 
extrinsic incentives, see incentives 

facts 

overemphasis on tests, 373 


m higher mental processes, 322flF, 330flF 
faculties, mental, see formal discipline, 
theory of 
failure*, 132 282fr 
see also incentives 
family resemblance in IQ, 214 
famous people , IQ of, 200 
fantasy, 437 

see also adjustment mechanisms, with- 
drawal 

fatigue, 27, 28 
fear 

in adjustment, 437 
and clisciphne, 126 
as an emotion, 125fF 
and the school, 127(1 
sec also anxiety, emotions, insecurity, 
phobn 

feeblemindedness, 199, 201, 207 
feelings of inferiority, 431 

Si e also adjustment mcchamsms 
field, 237 
r»c Id fore cs, 52 
films, 248 

fix iliou, mother, 137 
llexibihty of the curriculum, 499 
see also pupil-centcicd curriculum 
fluctuations, short-time see learning 
ciirv ( s 

food nc'cd for, 23, 25, 36 
form tling, see n Ic ntion 
forg< tting (retc 111 ion) curve, 294 
form letkr in reporting to parents, 402 
formal discipline, theofv of n&l 
see also IruisFt r of tr lining 
formal learning, 239 
foster childn n studies of IQ of, 215ff 
sec also constancy of the IQ 
Freudian einph isis on sex, 6, 29 
friendship, 152 

frustration, 31, 39, 55, 107, 121, 138, 
177, 460 

see also adjustment, anxn ty, tension 
frustration tolerance , 31, 138 
functional autonomy, 46 
functional psychonc urosis, see hvsteiia 

gang stage m affection, 1 45 
Gates Reaelmg Re idincss Test, 82 
generah/ation, 4ff, 232, 300, 309, 314, 
321, 334 

see also concepts, higher mental proc- 
esses 
genes, 66 
Gestalt. 236, 308 
giftc*d children 

and achievement quotient, 388ff 

dealing witli, 418ff 

satisfying need for achievement, 34 
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and ( iiiotionality, 69, 111 
and homostxiiality, 136 
and physical development 64, 91, 94, 
97 

and social behavior 65, 146, 334 
goals 

definition of, 21 
m the classiooin, 507 
ediic ilional, 811 

in inritivation ol learning 229 213, 274, 
284, 368, 492 
sec also motivation 
gr idc pi let mt nt, 4 lOfF 
gradt scoie, 387 

sc c aUo derived score 
gnclts, 393ff 

and ly see atliicvcment quotient 
see also reporting to parents 
grading, 39311 
group, educational use of, 
m clnracter lonnition, 356 
efl( t tive use in tl issroom 500 
as motivational fort c , 288 
in problem soKing, 325 
group 

eluinte 17711, see also clunatt, tino- 
Lion d 

dvu unit s, 17411 
t \p( niiK nt il 4 296 306 
factors in intclligt net 190, set also 
the on* s of int< Iligi net 
goals, 176,^89, tee c/lso inotiv.ilion 
intclligdico t(sts see intclligtritt Usts 
loyaltv 1 1 811 358 
si/( , 326 
spirit 358 

structurt, stc sociometnc tccliniqucs 
grouping, see ability grouping 
growtJi cinph isis upon, 13 
and dt vclopmc nt 6 1 ft 
teaching as promoting, 13 
see also clevelopnit nt 
growth curve, set curve 
growth norms 

physical dcvtlopmtnt, 891f 
nilclJectinl ckstlopnicnl, 191ff, 19911 
guidance, relation to mental hygiene t)f, 
463ft 

giiidanot of learning actisities 
forms of, 246 
need for, 243ft 
pifsent ition in, 258ft, 331 
guilt ft clings 26, 36, 38, 45, 438 

habit inoliscs • 

in adjustment, 4 30 
as deteiininmts of behavior, 37 
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in effective study, 261 
as motivation, 275 
handedncjss, see left-handedness 
handicapped, satisfying needs of, 40 
Hartsliorne and May studies, 44, 175, 
208 

Harvard Growth studies, 73, 75, 90, 94, 
97, 195, 205, 211 
h( rt dity and environment 
in cl( velopment, 61ft 
in c motion il development, 69, 114 
implications, 67 
inliuence upon bt Invior, 68 
111 intellectual de'velopmcnt 68, 186, 
213ft 

ill moral development, 353 
in pliysicil and motor ch v( lopiiitlit 
68(1, 91, 100 

m soei il development, 146(1 
heterosexual aeljustnu nt 

is tie velopmental t isk 30 83,150 
in dcvtlopmtnt of affection, 135 
hi<;lier nif iital processes • 
concept formation, 331ft 
creativity, 335ff 
meaning, 3261F 

reasoning and problem solving, 317(1 
and retention 293 
t( sting of, 374 
home 

in char ictcr formation, 354 
emotional elim ite of, 417 
and emotional steiinly, 33 139, 179 
111 understindmg the child 1 46 
homogene^ous grouping, sec ability group- 
ing 

honiosexiuility, 136 
hospitaliz ition, 32 
hostility, 121, 178, 445 
li\ poehondn i, 440 

N { also idjiislment int (Innisms 
h\pt)thesis, ste problem solving 
hvsti iia, 438ft, 455 

st( also idjustinent meehamsms, neu- 
ideals 

uid attitudes 343 
iiid traiisft r ol liaining, 309 
ideiitRil th nieiits Hheorv of, 308 
sc'^ also truisfe^r of ti lining 
id( ntie il twins 

sinul irity in he'rcclit) , 66 
simil inty m IQ, 218(r 
• see also co-tvvm studies 
identification , 
in acljusbncnl, 435 
m attitude ftirmation, 346 
in cmotioinl development J19, 136 
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identification {continued) 
in social development, 148 
with teachers, 148 
illumination, see creativity 
imbecile, 201 
immaturity, 

and neuroses, 439 
symptoms of, 433 
incentives, 278ff 
see also motivation 
incidental learning, 239 
sec also collateral learning 
incubation, see creativity 
independence, need for, 34 
individual differences 
and anxiety, 58 
as classroom problem, 407 ff 
and curriculum organization, 499 
m intelligence, 198fF 
and leadership, 156 
and mental liealth, 460 
m physical development, 91 
in rate of development, 73 
in social development, 144 
see also selective mating 
individuali7,ition, 144 
see also socialization 
indoctrination, 361 
see also propaganda 
mefficiency in the classroom, 8, 482ff 
see also criticism of the school 
infancy, emotional security in, 3 Iff 
see also security 
insecurity 

and ad]ustmcnt, 430, 437 
in adolf scence, 95 
and anxiety, 56 

and emotions, 108, 116, 123,* 125, 128 
see also anxiety, chmate, emotional, 
security 
msight 

nature of, 236ff 

and problem solving, 318, 320' 
inspiration, see creativity 
instinct, 63 

see also heredity and environment, 
maturation 
instruction 

and individual differences, 413fF 
in learning, 243ff, 253ff 
see also guidance of learning activities 
integration 65, 98, 228 
see also differentiation 
intellectual development, 185ff 
*jiee also development, growth and de 
velopment, intelligence, mtelhgence 
quotient 

intelligence ' 

nature of, 188ff 


theories of, 189ff 
and transfer of training, 313 
intelligence quotient ( IQ ) 
decline with age in, 196, 264 
family resemblance in, 214 
individual differences in, 408 
meaning of, 19311 
relation to academic success, 200ff 
relation to moral adjustment, 208 
relation to vocational adjustment, 206 
see also constancy of IQ, cultural bias 
of intelligence tests 
intelligence tests 
content of, 189 
evaluation of, 210 
nature of, 197 ff 

unreliability of early scores, 217 
uses of, 200ff 
intent to remember, 303 
interdt pcndence of devcloj^ment as- 
pects, 74ft, 94, 
see also correlation of abilities 
inten sts 

nature of, 276 
play, 101 

in pupil appraisal, 366, 446 
intcrfcioncc, see forg( tting 
internalization of socml code, s^e social- 
ization 

interpolah d activitv, sec forgetting 
intrin^K mc( ntives, see incentives 
invanancr , 3 

Iowa studies of IQ changes, 215ff 
see also constancy ofithe IQ 
isolates, sec sociometnc techniques 

James-Lango theory of t motions, 109 
Jimmy and johnny, 77, 78, 231 
sec also training, early 
Jukes, 214 

Kalhkaks, 214 
kindergarten, 148 
Kinsc) reports, 29 
knowledge 

and attitudes, 351, 354, 360 
of results, 284 
see also incentives 

laboratory experimentation, see experi- 
mentation 

laLssez-faire classroom management, 164, 
177ff 

see also climate, emotional 
language 

development of, 216 
and emotions, 122 
sex differentt s in, 180 
laws of learning, 232ff 



see also efFcct, law of, exercise, law 
of 

leadership, 15611, 1771F, 182 
learning 

and adjustment, 97, 429 
and attitudes, 34411, 354 
effectiveness in, 261ff, 304, 497ff, 
504ff 

formal, 239 

and motivation, 37, 46, 272 
nature of, 13, 62ff, 225ff 
and problem solving, 318 
steps in, 228ff 
and temperament, 97 
and tension, 107 
and tests, 369 
learning curves, 249ff 
loft-handcdncss, lOlff 
life space, 52 
see also phenomenal field 
limits 

in learning curves, 251 
physiological liinils 60, 251 
in self direction, 164 
listening m learning, 259, 333 
logic-tight compartments, 436 
see oho adjustment mechanisms 
lower socioeconomic tlasse s 
and attitudes toward school, 349, 443 
IQ dillercntial, 203ff 
and motivation, 27 1 
personality c li n at tt nstic s of, 443 
and physical devt lopment, 91 
and rt tard:^tion,»42l 
and self-concept, 48 

maladjustment 

among teachers, 465 
mcidcncc of, 453ff 
nature of, 130ff 
symptoms ul, 132 

manual gimlaiue, see guidance of learn- 
ing activities 

masciilinitv and sclf-conccpt, 48 
mass activity, 65, 73, 112 
ste also differenti itioii 
massed practice, see practice 
mastery of m itt rial and rett ntion, 300 
mating, selective, 69 

maturation. 6lff, 77. 80, 114, 125, 146 
see oho heredity and environment 
maturity 

emotional, 138, 432 
social, 171, 432 
meaning 

as educational goal, 326ff 
and effective study, 253ff, 256ff* 262 
and effectiveness in classroom, 484, 
498 
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improvement of, 330ff 
and mental health, 463 
and motivation, 332 
and problem solving, 322ff 
and retention, 304 
and transfer of training, 310 
see also higher mental processes 
means-end relationships, 237 
see also insight 

measurement in the classroom, 367ff 
versus evaluation, 384 
measuring instruments, 37 Iff 
memory 

mere ase with age, 188 
see also retention 
Mendelian principles, 66ff, 102 
see also heredity 
mental age, 192ff 
see also intelligence 

mental development, see mtellectiical de- 
velopment 

mental discipline, see formal discipline, 
theory of * 

mental fatigue ( boredom ) 27, 28 
mental growth curve, 194, 213 
mental health, 127, 4531f 
of teacher 465ff 

see also adjustment, maladjustment 
mental measurement yearbooks, 197 
mental processes, see higher mental 
processes 
Mill’s canons, 4 

Minnesota Multiphasic Person ility In- 
ventory, 450, 475 

Minnesota scmi-slarvation studies, 23, 
25, 97 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
475 

misbehavior, see discipline 
modern classroom, blueprint for, 504ff 
monotony, 27, 468 
moods, 109 

sec also emotions 
Mooney Problem Check List, 446 
mor il adjustment 
and attitudes, 347 
and IQ 208 

int( rnali/ation of social code, 36, 55, 
144, 353, 431 
morale 448 • 

mother fixation (momism), 137 
motiv ilion 

and adult learning, 263, 264 
and attitudes, 351 
• and curriculum, 493ff 
and discipline, 163 
and incentives, 278ff 
in learning*process, 229, 252, 272, 319 
nature of, 267ff 
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motivation (continued) 
and roasonini;, 324 
and tests and tirades, 395, 411 
and understanding, 332 
sec also motives 

motivational limit, see learning curves 
motives 

as IxhiMor determinants, 36, 52, 55, 
270, 505 

function of motives, 271 
and porct ption 260 

prepotency of, 23, 38ff, 4411, 231, 353, 
505 

sec aha ineentivcs 
motor development, 97fF 
sec also development 
motor skills 100 

see also correl ition of abilities 
motor psvehone^nrosis, see neurosis 
moMcs, 132 

multi-factor theory of intelligence, 190 
multiple caus ition of behavior, 44fF, 433, 
442 

mve'hn, 73 
nature, sec heredity 

nature-nurture controversy in IQ, 213ff 
needs 

and adjustment, 428 
as determinants of behavior, 22ff 
and discipline, 161 
and emotions, 116, 120 
and motivation, 269 
physiological, 2 Iff 
. and prejudic e, 357 
psychological, GOff 
sc c also satisfaction of needs 
negativism, 144, 154, 179, 216 • 
see also socialization 
nervous breakdown, 437 
nervous strain, m teacher mental health, 
469 

nervous system, autonomic, 110 
neural basis of learning, 226 
neurasthema, 440 
neurosis 

experimental neurosis, 437 
inadence of, 439, 455 
among teachers, 465 
see also adjustment 'mechanisms, hys- 
teria 

nonadjustment, persistent, 440 
nondirective counschng, see counseling, 
" nondirecbve 
ndimal curve 
in grading, 400 
in IQ, 199 

m physical growth, 92 
norms, 99, 377, 387 


number system, 253, 288, 385ff, 398(1 

nursery school, 148 

nuitiiie, see heredity and enviromnent 

objective tests, 377ff 
see also tests, academic 
objectives, educational 

of educational psychology, llff 
limited, 399, 414, 499 
in test construction, 372, 377 
obsession-compulsion, 438 

see also adjustment mechanisms 
observation, 6, 449 
obstacles 

in learning process, 231 
to satisfac tion of needs, 41 
optimal giade placement, 413 
ordinal sene s, see number system 
organisrmc age, 89 
ovcrachicvcment, 392 

see alw academic achievement, 
achievement quotient 
overlap 

m mdividinl diflcrcnccs, 91, 409 
in IQ and achievement tests, 203, 217, 
219, 220 

see also correlation of abihtus, cul- 
tural bi IS of intclhgenci tests 
overlearning, 101, 304 
ovcrprotcction, 31, 125 
overt e\pr(*ssion of emotions, see emo- 
tions 

pacing, 251 

part-whole, see practice 
p itnotism, 118 

see also group loyalty 
peer approval, 31, 35, 144, 175 

see also social recognition, group dy- 
namics 

pep rally, 1 18 
peicentilc lank, 386 
see also derived score 
perception 

and learning, 259 
and motives, 260 
related to self, 50 
selective nature of, 50 
tunnel vision (perceptual rigidity), 50, 
56 

peiceptiial rigidity, see anxut) 
performance inlcdligence tests, see in- 
telligence tests 
permissiveness, 51, 163, 338 
personality 

adjustment, 366, 449 
and attitudes, 357 
consistency of, 45, 149, 430 
and creativity, 338 
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effect of failure upon, 412 
and moods, 110 
and prejudice, 357 
of teacher, 170, 465 
see also adjustment 
personality inventories, 446 
phenomenal field 
concept of, 52fF 

and classroom effectiveness, 54, 166, 
496 

and self, 53, 134 
see also sclf-coneept 
philosophy, educational 8, 486 
phobia, 4 38 

see also adjustment mechanism, guilt, 
repression 

physic il development, 88(1 

see also growth and development, de- 
velopment 

physical fitness, 88, 98 
physiological basis of (motions, 110 
see also emotions 
physiological ik ds, s(C needs 
physK^nc and ptrsonihts, see hod) types 
plateau, set h uiiiiig eurves 
pi ly. Ate mlc rests, play 
pl(cisur(\ 1 30 If 
set also cm ")t ions 
plungiriL’’ into activities, 437 
popularity, 153 
power t( sts, 381 

see also tests ic vdc mic 
practice, 235? 253?! 
praise and reproof 123, 285 
see also incentives 
pi cadolc scent growth spurt, 94 
])it judu ( , 337lf, 436 
pun it il b( hav lor, 73 
see also dilkienliation, mass activity 
prepotency of needs, motives, set mo- 
tives piepotency of 
prest 111 it ion 

m lund nice of leiming activities, 13, 
23811 

in promoting undc'rslanding, 331 ff 
primary mental abilities, 191, 192 
principal, responsibility in teacher men- 
tal health, 475 
problem solving, 318fF 

see also highei mental procc ssi's 
process versus product of learning, 238, 
245 

procrastination, 437 

see also «id]ustment mechanisms 
prognostic tests, 381 ^ 

see also tests, .leademic 
progressive education, see pupil-cen- 
tt led curriculum 
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project method, see pupil-centered cur- 
riculum 
projection, 436 

see also adjustment mechanisms, de- 
fense* mechanisms 
projective teehnicp ('s, A 50 
promotion, 41 Off 

see also individual difh renees 
propag iiid i, 359fl 
see also iiidocliination 
proximo-disUl, 73 

psychodynainies of behavior, see de- 
terminants of behivior 
psychological implications 
of motor development, 970" 
of physical devc lopnient, 93ff 
psychologic il needs, sec needs 
psychologic al tests, 206 
psychology, 1, 22 
ps) thoncnrosis, see neurosis 
psychosis, 454 
puberty 
age at, 150 

effect on social bdiavior, 146 
and heteios( \ii.il adjiislment, 135 
related to preadoli sc ( nt giovvtii spurt 
94 

punishment 

as cliseiphne, 167ff 
as motivauon il device, 281 
Ke also discipline, inccnliv( s 
pupil appraisal, 366, 4 4 Iff, 443£f, 506 
pupil-eeiitercd curriculum 
evaluation of, 326 488ff, 
and individual differences, 422 
and reasoning, 326 
see also curriculum 
purposes, sc c go ils 
jnirposivc bch.ivior, 22, 229, 505 

qucstioniKure, 7, 348, 148 

rcationali/ ilion, 40, 49 436 

sec? also idjuslmcnt mechanisms, de- 
fense mechanisms 
raw score, 386 

set also clc nv ed score 
reaction form ition, 438 

SfC also adjustment mechanisms 
readability, 331 
reiclmc'ss, 80fF, 229, 235, 505 
rialitN and the sedf-eoneept, 49, 52 
reasoning 188, SlSff, 322fF 
see also intellectual development, 
higher mental processes ^ 

recall, see retention 
reec nev, law jjf, 235 
reeit ition versus re-reading 257, 303 
see also practice 
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recognition, see retention 
reconstruction, see retention 
reconstruction of experiences, see mean- 
ing 
record 

anecdotal, 6, 447 
cumulative, 450 
referent, 329 
see also meaning 
reflex, 65 
regimentation, 34 
reinforcement 

in character formation, 352 ff 
in learning, 232fF, 271 
see also effect, law of, motivation 
rejection, 25, 31 

see also belonging, peer approval 
reliability, 198, 212, 374 
see also tests, academic 
religious revival, 118 
reminiscence, 295, 304 
reorganization, see retention 
reporting to parents, 48, 401fF 
repression 

as an adjustment mechanism, 438 
emotional, 140 
in forgetting, 296 
of sex drive, 30 

see also adjustment mechanisms 
repressive discipline, sec discipline 
reproof, see praise and reproof 
re-reading, see recitation versus re-read- 
ing 

research, see experimentation 

resistant behavior, see negativism 

response, see learning 

rf*st, need for, 26 

restlessness, see activity, need fot 

retardation, 410ff, 421, 

retention 

factors influencing, 296 
measurement of, 294 
nature of, 292ff ' 

promoting retention, 304ff 
retroactive inhibition, see retention 
retrogression, 437 

see also adjustment mechanisms 
reversals in growth sequence, 76 
review, 262, 301tf, 304 
reward and punishment, 281lf 
see also incentives 
rigidity, see anxiety 
Rockerfeller Report, 407 
role taking 

^in group dynamics, 176 
in removing prejudice, 358 

safety needs, 39 

salary, in tea<^hcr mental health, 474 


satisfaction of needs 

and the curriculum 34, 4 Iff, 
and classroom effectiveness, 26, 505 
and maladjustment, 430ff 
nature of problem, 37ff 
in teaching, 467 
savings method, see retention 
schizophrenia, 436 

sec also adjustment mechanisms 
scholastic aptitude, 206 
see also intelligence 
school 

altitude towaid, 347ff, 445, 448 
purpose of, 485 

see also criticism of, teacher, role in 
science, teaching as a, 16 
security 

and adjustment, 443 
and changing attitudes, 350 
m classroom, 42, 57, 128 
and creativity, 338 
and curriculum organization, 501 
as developmental task 32 
and discipline, lOlff 
and emotions, 116, 138 
and frustration tolerance, 138 
and learning, 246 
and motivation, 283 
nature of, 31 ff, 
need for limits of, 164 
and prejudice, 357 
and social behavior, 154, 173 176 
sie also insecurity 
selective mating, 69 ' • 

see also heredity and environment 
sclf-acciptancc, 93 
self-actiializ ition, see s( If-ri xh/ ilion 
sclf-centc red behavior, see self-interest 
self-concept 
changing the, 51 
and the curriculum 48, 54 
and emotions, 115, 117 
effect of repeated failure, 47, 284, 
287 

and grades, 395 
and learning, 46, 
and misbehavior, 163 
and motivation, 269, 283 
and motor proficic ncy, 97ff 
related to perception, 50, 56 
nature of, 37, 43ff, 53 
and physique, 93fF 
and retardation, 412 
social class differences in, 445 
and understanding, 333 
see also phenomenal field 
self-consistency, see self-concept 
self direction, see self-discipline 
self -discipline, 55, 57, 158, 164, 356 



see also discipline 
self-education, 13 
self-enhancement, 22, 53, 496, 506 
see also phenomenal self 
self-esteem, need for, 35 
self-evaluation, 397 
self-expression, see creativity 
self-image, see self-conccpt 
self-interest. 42, 134, 143, 352, 505 
see also self-realization 
self-love, 133 

self-realization, 9, 39, 55, 98, 495 
self-report, 403 
set in retention, 303 
sex 

as drive, 6, 28ff. 37, 135 
influence on social development, 150, 
172 

sex education, 29 
sec also puberty 
sex dilFcrenccs 

in aead( mic ac hievemcnt, 306 
in emotion.il expression, 115 
in language dcvelopnn nt, 186 
in motor prohcitncy, 99 
in physical growth, 90 
in soci il sensitivity, 151 
sh( Iter «ind proper temperature, need 
for, 28 

slot p and rest, nei d for, 20 
Skaggs-Robinson hvpothf sis, 298 
sec also retention 
social 

behavior, c§nsis^ncy of, 149 
class, see lower soeioeconomic classes 
clirn ite, sec group clini itc 
demands 36 115, 175 
development, 65, 143fF, 172 

see also growth and development, 
dexelopnicnt 

group, cLissroom as, 175fF, 500, 505 
see also group, cdneation il use of, 
group dynarmes 
inaturitv, 171, 432 
sec also maturity 
piestige in choice of friends, 152 
recognition, ncid for, 35, 37, 41 
see also peer approval 
sensitixity, 172 
skills, and the school, 173 
utilities curriculum, see transfer of 
training 

socialization, 36, 55, 144, 353, 431 
socioeconomic classes, see lower socio- 
economic class 

socioeconomic and cultural differences, 
150, 2()3tt. 447 

sociogram, see sociometric techniques 
sociometric techniques, 180fl 
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somatotype, see body types 
Spearman's two-factor theory, 191 
speciflc behavior, theory of, see Hart- 
shorne and May studies 
specifications, table of, 372 
see also objectives, educational 
speed tests, 381 

see also tests, academic 
stage of development 83, 133, 144 
see also growth and dcvelopmc nt 
standard error of measurement, 375 
standards, maintaining, 396, 411 
standardization, 216, 387 
see also norms 
standardized tests, 377 
see also tests, academic 
Stanford Achievement Test, 389 
Stanford-Binct test of intelligence, 198, 
216, 283 

statistics on mental health, 454flF 
stocking anesthesia, 440 
student government, 157. 165, 173, 347 
student niorilc, 348, 448 
study habits, 261 
stuttering, 47, 103, 439 
subject-centered curriculum, see teacher- 
centered curnculiiin 
suh|octive tests, see ess iv examination 
sublimation, 29, 135, 435 
see also adjusbnent mechanisms, c'om- 
pensalion 

success and failure, 282 
see also me entives 
survey tests, 381 

see also tests, academic , 
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